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The events of the last 
week in Natal showed 
the mobility of the Boers to be such that 
a comparatively small body of men, mov- 
ing quickly from place to place, does the 
work of a larger body. The conflict has 
become one between British troops with 
bases and communications to guard, and 
Boer troops, mostly mounted infantry, with 
light artillery. Despite a British victory 
at Willow Grange near Estcourt last week 
(though at a loss of a hundred men), the 
Boers succeeded in isolating not only 
Estcourt, fifty miles south of Ladysmith, 
but also the British camp at Weston on 
the Mooi River, twenty miles below 
Estcourt, thus neutralizing sixteen thou- 
sand troops in the blockaded towns, in- 
cluding Ladysmith. There is thus a 
triple sandwich of opposing forces. As 
a brilliant feat this operation may re- 


The Boer War: Natal 


dound as much to General Joubert’s credit 


as did his strategy at Majuba Hill nine- 
teen years ago. However, it argues great 
-confidence on his part in the capacity 
of the levies blockading Ladysmith to 
hold their own against Sir George White’s 
sorties, that he should detach so consid- 
erable a force as he apparently did for the 
raids towards Pietermaritzburg, Natal’s 
capital, 2a hundred and twenty miles south- 
ward and seventy from the sea. Fights oc- 
curred at Nottingham and Howick, but the 
Boers did not dare to attack Pietermaritz- 
burg itself. From the country round about, 
however, they obtained fresh supplies for 
man and beast and many horses for 
remounts. General Buller, Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces, arrived at 
Pietermaritzburg on Saturday, and the 
relief column started northward. So far, 
the British have been outclassed by the 
Boers in field artillery and in mounted 
men requisite for effective scouting. It 
seems strange that, knowing the remark- 
able mobility of the Boers, the British 
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have not before this put into Natal a larger 
force of light cavalry, and also that, know- 
ing of recent additions to boer muni- 
tions, they have not introduced the new, 
quick-firing, long-range artillery. These 
two errors have hardly been atoned for 
by the successful mobilization of the re-— 
serves at home or the equally successful 
shipping of an army corps over six thou- 
sand miles. By Monday the efficient 
progress of the relief column had restored 
the telegraph and railway communication 
as far northas Estcourt. The Boers have 
apparently retired by way of Weenen to 
Colenso. 


The rising of the Dutch in 
northern Cape Colony appears 
to be spreading, and Mr. Sauer, 
a member of the Cape Ministry, has gone 
to the disaffected district to urge loyalty 
to the Queen’s Government. Sir Alfred 
Milner has issued a proclamation in which 
he says: 
_ It is my duty to dispel false reports regard- 
ing the policy and intentions of the Imperial 
Government. Misleading manifestoes from be- 
ond the border represent the Imperial author- 
ities as desiring to oppress the Dutch, and the 
idea has spread abroad that the Dutch will be 
deprived of their constitutional rights. There 
is absolutely no truth in such allegations. 
The Imperial Government desires the greatest 
freedom of self-government for both Dutch 
and British, and the extension, not the curtail- 
ment, of the constitutional rights that are sole- 
lv endangered by rebellion. The Imperial 
Government adheres 7 to the principle of 
equal freedom for all loyal colonists. 


Last week the Boers occupied Ladygray, 
Barkly East (the center of disaffection), 
Dordrecht, Burghersdorp, Steynsburg, 
Middleburg, and isolated the British at 
Naauwport. Thus Cape Colony, half-way 
to the sea, has been quickly overrun by 
the Boers. Turning northward into Bech- 


The British 
Victories 


uanaland, however, the week is even more 
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important because of the first successful 
blows dealt by a British force acting purely 
on the offensive. That force was General 
Lord Methuen’s column, marching to the 
relief of Kimberley. On Thursday the 
column fought a battle with the Boers at 
Belmont and gained a complete victory. 
The conditions at Elandslaagte were re- 
peated, since the British had to take 
three ridges in succession. ‘The position 
was carried by two battalions of the famous 
Coldstream Guards. The British report 
two hundred killed and wounded; the 
Boer loss is reported as but fifty. On 
Saturday the British gained a second battle 
at Graspan, ten miles north of Belmont and 
about fifty miles south of Kimberley.  Fol- 
lowing the work of the fire of shrapnel from 
the British naval guns and two batteries of 
horse artillery in clearing the heights, 
there was free use of the artillery to save 


the charge of the infantry after the Boer 


machine guns had been well hammered. 
The Boers fought long and stubbornly, 
but the British carried the heights with 
great gallantry. ‘The desperate nature of 
the fight is shown by the firing of no less 
than five hundred rounds from. one bat- 
tery. ‘The day should be marked in Brit- 
ish annals as one on which the two services, 
the army and the navy, had a chance to 
display equal skill and bravery. - Among 
the killed on the British side was Com- 
mander Ethelston, of the Powerful, and a 
large number of other officers, mostly naval, 
serving their guns—another evidence 
both of British daring and of Boer marks- 
manship. The other casualties are not 
yet known. There is an alarming lack 


of news concerning the Ninth Lancers, 


who pursued the Boers after the action. 
To the criticism of -the soldiers that the 
Admiralty had arranged their transport 
by slow ships, naval men now reply that 
the situation, both at Ladysmith and on 
the Bechuanalandiborder, has been saved 
by their guns. 


Referring in a_ recent 
speech to political 
capital which his party associates expect 
to make out of the Transvaal crisis, the 
Marquis of Northampton declared that 
the political pendulum is again swinging 
toward Liberalism. For the moment 
Englishmen must needs be united in de- 
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fense of the Empire. It is not too much 
to say, however, that they have accepted 
the situation without any deep enthusiasm. 
Many a *“ Nonconformist conscience ”’ is 
convinced, first, that the war was inspired 
by speculators; secondly, that the diff- 
culties could have been settled by a wise 
diplomacy ; thirdly, that the Government 
has not only inexcusably underrated the 
Boer strength, but has entered upon a war 
without being fully prepared with scientific 
mechanism. Regarding the first point, the 
leader among the Liberal journals, the 
London “ Speaker,” declares that a group 
of speculative financiers have dragged 
England into the war, and that these 
financiers represent not only what is worst 
in England, but what is not even English 
at all. The ‘“ Speaker” adds: “If such 
peril be not removed from our politics, 
it will bring about disaster to the Empire.” 
Of all the motives that have brought about 
the war, says the London “ Christian 
Commonwealth,” there is only one—the 
desire to right real wrongs—that deserves 
the consideration of Christian men. 

The desire of revenge and possession of 

the land, which is the paramount motive, is of 
the Devil. The gospel of lust and greed we 
have nouse for. To right the wrong is Divine, 
but it ey, depends on the spirit and method 
in which the wrong [endured by the Out- 
landers] is righted. In this difficulty there 
was no reason for the British Empire, with all 
its wealth and power, to crush a mere handful 
of farmers, who, with their women and children 
all told, do not equal the population of one 
English seaside town like Brighton. But what 
are we todo? Let the world believe that we 
are standing as one manin this fight? That 
would be dishonest and unpatriotic. 
The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., referred 
to the second point in a speech the other 
day at Aberdeen, where his electors passed 
a vote of confidence in him. He declared 
that Mr. Chamberlain had justly inflamed 
suspicion by his methods of diplomacy. 
The talk of a Dutch conspiracy was un- 
supported by a shred of evidence. It was 
true that the Boers had armed themselves 
to the teeth, but so would any community 
after an attack on its independence. 

Our new policy is a.reversal of the traditions 
of our treatment of our colonies; it may end 
in the loss of South Africa, with the forfeiting 
of Dutch confidence and affection. We of the 
Liberal party have no responsibility for this 
war. Our leaders have expressly disclaimed 
it, and I believe that the immense majority ot 
Liberals throughout the country condemn the 
diplomacy that has brought on the war, 
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Not only Liberals, but 

few Conservatives, 
have now come to the opinion that it was 
the duty of the British Government to 
have accepted the offer made by Presi- 
dent Kruger at the conference with Sir 
Alfred Milner last May at Bloemfontein. 
Failing that, they think, the Government 
should have adopted the proposal of the 
Transvaal Government of a seven years’ 
residence for the franchise, the adherence 
on both sides to the Convention of 1884, 
and a Joint Commission of Inquiry for 
all disputed questions. Great Britain had 
a last opportunity when President Steyn, 
of the Orange Free State, volunteered to 
mediate between the two Governments, 
and asked to be informed of the new 
proposals which the British Cabinet had 
formulated. Not only did Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Colonial Minister, allow three 
weeks to elapse without giving any in- 
formation of what his counter-proposals 
would be; he actually increased the 
active preparations for war. It is prob- 
able that Lord Salisbury allowed Mr. 
Chamberlain too free a hand in thus 
goading President Kruger into a bellicose 
ultimatum. As.to the arrogant ignorance 
of Boer numbers and strength in England, 
an illustration may be taken from the 
London *“ Morning Post,” than which no 
paper is more identified with Tory preju- 
dices and narrownesses. Six months ago 
it described the Boers as half savages; it 
then advanced to calling them ‘“ seedy 
old gentlemen in billycock hats and muf- 
flers.” Now it petulantly exclaims: “It 
is humiliating to find a nation of farmers 
beating soldiers at their own game.” ‘The 
Conservatives may think twice next time 
before they uphold a too aggressive Co- 
lonial Secretary in his ambitious schemes. 
He may not be a prime favorite even with 
Conservative mourners for the many and 
unexpected victims of an unnecessary war, 
or with the payers of taxes to provide 
extra “ sinews ”’ for that war, surprisingly 
long to the optimists of the War Depart- 
ment. Instead of being a ‘three weeks’ 
campaign,” as those optimists predicted, 
the war has already lasted twice that time. 
General Buller’s hope to eat his Christmas 
dinner in Pretoria will hardly be fulfilled, 
for, except the battles last week, no en- 
- gagements have been of real advantage to 
the British. It is not improbable, there- 


The Political Future 


fore, that, actuated by the three causes 
above mentioned, English voters, irre- 
spective of party, may, before long, vent 
their ire upon the Cabinet, no matter how 
sure an ultimate British victory may be. 
Many Liberals are prophesying that this 
will happen in the not distant future, and 
that, like the present, the next Cabinet 
will be a coalition—not a union of Con- 
servatives and Liberal-Unionists, with the 
Conservatives on top, but a coalition under 
Liberal leadership. As a first turning in 
this direction, at the Wandsworth election 
to the London County Council on Satur- 
day of last week, the previous Conserva- 
tive plurality of 910 was converted into a 
Liberal plurality of 232, though the Con- 
servatives made the war an issue and their 
candidate was a military officer. 


& 


Further reports from 
Luzon confirm the 
belief that the insur- 
gents’ forces in the part of the island north 
of Manila and south of Dagupan have 
been broken and scattered on both sides 
of the railway so that they cannot reunite 
in an army of any considerable size, al- 
though they may maintain a straggling fight 
in small bands in the mountains. <Agui- 
naldo himself, it is believed, narrowly 
escaped capture as he was _ retreating 
northward at the head of about 1,000 
men; General Young’s advance twice 
came up with the rear-guard, and is, as we 
write, still following up the pursuit. Buen- 
camino, Aguinaldo’s Secretary of State, 
often called “the brains of the revolution,” 
has given himself up, and is a prisoner 
at Manila; he is the author of the Fili- 
pino Constitution and of most of the 
appeals and proclamations published by 
his Government. The President of the 
Filipino Congress, Senor Bautista, is also 
in American hands, and most of the mem- 
bers of the Congress ‘are fugitives or pris- 


The Military Successes 
in the Philippines 


oners. Seven American prisoners of the 


Filipinos and three or four hundred Span- 
ish prisoners have escaped. ‘The last 
rumors as to Agtinaldo’s whereabouts 
up to Monday of this week indicate 
that he is moving toward Bayom- 
bong, by way of Aringay, with a small 
force. ‘There has been some _ fighting 
south of Manila, near Imus, but of no 
serious moment. Probably this activity 
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of the insurgents was intended to create a 
diversion from our attack in the Dagupan 
region. In the island of Panay the fight- 
ing has been active; General Hughes has 
driven the insurgents twenty miles inland 
into the mountains; the American loss 
was five killed and thirty-eight wounded, 
while the insurgents left thirty-two dead 
on the field, and it is said, carried away 
nineteen cart-loads of wounded. From 
the island of Negros it is reported that 
the chief insurgent leader has surrendered, 
that planting is going on and sugar-mills are 
at work, and that the people are cheerful 
and hopeful under their new semi-auton- 
omous government. We spoke last week 
of the hardships of General Lawton’s 
forced march in the combined strategical 
campaign just carried out; it is worth 
while to quote a later description from 
the press despatches : 

Many men, dropping out sick, were left at 

various towns without adequate supplies and 
attendance, some of them making their way 
back across the terribleroads. It was reported 
that a number of horses were dying, and many 
of the soldiers, and even some of the officers, 
were marching ahead half naked, their clothes 
having been torn to pieces in getting through 
the jungles. Hundreds were barefooted, their 
shoes being worn out, and all were living on 
any sort of provisions. ,General Lawton fore- 
saw that the campaign would involve such 
hardships, but he considered it the quickest 
and cheapest way of ending the war. 
‘The occupation of the town of Zamboango, 
in the island of Mindanao, has already 
been noted; now Admiral Watson cables 
that the entire province of the same name, 
including the southern half of Mindanao, 
has surrendered to Commander Very, of 
the Castine. 


The statement of the Presi- 
dent of the Filipino Junta 
given on another page is, we 
believe, the first authoritative declaration 
from the Filipino side presented to Ameri- 
can readers by any American newspaper. 
It must be admitted that it appears a little 
late, coming as it does contemporaneously 
with the news that the Aguinaldo govern- 
ment is dissolved, that Aguinaldo himself 
is in hiding, and that Aguinaldo’s army is 
broken up into mere guerrilla bands. But 
our correspondent has obtained and for- 
warded it at the earliest possible moment, 
and if it does not throw much light on either 
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the past or the future, it has a value as well 
as an interest, because it states authorita- 
tively the Filipino point of view of the 
issue in the Philippines. In _ studying 
this interview our readers will notice that 
the supposed promise to Aguinaldo of 
America’s recognition is deduced wholly 
from acts which, even if they occurred 
exactly as here narrated, are capable of a 
different interpretation ; that the statement 
that Aguinaldo was asked to go to the 
Philippines is confessedly without proof 
to substantiate it; that the statements 
regarding the character of the Tagalo 
Government where it was established are 
directly contradicted by the reports of 
the Philippine Commissioners, President 
Schurman, Professor. Worcester, Colonel 
Denby, and Admiral Dewey ; and that the 
confidence expressed in the ability of the 
Filipinos to carry on the war indefinitely . 
seems to be already negatived by the 
latest reports from the Archipelago. With 
this brief comment we leave this 
official Filipino statement of the problem 
in the Philippines to be compared by our 
readers with the official American state- 
ment of the same problem as contained : - 
the report of the Philippine Commissioners 
printed in The Outlook for November 11. 
We think that a careful and unprejudiced 
comparison of the two statements will 
strengthen the conviction of most judicially- 
minded men that the course of the Amer- 
ican Government, whatever criticisms 
may be made in matters of detail, has 
been reasonable, necessary, just, and right. 


& 


Professor Dean C. Wor- 
cester publishes in “ Har- 
per’s Weekly” a review 
of the Philippine situation which confirms 
the account already given in our columns 
by President Jacob Gould Schurman, and 
also the official account given by the 
Philippine Commissioners. His _ paper 
furnishes some additional illustration of 
the facts thus already reported in our col- 
umns. A humorous incident illustrates 
one common source of misinformation. 
A local officer declared to Mr. Worcester 
that the Filipinos were very anxious for 
national independence. 


Professor 
Worcester’s View 


A few moments later I happened to remark. 
‘** You speak Spanish, of course, Major ?” 
** No, not a word,” was the prompt reply. 
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“Who have you had here for interpreter ?” 

* Noone. The lack of an interpreter has 
been one of my greatest difficulties.” 

. “Have you never talked with these people, 
then | 

“never.” 

“ But how did you learn that they were long- 
ing for national independence, and ready to 
sacrifice their lives to win it?” 

“ Why—well—why—that is the way / should 
feel about it, aad / thought they must feel so 
too f” 
Over against this interpretation of the 
Philippine desire, evolved out of the self- 
consciousness of the reporter, is the testi- 
mony of prominent Filipinos whose names 
are given by Mr. Worcester (who, by the 
way, is familiar with their language), one 
of whom declares, “‘ Were an independent 
native government to be established in 
the Philippines, I would be the first to 
flee ;” another of whom characterizes the 
attempt to establish an independent gov- 
ernment, ‘“‘ Impossible ;” and the third of 
whom says, “‘ My people must choose be- 
tween national independence and personal 
liberty, for only under American control 
is personal liberty attainable for them.” 
That these opinions are prevalent in the 
islands is evident from other incidents 
given by Mr. Worcester. ‘That there are 
good grounds for these opinions is evi- 
dent by the kind of government which 
has been established and maintained 
where the present military oligarchy has 
had the power. For example: 

‘The province of Batangas was overrun 
with robbers and cutthroats. No attempt 
was being made to bring criminals to justice. 
The schools were abandoned. . . . In several 
of the larger cities the individual houses were 
intrenched, so that their owners might defend 
themselves against their neighbors. ... At 
Bacoor insurgent soldiers had fired into 
houses filled with defenseless women, and had 
then broken in and robbed them, searching 
their persons for concealed jewelry. ... In 
some of the other islands conditions were 
even worse. Early in the revolt Tomas Agui- 
- naldo, a cousin of Emilio Aguinaldo, and an 
insurgent official, hal gone to the west coast 
of Mindoro, and had there organized a genuine 
piratical expedition. ... The Tagalo Gen- 
eral Luchan had extorted a “war contribu- 
tion” of $200,000 from the peaceable Visayans 
of Samar and Leyte, and had put it into his 
pocket. .. . The Visayans of North Panay, 
who a few months before had been ready to 
die for independence, had sent word that they 
would welcome the Americans, the Russians, 
the Turks, the Chinese, or avy ove who would 
rid them of the Tagalos. 

These and kindred facts must be under- 
stood by the American people in deter- 
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mining what is their duty toward the 
Philippine Islands. 


Extracts from the report 
of Captain Leary, Gov- 
ernor-General of Guam, have just been 
made public. ‘They indicate a state of 
things in that far-off American island 
which is certainly picturesque, if not also 
humorous. Captain Leary declares that 
he does not want more marines, but he 
does want more tools, mills, ice-making 
machines, medical stores, doctors, and 
minor officers. He is trying, he says, to 
inculcate lessons of good citizenship and 
industry on the natives. ‘To these ends 
he is using freely the somewhat absolute 
powers conferred upon him. His general. 
order prohibits polygamy and concubinage, 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment : 
commands all persons living together 
out of wedlock forthwith to procure 
licenses and be married at the Govern- 
ment’s expense; directs all inhabitants 
without trades to plant corn, rice, and other 
fruits and vegetables; prescribes that 
each such inhabitant shall maintain twelve 
hens, one cock, anda sow; and in general 
lays down the most minute directions as 
to their industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits. Asa result, the Governor reports 
that the natives are ‘“ progressing favor- 
ably,” while, with a touch of semi-senti- 
mental congratulation, he assures us tiat 
“the divorce court and hymeneal altar 
are popular resorts. ‘The court crier and 
the merry wedding bells are constantly 
and harmoniously ringing out their de- 
crees.”’ This is paternal, almost grand- 
paternal. government, surely. The case, 
however, is not one for splitting straws as 
to methods; the essential thing is that 
these indolent, good-natured, and primitive 
people shall learn how to work, how to 
be decent, and how to march toward a 
better civilization. 


Governing Guam 


Last week a battle 
took place between 
the Anglo-Egyptian army under General 
Wingate and the Dervishes under the 
Khalifa, in which the British won a de- 
cisive victory, sweeping through the Der- 
vish position for two miles until the rebel 
camp was reached. The mounted troops 
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pursued and captured most of the fugi- 
tives. The Khalifa, with his body-guard 
of Emirs, made a gallant stand, but was 
killed. Among the Emirs slain were two 


brothers of the Khalifa and a son of the 


late Mahdi. ‘That ruler, having success- 
fully resisted the British for several years, 
was, in 1885, succeeded by the Khalifa 
Abdullah. ‘The latter was named by the 
Mahdi as his successor, and subsequent 
events showed the wisdom of such a 
choice. The new ruler, as we are told in 
such recent accounts as those of Slatin 
Pasha and Mr. Neufeld, was a talented 
man. His character was both subtle and 
strong. Seeing that the success of the 
Mahdi lay before everything in _ his 
ability to make the people believe in him as 
a prophet and religious leader, Abdullah 
essayed the same role. His_ success 
in domestic rule was apparently complete ; 
he suppressed religious as.well as_po- 
litical and military revolts,Nargely by 
fostering religious prejudices and fanati- 
cisms which would result in his favor, but 
also by making full use of an Oriental 
monarch’s power of life and death. He 
prophesied that he would conquer, not 
only Abyssinia on the south, but also 
Egypt on the north. He harassed King 
John and the Abyssinians so successfully 
as to convince the Dervishes that the 
southern country would ultimately become 
the Khalifa’s. He then proceeded down 
the Nile as far as Korosko, but General 
Grenfell stopped a further invasion by 
the victory of Toski in 1889. However, 
this was the only victory gained by the 
Anglo-Egyptians until their campaign of 
last year which culminated in the battle 
of Omdurman. With his death, though 
his principal Emir, Osman Digna, has 
escaped, the great country stretching 
from the Red Sea to Darfur, and from 
Abyssinia to Egypt, may be declared open 
to civilization. | 


Vice-President Hobart’s 
ie Mr. Hobart’s worth 
brought out by his 

death is something quite different from 
the ordinary perfunctory tributes and 
formal expressions of grief. By the coun- 


try at large the late Vice-President had 
been recognized as an unusually effective 
presiding officer of the Senate, and as a 
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man fortunate in his friends and singularly 
free from enmities. Now, the broader 
opinion of his character and ability long 
held in his own State has become Na- 
tional in acceptance. It is seen that he 
was a man of immense activities, of wide- 
spread interests, of sound judgment—one 
who could handle large affairs easily and 
with a certain grasp, whose integrity had 
never been questioned, whose promise 
was as good as a written bond—a man, 
too, who had warm human sympathies 
and high ideals. In politics, in railroad 
management, in the conduct of legal and 
commercial affairs, he acted not merely 
with shrewdness and sagacity, but also 
with, justice and fairness. It is not inac- 
curate to say that in the State of New 
Jersey no other man of recent years has 
made sincerer friends among people in 
widely different stations of life. The 
presence at his funeral of President, Cab- 
inet members, and a crowd of distin- 
guished men was really less significant of 
the esteem and affection in which he was 
held than the ragged and dirty flags which 
might be seen by scores at half-mast on 
scows in the North River and on laborers’ 
houses in the Jersey towns. One who 
knew him well once wrote : 

If a man gets into trouble and stops to 
think who can best help him out, the first 
name that suggests itself is that of Hobart. 
And he has at one time or other helped so 
many men that, no matter what happens, when 
others are in trouble he generally succeeds in 
his mission of relief, because he must ask the 
assistance of somebody whom he has helped 


himself in former times. For this reason his 
influence is boundless among his own people. 


That he was wise in council is also now 


- recognized in more than a formal way ; it 


is understood that the President called 
upon him constantly for advice, and that 
no Vice-President for many administra- 
tions had exercised so strong an influence 
upon the conduct of public affairs. The 
career of Garret A. Hobart need not here 
be followed in detail. He was fifty-five 
years of age, was graduated from Rutgers 
when nineteen, and began to study law (it 
is said with a capital of one dollar and a 
half) in Paterson, N. J., the city with which 
much of his work and life was identified ; 
from law he turned to politics, and served 
for several years in the House and the Sen- 
ate, in both becoming the presiding officer. 
The State campaign of 1895, in which, by 
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the election of Governor Griggs, New Jer- 
sey was taken from the ranks of recog- 
nized Democratic States, was begun and 


carried out largely by Mr. Hobart, and 


his nomination as Vice-President was in 
a sense a recognition by the Republican 
party of this great political service. The 
office of Vice-President will now remain 
vacant until after the next Presidential 
election; Senator Frye, of Maine, will, as 
President pro tempore of the Senate, pre- 
side over its sessions. 


During the past two 
weeks the Industrial 
Commission at Wash- 
ington has elicited two particularly inter- 
esting testimonies. ‘The first is that of 
Mr. J. W. Gates, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company, a concern 
controlling all the barbed-wire patents. 
In describing his effort to consolidate the 
industries of all wire-producing countries, 
he found Germany our principal compet- 
itor, England’s work “not being sufficient 
to deserve serious consideration.” With 
the Germans the one worst fear was com- 
petition with the United States, and boun- 
ties and subsidies were given on every 
hand to support the manufacturing inter- 
ests of that country. In this connection 
Mr. Gates commends in high terms the 
German methods of encouraging produc- 
ing and exporting interests, saying that, if 
the Federal Government of the United 
States would adopt the plans there pur- 
sued, we would soon be doing nine-tenths 
of the iron and steel business of the 
world. Hence, instead of protecting the 
trusts against the Federal Government, 


‘Trusts: A Capitalist’s 
View 


Mr. Gates would have the Government. 


protect the trusts. He would have us 
give subsidies to steamship lines, and to 
national corporations of five million 
dollars capitalization and over. For 
such charters he would have corporations 
pay liberally, and then have them pay 
large sums annually for the continuation 
of the franchise, increasing the amount 
as the capitalization increased, until the 
fee should be no less than a million dollars 
for a company capitalized at a hundred 
millions. Furthermore, Mr. Gates advo- 
cates governmental supervision of all such 
corporations, He declares that the pro- 
tective tariff had. much to do with the 


building up of the wire and steel inaustry, 
and he believes that a continuation of 
such a policy is necessary to the pros- 
perity of the industry. Regarding the 
results of his own particular consolida- 
tion, he admits that a number of plants 
which could not be operated had been 
shut down. His company now employs 
thirty-six thousand men, and the average 
of wages had been increased two-fifths. 
His company does not recognize the 
trades-unions, but appeals to men as 
individuals. Referring to the advance in 
the prices of wire products, Mr. Gates 
declared that it was only proportionate to 
the increase in the prices of raw material 
and wages. He considered that all these 
advances had been due to demand and 


supply, and not to combinations. It was — 


not true, he added, as people seemed to 
believe, that trusts control the iron and 


' steel business of the country. As a mat- 


ter of fact, they control only about two- 
fifths of that business. Mr. Gates’s testi- 
mony seems the most extreme of any yet 
given from the capitalist’s standpoint. 
While large combinations can undoubtedly 
build up an export trade better than small 
ones, it is also true that they do not need 
Government aid. And as yet American 
commerce is not an appendage of the 
American Government. 


& 


The second important 
testimony was that of 
President Gompers, of 
the American Federation of Labor. Singu- 
lar as it may appear to some, Mr. Gompers 
opposes the attitude of the Knights of 
Labor and does not favor any legislation 
against the trusts. He was not sure whether 
the trust tendency benefited or injured 
labor: in some cases wages had been raised, 
in others not. He thought that labor or- 
ganizations would be able to take care of 
themselves in any contest with the trusts. 
As has been pointed out, the fact that the 
trusts will have nowhere to look for a sup- 
ply of skilled labor if they engage ina 
struggle with those they have employed 
will add immensely to the power of the 
labor unions. As to prices, Mr. Gompers 
does not attach much importance to the 
alleged tendency of trusts towards price 
increase. He declares that the general 
trend of pricesis always downward, because, 
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as t me goes on, wage-earners get a larger 
share of the wealth which they produce. 
The evident reason for the non-favoring 
of any legislation against the trusts by 
Mr. Gompers is his fear that whatever 
law might be enacted in that direction 
might quite as easily be turned against 
organized labor. Mr. Gompers declared 
that organized labor views trusts simply 
as its employers. He takes a position 
against co-operative schemes, saying that 
laborers had secured no greater advan- 
tages under them than under the wage 
system. As to the future of organized 
labor Mr. Gompers has no fear, believing 
that the condition of labor is better to-day 
than ever before, and this improvement 
he attributes to the influence of organized 
labor. The effect of these two testi- 
monies, together with the others given 


. before the Industrial Commission, will be 


to bring the question of trusts, in the first 
place, as a commercial issue before the 
country, to be judged by commercial stand- 
ards, before it is considered in its political 
aspects. If great industrial combinations 
result, not only in economy, protection, 
and hence in wealth to the capitalist, but 
in a greater demand for skilled labor, and 
so in wealth to the workingman, the ques- 
tion will solve itself. Before we attempt 
to prohibit combination at home we should 
take off our prohibition of competition 
from abroad. The first duty of the Re- 
publican party, ‘on this subject, is to pass 
a law removing unnecessary protection. 


In this connection Mr. Van- 
derlip, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, contributes 
a timely article to last week’s Philadelphia 
‘“‘ Saturday Evening Post ” on “Our New 
Prosperity.” . Incidentally, perhaps un- 
consciously, he shows that protection, 
especially in the iron and steel industries, 
is unnecessary. The statistics of that 
trade present a comparison of both relative 
and absolute development such as has 
not been seen before. He thinks that the 
production of pig iron this year will reach 
thirteen and a half million gross tons, and 
that of steel more than ten million tons. 
As an evidence of the extension of the 
trade, he says that a decade ago we im- 
ported seventy-one million dollars’ worth 
and exported fourteen million dollars’ 
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worth of iron and steel manufactures, 
Since that time imports have fallen and 
exports risen, until, for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1899, we imported but 
twelve million dollars’ worth and exported 
nearly ninety-four million dollars’ worth. 
Despite this unparalleled production, the 
price of raw pig iron rose in eight months 
of the present year from eleven dollars to 
twenty-four dollars a ton, and at this ad- 
vance nearly every mill in the country is 
so busy that practically no orders can be 
accepted for early delivery. As regards 
general trade, Mr. Vanderlip tells us that 
five years ago we imported almost double 
the value of manufactures that we ex- 
ported. For the last fiscal year, however, 
we exported nearly eighty million dollars 
more manufactured goods than we im- 
ported. In 1897-98, for the first time, our 
exportations of manufactures exceeded 
the importations, the excess being about 
one-quarter. Where for many years we im- 
ported, on an average, one million dollars’ 


worth of manufactured goods a day, and 


exported about half that amount, for the 
fiscal year just closed we exported con- 
siderably more than one million dollars’ 
worth of manufactured goods every work- 
ing day of the year. 


& 


Last week Mr. Chamber- 
: lain, Commissioner of 
Navigation, presented his annual report. 
We like to think that America now stands 
close to the summit of commercial great- 
ness, and so it does. Any expansiveness 
of pride, however, may be checked by the 
consideration that, when President Mon- 
roe issued his famous message, nine-tenths 
of our foreign commerce was under our 
flag; last year not one-tenth. There might 
be something to be said if other countries 
shared in this decline. But there has 
been no general decline; there has been a 
great general advance. The anomaly is 
presented of the most progressive nation 
in the world standing still in this respect. 
While, during the last quarter of a century, 
American seagoing sail tonnage has de- 
creased at the average rate for the world, 
that is, by two-fifths, the world’s sea- 
going steam tonnage has, in the same 
period, increased three and a third times. 
There has been an increase in ours of 
only seven-tenths, as against such prodig- 
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ious advances as sevenfold for Germany 
and fourteenfold for Norway. Again, 
during the past ten years German ship- 
yards turned out nearly four times as 
much tonnage in ocean steamships as 
ours, and British yards over forty times as 
much, Mr. Chamberlain points out that 
last year European nationsand Japan spent 
more than twenty-six million dollars for 
_ the promotion of their sea-borne mercantile 
marine, while we devoted less than a 
million dollars to the same purpose. In 
the Pacific Ocean, where America is now 
the paramount power, foreign nations spent 
about five million dollars last year in sub- 
sidies, and we less than fifty thousand. 
What shall we do to return to Monroe-time 
conditions? ‘The argument that our ship- 
ping in the foreign trade is handicapped 
by tariff duties is met by the statement 
that for the past half-decade all materials 
for the construction of American vessels 
in that trade, and all supplies for such 
vessels, have been exempt from duties. 
Mr. Chamberlain rejects the propositions 
to repeal tonnage taxes, to impose discrim- 
inating cargo duties, to grant bounties on 
exports in American vessels, and to grant 
American registry to foreign-built vessels. 
He intimates that a proper stimulus 
to the development of our shipping might 
be found in the Frye bill introduced into 
the last Congress. The object of this 
bill was to give, outside of the sum paid for 
mail service; an allowance to American 
steamships capable of steaming fourteen 
knots an hour or upward. Mr. Chamber- 
lain says that, of all the steamships in 
the world capable of fourteen or more 
knots, over four-fifths receive assistance 
in one form or another, and that this 
assistance aggregates over twenty million 
dollars a year. From the depressing 
conditions of our shipping to and from 
foreign ports, never so gloomy, it is some 
relief to turn to the gratifying conditions 
of our shipping between domestic ports, 
never so prosperous. 


A Goapel Yacht For a year and a half, Ade- 

lina, Countess Schimmel- 
mann, a Danish noblewoman, has_ been 
doing an interesting missionary work in 
this country. Her life-task is to travel 
around the world on her yacht, the Duen 
(Dove), which, dismantled, has just arrived 
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in New York from Chicago, by way of 
the Erie Canal. The yacht reached . the 
Great Lakes by the St. Lawrence River. 
Last winter the Duen lay at the Chicago 
water-front, and Countess Schimmelmann 
says that she fed more than fifty thousand 
persons during her sojourn there. Her 
plan is to distribute alms and provisions 
to the poor and then hold Gospel services, 
free to all, on board her yacht. Her mis- 
sion has been carried on for sixteen years. 
It was inspired by the late Empress 
Augusta of Germany, grandmother of the 
present Emperor, and the first cruises 
undertaken by Countess Schimmelmann 
were about the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
Her own home is near Copenhagen. Her 
most recent ‘cruises have only confirmed 
her in her special mission to work among 
men. ‘The meetings which she holds on 
deck are better suited to men than to 
women, and, as she says, “ if the father is 
helped the whole family is helped.” 


In The Outlook for 
November 18 we 
called attention to 
the proposed union of the Universalists 
and Unitarians in one denomination, and 
to the objections to such a union expressed 
by Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser, speaking for 
the Universalists. We did not express 
any opinion as to the wisdom of denomi- 
national unity between Unitarians and 
Universalists, simply saying that, if there 
were serious and fundamental differences 
between the two Churches, an attempt to 
bring about organic unity would be un- 
wise, if not impracticable. We have now 
received a letter from the Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, who, from his official position, 
speaks with authority; in this letter he 
takes issue with Dr. Sweetser and cor- 
rects a general misapprehension in which 
we shared. Mr. Eliot points out that no 
organic welding of the Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations into one has 
been proposed. He states the facts as 
follows : 


On May 30, 1899, the American Unitarian 
Association, at its annual meeting, passed 
unanimously the following resolution : 

“* Resolved, That the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity can be better served by a recognition 
of the intellectual agreements and the deep 
faiths of the heart which, beneath all diversity 
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of gifts, bind together the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist fellowships in bonds of peace and 


mutual good will. 


“ Resolved, That this Association presents 
its fraternal greetings to the Universalist 
General Convention, and invites the Conven- 
tion to join with the Association in appoint- 
ing a Conference Committee of five represent- 
atives from each body, which shall consider 
plans of closer co-operation, devise ways and 
means for more efficient usefulness, and report 
the results of its deliberations to the Associa- 
tion and the Convention at their next meet- 
ings.” 

These resolutions were duly submitted to 
the Universalist General Convention on Octo- 
ber 23, the invitation was accepted, and the 
members of the Conference Committee have 
since been appointed by the Universalist Con- 
vention and the Unitarian Association. It 
will be the purpose of this Conference Com- 
mittee to endeavor to upbuild sympathy and 
unity of spirit in the sister denominations, to 
prevent waste and duplication of missionary 
effort, and to provide means of more efficient 
co-operation in Christian work. 


Certainly such co-operation and union as 
this is desirable. Mr. Eliot also takes 
issue with Dr. Sweetser’s criticism of the 
belief of the Unitarian body. “ His at- 
tempt,” says Mr. Eliot, “to prove that 
the Unitarian body is non-Christian is a 
repetition of an ancient prejudice which 
is unworthy of intelligent observers in 
these days.”” We agree in this with Mr. 
Eliot, but the very decided difference of 
opinion and of feeling on these matters 
existing between him and Dr. Sweetser 
is an indication, as we said in our former 
paragraph, of a widespread difference in 
point of view between the two denomina- 
tions, which would make organic union 
impracticable. But this does not, in our 


opinion, interfere with the closer co-oper- . 


ation and fellowship which, as Mr. Eliot 
points out, is the purpose of the leaders 
in the two denominations. 


Protestants from all lands 
and denominations are 
working to complete the 
memorial church at Spire, Germany, the 
place where Protestants were first called 
by that name. Following Luther’s excom- 
munication by the Pope in 1520, the next 
year the Emperor Charles V. also issued 
his ban against the reformer, and a like 
fate hung over the heads of all other 
radical leaders. ‘The Emperor was not 
immediately able to give full rein to his 
desires, as he was drawn into a war with 
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France which lasted until 1526. Then, 
however, he proposed to make short work 
of the new teaching. For this purpose he 
summoned a Reichstag, or Parliament, at 
Spire. Hardly ,had the body convened 
when France and the Pope openly plotted 
against him; then he saw that he needed 
all his soldiers, even the hated Lutherans. 
Hence, for the time being, he consented 
to the Reichstag’s assurance of religious 
liberty toall. By Protestant help, in 1529, 
he triumphed. *He then entered into a 
compact against the Protestants with his 
former enemies. He summoned a new 
Reichstag at Spire. Most of its members 
voted to annihilate the Reformation. The 
reformers frofesfed against these measures 
of the Reichstag, which were contrary to 
the Bible and their consciences. ‘Those 
who now bear their name of Protestants 
wish to honor them by a memorial church. 
In its architecture the Roman Catholic 
cathedral at Spire is Romanesque, and is 
one of the best examples of that style. 
In contrast, the style of the Protestant 
church is pure Gothic. ‘The main part of 
the edifice is already finished ; it is hoped 
that the tower and spire may be completed 
so that the consecration may take place a. 
year hence. The German Emperor and 
Empress, together with representatives of 
all Protestant denominations, have prom- 
ised to be present at that ceremony. The 
spire will be three hundred feet high. 
Underneath there is a great vestibule, a 
memorial hall, in the middle af which is 
a colossal statue of the protesting Luther, 


_and in mosaic on the floor one reads his 


words: ‘Here I stand. I can do no 
other. God help me.” Against the six 
pillars are the statues of the six protesting 
princes and the arms of the fourteen pro- 
testing cities of Germany. The frescoed 
walls picture the delivery of the protest 
from the reformers. ‘The church has a 
seating capacity of fourteen hundred per- 
sons. Most of the superb windows have 
come from European princes, and five 
were presented by William II. Europe 
has given two-thirds of the total required 
to complete the church; it is but fair that 
the remaining one-third should come from 
this side of the Atlantic. The Rev. Dr. 
Albert Beyschlag has been delegated to 
represent the cause in this country, and 
the Treasurer of the American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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City, is empowered to receive subscrip- 
tions. - 


From an unusual quarter 


Christian Unity 
comes an argument for 


Christian unity of notable comprehensive-. 


ness and liberality. Under the title 
Disappointment of Jesus Christ,” 
the Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, of Roches- 
ter, who has been identified with a rather 
‘extreme type of Anglo-Catholicism, has 
published his recent address at Toronto 
before the Canadian Society of Christian 
Unity. -He thinks that the twentieth cen- 
tury will witness a great unification of 
Christendom, but not on the lines mis- 
takenly followed sincc the fourth cen- 
tury. It will not be found in the form 
of organization, nor in the form of doc- 
trine. It will be simply a unity in God, 
in humanity, and in Jesus Christ as the 
spiritual head of humanity. Equally true, 
but. still more remarkable, is Mr. Crap- 
sey’s declaration that ‘the great need of 
the Church is not an Apostolic succession, 
but a succession of Apostles,” and his 
insistence on “the pastoral rather than 
the priestly conception of the ministry.” 
The only true basis of the Church’s spir- 
itual life he holds to be in her moral 
discipline, from which she turned in the 
fourth century to the discipline of intellect. 
That pristine zeal for moral purity must 
now be restored: only so will unity be 
restored. As for Christian doctrine, Dr. 
Crapsey demands its restatement, so as 
to accord both with the facts of the uni- 
verse and with-the primal instincts of the 
heart for justice, mercy, and truth. The 
entire content of Christian tradition must 
be subjected to the trained intelligence, 
and there must be absolute intellectual 
freedom within the Church. These views, 
not unfamiliar to the readers of The 
Outlook, it rejoices to welcome from one 
who presents them so forcibly and whose 
presentation of them is so full of signifi- 
cance. 


Dr. Clyde Votaw, of 
the University of Chi- 
cago, in a recent ad- 
_ dress on the decadence of religious belief, 

attributes this decadence largely to ineffi- 
cient Sunday-school methods. While in 
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secular education new ideals have trans- 
formed our schools, religious instruction 
plods along in the old ways. Dr. Votaw 
avers that to-day religion is the worst 
taught of all great subjects of educa- 
tion; mere secular education goes its way 
quite indifferent to religion. Most of the 
graduates of our schools and colleges pass 
through a course of study in which religion 
is ignored. Its place is largely taken by 
philosophy and ethics. ‘The result is that 
the student learns to know, think, and 
feel independently of any recognized 
religious element. Religion, which is at 
once the mainspring and _ interpretation 
of life, is suffering from a disaffection 
which arises (1) from the present isolation 
of religious instruction ; (2) from the ama- 
teurish and trifling nature of such religious 
instruction as is commonly given ; (3) from 
the unwillingness to keep the content of 
religious instruction up to the progress of 
historical, philosophical, and ethical re- 
search; (4) from the failure to introduce 
into religious instruction the new psycho- 
logical and pedagogical ideas which have 
imbued our secular schools. Dr. Votaw 
is no less definite in his prescription of a 
remedy. It is that education in religion 
should be taken as seriously as is secular 
education. In order to bring about a 
better condition, use must be made of 
four main agencies: the ministry, lay 
study, the religious press,and the Sunday- 
school. With regard to the last named 
Dr. Votaw justly claims that it must cor- 
relate its work with that of the secular 
school in such manner that religion shall 
not be left an isolated factor of which 
only the few ecclesiastically connected 
take note. His address is a fine illustra- 
tion of a growing protest. in educational 
circles against the secularization of edu- 
cation. 


It is difficult to discuss 
a piece of legislation 
before it is definitely formulated, but the 
Constabulary Bill proposed in New York 
State is properly made the subject of 
public discussion before it is in form pre- 
sented to the New York Legislature. If 
the object of this bill is to create a State 
constabulary which will be under the con- 
trol of the Governor of the State, one 
which can be used in any part of the 
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State to reinforce local police and quell 
public disorder, the measure might, and 
in our judgment probably would, be a wise 
one. More than a year ago the London 
“Spectator” suggested that America 
needed such a force in many of its States. 
It would take the place of the local posse 
called upon by the sheriff-to aid him, often 
consisting of paid employees of a great 
corporation, never well drilled, always 
liable to partake of the passions of the 
locality and the hour, and too quick to 
use firearms when the policeman’s club 
would be quite as efficacious. But if the 
object of the proposed Constabulary Bill 
is to take from the cities the control of 
their own police and the administration 
of their own criminal law, it would be, in 
our judgment, a triple blunder, injurious 
to the State, to the cities, and to the party 
which was responsible for it. It would 
be injurious to the State, because it would 
confer upon the State officials functions 
for which they are not adapted, and make 
them responsible for local administration 
in localities with whose conditions and 
needs they are not familiar. It would be 
injurious to the cities, because it would 
take from the citizens that sense of re- 
sponsibility which is absolutely essential 
to good government in any community 
founded, as ours is, on local self-govern- 
ment. It would be injurious to the party 
which fathered it, because, whether justly 
or not, it would be regarded as an endeavor 
to create political patronage, and would 
be resented by that great body of citizens 
who always hold the balance of power in 
such a State as New York, and who easily 


transfer their suffrages from the party. 


which has lost their confidence, even if 
the other party has done nothing to secure 
it. 
Folly Defeats Itself Under the law, the Super- 
intendent of Schools in 
the city of New York is directed, in his 
annual report, to present “ such plans and 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
schools in the school system and for the 
advancement of public instruction in the 
city of New York as he shall deem expe- 
dient.” In meeting this requirement of 
the law, Superintendent Maxwell brought 
to the attention of the Board of Educa- 
tion various matters which, from his point 
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of view, were distinctly injurious to the 
efficiency and standing of the schools, and 
proposed methods of correction. It has 
been customary to publish the Superin- 
tendent’s report; indeed, it is part of th. 
public records; but, by a majority vote, 
the members of the Board of Education 
laid this report upon the table. In the 
absence of five members of the Board, 
eight voted for this practical suppression 
of the report, and six against it. The 
result has been what would have been 
foreseen by any body of men not utterly 
blind to the obvious bearings of things. 
No report in recent years promises to be 
so widely read and so generally discussed. 
The Board has seen a great light since its 
unwise action, and will probably publish 
the report; if it doeg not, the report will 
be published outside that Board, and will 
be put into the hands of every educator 
in the United States who cares to see it. 
The action of the Board, like that exclud- 
ing the text-books of Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co., shows not only the absence of any 
sense of public duty, but also lack of eic- 
mentary common sense. The Board is 
being laughed at from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


Domestic economy is 
becoming a recognized 
branch of scientific study in the curricu- 
lum of progressive institutions of learning. 
The degree of. Bachelor of- Science will be 
conferred by the Ohio State University 
in 1900 on the first class in this country 
to complete a four years’ course in this 
branch. It includes English literature, 
rhetoric, history, political economy,modern 
languages, pedagogy, drawing, zoology, 
botany, physiology, bacteriology, chemis- 
try, physics, physical training, hygiene, 
and floriculture. Under domestic science 
the care and preparation of foods, home 
nursing, and care of clothing are consid- 
ered ; under domestic art, art as applied 
to dress and home decoration, which ir- 
cludes the history of art, architecture, and 
textiles. The practical sides of domestic 
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art and science are considered as labora- 
tory work. The Lake Erie Co!'lege for 
Women has a two years’ course; the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, a similar group of 
Studies, with a preparatory school for strict 
domestic science, study, and practice ; the 
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Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
departments of domestic science and do- 
mestic art, with courses of lectures open 
to the public. The University of Chicago 
and several other educational institutions 
have also introduced domestic economy 
into their curricula. The ‘chedule of 
work prescribed in these courses clearly 
proves that domestic economy does not 
mean learning how tocook. It means the 
application of science to the daily needs, 
requirements, and routine of the home, as 
well as the equipment of a graduate to 
earn the degree of Bachelor of Science by 
special work in the profession of teaching. 
In addition, there are several technical 
schools maintaining courses in domestic 
science and art, in which lectures are open 
to the public. That the need for specific 
training for home-makers is felt even by 
those who have had a college training is 
shown by the activity of alumnz associa- 
tions in affiliating with others who are 
endeavoring to meet the new problems, 
especially those of domestic service. 


Among the many educa- 
tional improvements intro- 
duced into the public schools of the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
since the consolidation has been that of 
the class libraries. The purpose of intro- 
ducing the class library was to put the 
supplementary reading of the pupils more 


Class Libraries 


immediately under the guidance and con- 


trol of the class teacher, to provide the 
class teacher opportunity to study the 
taste of the child who selects books for 
reading out of school, and apart from 
school work; to bring the pupils and the 
class teacher into closer relation outside 
of the routine work of the class-room. 
The first class libraries were opened in 
September, 1897. The first books were 
a haphazard selection from the general 
library of the Board of Education, and 
were made up largely of sample copies 
sent by publishers. Naturally these books 
did not furnish the required supplement- 
ary reading for class work, but the use 
made of the books provided showed the 
interest of the pupils in reading. Since 
then the State library fund has been drawn 
upon to provide the class libraries. The 
books selected have been those that 
would meet the class requirements, The 
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lists for class libraries have been prepared 
by the Board of School Superintendents, 
and from these lists the class teacher 
makes her selections. In each class 
library there are a certain few books 
selected above the age of the children in 
the class. This is done with a view of 
stimulating interest. The teacher acts 
as librarian, or selects a pupil to perform 
the clerical work. The closest record is 
kept of the books and the readers. Much 
valuable educational data is being secured 
in this way. Last year 2,742 class libra- 
ries were established in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, containing 
87.660 books, which had a circulation of 
872,370 during a single term. The lack 
of room in many class-rooms prevents the 
introduction of the class library. Where 
the school is near a free circulating 
library, certain teachers have succeeded 
in doing this extra work through them 
with satisfactory results. 


The report of the very 
capable committee of 
which President Harper, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, is Chairman, appointed by the 
National Educational Association to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a 
National University at the capital, has 
presented a unanimous report disapprov- 
ing of the proposal. ‘The conclusions of 
the report are so brief and so entirely to 
the point that we give them in full: 


It has been, and is, one of the recognized 
functions of the Federal Government to en- 
courage and aid, but not to control, the edu- 
cational instrumentalities of the country. No 
one of the bills heretofore brought before 
Congress to provide for the incorporation of a 
National University in Washington commends 
itself to this committee as a practical measure. 
The Government is not called upon to main- 
ta'1 at the capital a university in the ordinary 
sense of that term. It is recommended by 
this committee that a sub-committee be re- 
quested to prepare for consideration by the 
full committee a detailed plan by which stu- 
dents who have taken a baccalaureate degree. 
or who have had an equivalent training, may 
take full and systematic advantage of the 
opportunities for advanced instruction and 
research which are now or may hereafter be 
afforded by the Government; such a plan to 
include the co-operation with the Smithsonian 
Institution of the universities willing to accept 
a share of the responsibility incident thereto. 
It is understood that the financial administra- 
tion of this plan should be such. that, whether 
or not Government aid be given, there shall be 
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no discouragement of private gifts or bequests. 
It is understood that the scope of this plan 
should be indicated by the governmental col- 
lections and establishments which are now 
available, or as they may hereafter be increased 
or developed by the Government for its own 
purposes. The Government, through the State 
Department, might wisely maintain in Wash- 
ington a school for consuls, analogous to West 
Point and Annapolis, and make these schools 
lead to a life career in the Government service. 


& 


The reasons for the estab- 
lishment of a National 
University at Washington were presented 
with vigor by Miss Suzanne Phelps Gage 
in The Outlook for November 26, 1898. 
Governor John W. Hoyt, the Chairman of 


What is Needed 


the committee organized for the purpose 


of forwarding the-interests of such a Uni- 
versity, has recently declared that the 
creation of such an institution “‘ would be 
the logical culmination of the American 
system of public education.” ‘There is, 
however, no system of education in this 
country such as obtains in Germany and 
especially in France, and no necessity, 
therefore, for laying the foundations of a 
new institution im order to supply a real 
need in the educational equipment of the 
country. On the other hand, there is sore 
need, not of new universities, but of larger 
endowments for universities already in 
existence. The higher education has be- 


come of necessity extremely expensive,’ 


and is likely to be more so. ‘There are 
half a dozen universities in the country, 
all capable of meeting the most exact de- 
mands for special education, which need 
large increase of endowment and addi- 
tioial facilities of every kind. ‘The first 
educational necessity is to build up what 
we have. Incollege-building, as in build- 
ing of every kind, the tendency has been 
to consult opportunity rather than re- 
sources, and to build in advance of the 
power to sustain strongly and adequately. 
The suggestion of the committee to or- 
ganize in some form the educational oppor- 
tunities of Washington for post-graduate 
work deserves the mos. serious consider- 
ation. Such a plan would utilize| the 
great resources of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, which are largely unused for educa- 
tional purposes. The proposal to main- 
tain a school for consuls, analogous to 
that maintained at West Point for the 


army and at Annapolis for the navy, is 
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also in the line of legitimate and necessary 
educational growth. : 


The rapid growth of New 

York a8 Vork as an educational 
niversity Town 

center is registered by the 
annual reports of the President of Colum- 
bia University and the Chancellor of New 
York University. Both these institutions 
have recently been removed to locations 
of extraordinary dignity and, béauty ; both 
are already handsomely housed, with large 
needs and larger expectqtions for the 
future. In the various schools connected 
with these institutions there are now about 
four thousand young men and women 
who have come from all parts of the coun- 
try to secure academic, professional, tech- 
nical, or artistic training in this city. In 
nine years, as President Low tells us, 
the membership of Columbia University 
has been increased by one hundred per 
cent.; and the New York University, Chan- 
cellor McCracken reminds us, instead of 
being three small schools very slightiy con- 
nected, with an attendance of less than 
three hundred students, has become now 
seven thoroughly and organically connected 
schools, with an attendance of more than 
seventeen hundred students. Compared 
with the older University cities of the 
world, New York is not yet in numbers 
on a footing with the greatest of them. 
It is far behind Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and 
other old-time centers of culture on the 
Continent and in England; but it has 
taken a great step forward, and is on the 
way to do the work which it ought to do 
in the educational field. Its two chief 
institutions and many of its professional 
schools are nobly housed ; they symbolize 
to the eye by their very structure the 
elevation and greatness of their aims. 
But all these schools need a much more 
substantial basis of endowment. Columbia 
College is bearing a heavy debt, incurred 
in the large expenses attending its re- 
moval, and the New York University is 
hampered by fhe same burden. New 
York ought to pay all these debts; the 
metropolis owes it to its universities to 
give them the very largest opportunities 
to do their work with intelligence, com- 
prehensiveness, and skill. A city is big 
by virtue of its size; it is great by virtue 
of the things it cares for and the interests 
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to which it devotes itself. New York is 
already big; there is every promise that 
it will become great. 


@ | 
Slavery in the Sulu 
Archipelago 


In a recent editorial article in the 
Springfield (Mass.) ‘ Republican” we 
find the following comment : 3 


He who is in for a penny will soon find he is 
in for a pound—so ran‘an old proverb; and 
nothing can be less surprising than the appear- 
ance of The Outlvok in defense of slavery and 
polygamy under the American flag. From 
apology for criminal aggression this follows 
as a matter of course, under that law of con- 
tinuity by. which the backslider goes bounding 
down from evil to evil in rapidly accelerated 
pace. . . It issomething that The Outlook ad- 
mits slavery to be an evil. But, under the law 
we have mentioned, it must come to pass that 
soon The Outlook will be maintaining that 
slavery isa good thing in itself. That was the 
way of it in the South before the Civil War. 
Slavery was an evil which should be abolished 
clear up to 1830 or thereabouts. Then it began 
to appear from the Southern pulpits as a 
divine and beneficent institution. The Outlook 
is already well on the way to this contention. 
It speaks of the wisdom of the *“ Mosaic dis- 
pensation ” in tolerating evil, and from this it 
is only a step to resolutions such as were 
adopted by godly men in St. Louis for use in 
driving Lovejoy and all other agitators of the 
kind out of the city in 1836: : 


Resolved, That the sacred writings furnish abundant 
evidence of the existence of slavery from the earliest 
periods. The patriarchs and prophets possessed slaves—— 
our Saviour recognized the relation between master and 
slave, and deprecated it not ; hence we know that he did 
not condemn that relation. 

Therefore, Resolved, That we consider slavery as it now 
exists in the United States [e..g., the Sulu islands] as 
sanctioned by the sacred Scriptures. 


The Constitution of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Meantime, also resolved, that the Civil War 
was a failure, that its monuments should be 
razed, and that the 13th amendment was the 
work of the “ unorthodox, irreverent, infidel 
agitators” of the slavery period, which ought 
to be stricken out that room may be made for 
writing God into the Constitution. 

The Springfield ‘“* Republican ” appears 
to us not so familiar as it should be with the 
history of the United States, or even with 
its own history. Prior to the Civil. War 
there were two anti-slavery parties in the 
United States. One wished to deal with 
slavery in the States as apparently the 
Springfield “ Republican ” now wishes to 
deal with it in the Sulu Archipelago. 
This party demanded the “ immediate and 
unconditional emancipation” of the slaves, 


condemned all slaveholders as “on the 
same level of infamy and in the same 
fiendish category as kidnappers and men- 
stealers,’” and, because under the United 
States Constitution they could not accom- 
plish by legal measures immediate and 
unconditional emancipation, denounced 
that Constitution as “a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell.”” Their 
motto was, ‘*‘ No union with slaveholders.”’ 
At that time the Springfield Republican” 
did not agree with this party. ‘“ The 
‘Republican,’ ”’ says George S. Merriam in 
his life of Samuel Bowles, “ like the great 
majority of Northern people, had no sym- 
pathy with the principles or methods of 
the Garrisonian Abolitionists.”’ 

The other party believed in gradual 


emancipation; would have been very will- - 


ing to provide some compensation for the 
slaveholders ; was content to put restraint 
upon slavery anda wall about it; believed 
that if this could be done slavery could and 
would be done away with in time, peace- 
fully, under educational and economic 
laws; meanwhile, simply resisted its ag- 
gressions and extensions, its demand to 
enter new territories and to pursue its flee- 
ing slaves into free States and recapture 
them by Federal marshals and at Federal 
expense. It proposed, in short, to treat 
slavery in the States as the Mosaic laws 
treated it in Palestine and as Great 
Britain treated it in her colonies. To 
this party belonged such preachers as 
Channing and Beecher, such editors as 
Samuel Bowles and Horace Greeley, such 
statesmen as Seward, Chase, and Lincoln. 
The principles and methods of the Gar- 
risonian Abolitionists The Outlook does 
not believe in; it believes in the prin- 
ciples and methods of Seward, Chase, and 
Lincoln. ‘The principle is that of moral 


-evolution ; the method is that of gradual 


and compensated emancipation. 

Slavery and polygamy both exist among 
the Moros in the Sulu Archipelago, though 
Mr. Bass has shown in “ Harper’s Week- 
ly”’ that the latter is rather a form of 
feudalism than strictly a form of slavery. 
Gradual emancipation is the remedy for 
this slavery; education 1s the remedy for this 
polygamy. The Americans are living inthe 
nineteenth century after Christ ; the Moros 
in the teath century before Christ. We 
cannot transfer them from their age into 
ours by any instantaneous process. Moral 
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as well as scientific ideas must have time 
to grow. “tis a principle of physics that 
any object can be transferred from ote 
point to another point only by carrying it 
through all the intermediate points. Itis 
a principle of morals that a people can be 
carried from one epoch in moral develop- 
ment to another epoch in moral develop- 
ment only by being carried through all 
the intermediate epochs. ‘The process 
may be accelerated, but it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The fact that the United 
States Constitution provides that “ neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude except 
as a punishment for crime ... shall 
exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction,’ must 
be taken into account by Congress in 
determining what shall be the relation 
between the United States and the Sulu 
Archipelago. It may well require us to 
treat them as a dependent people, but not 
subject to our general jurisdiction. ‘The 
problem is difficult of solution, but easy of 
statement. It is emphatically not, How 
shall we compel by force the Moros to 
accept instantly our industrial and domes- 
ticideals? It is, How can we create among 
the Moros a public sentiment which will 
itself gradually ameliorate and eventually 
bring to an end these twin relics of 
barbarism ? 


What Should Congress 
Do? 


It is evident that the campaign in Luzon 
is drawing to its close. ‘The report of the 
Philippine Commission, the paper of Pres- 
ident J. G. Schurman in The Outlook of 
November 4, and of Dean C. Worcester 
in “ Harper’s Weekly ’’—an ‘abstract of 
which is given in another column—have 
also made it clear to the great body of 
unprejudiced Americans that no other 
issue could have been either desired or 
expected than the establishment of the 
supremacy of the United States in the 
Philippine Archipelago. There will still 


be some to whom the nominal independ- 
ence of a community seems more impor- 
tant than the real liberty of the individual, 
and more who will fail to discriminate 
between the two; to such the overthrow 
of the Aguinaldo military régime will still 
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seem an act of political injustice. But 
they will be a diminishing number; and 
all those who see clearly, as we think 
most Americans do, that independence is 
only a means to an end, and that end the 
liberty, development, and welfare of the 
individuals who make up the community, 
will rejoice that the Philippines are to be 
for the present dependent on America for 
political guidance and some measure of 
political control, and will turn their 
thoughts from the question of the past, 
Shall the supremacy of America be main- 
tained? to the question of the future, 
How shall it be so exercised as to secure 
justice, liberty, and the highest and most 
rapid development to the dependent com- 
munity? On this question we wish to 
offer here some suggestions. 

I. It would be, in our judgment, a mis- 
take for Congress to pledge future inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos. When the 
war is over and the wounds are somewhat 
healed, when the factions to which it has 
given rise are dissolved, and some approx- 
imation to a national unity 1s secured in 
its heterogeneous populations, when busi- 
ness is established, property rights are 
guaranteed, and some measure of popular 
education is secured by means cf a 
public-school system—then, if a majority 
of the intelligent and  property-owning 
inhabitants of the islands desire independ- 
ence, it certainly will be giventothem. It 
is quite incredible that we should be will- 
ing to bear the expense involved in main. 
taining at such a distance an imperial sway 
over a reluctant people. Economic con- 
siderations would combine with moral 
considerations to prevent. self- 
interest and altruism make the same 
demand, it is sure to be granted. 

But it is quite time enough to cross 
that bridge when we come to it. The 
Outlook believed a year ago that it 
would be wise fer Congress to make 
the same promise to the Filipinos which it 
had made to the Cubans. We still think 
that it would have been wise at that time. 
It would have.eased the minds of many 
Americans who have been critical of, if 
not opposed to, the policy of establishing 
our supremacy in this distant archipelago ; 
it might even have deprived Aguinaldo of 
the war-cry by which he has deceived 
others and perhaps even himself. But 
the time for such a promise has passed. 


] 
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Now it would be without effect in the 
United States, and in the Archipelago 
might easily have the effect to strengthen 
rather than weaken the power of Agui- 


naldo and his adherents, by producing an > 


impression of a vacillating policy if not of 
divided counsels in America, and a con- 
viction that a little longer fighting on 
their part would give him the power he 
desires. 

II. But Congress should explicitly de- 
clare to the Filipinos that they shall enjoy 
under the American flag those rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
for which our Declaration of Independ- 
ence truly declares that just governments 
are organized among men. Nor should it 
content itself with mere glittering gener- 
alities; it should promise to them that 
the Church and State shall be separated : 
that the people shall no longer bear the 
burden of religious institutions, Catholic 
or Protestant, any further than their own 
religious inclinations prompt; that the 
titles to land shall be judicially investi- 
gated and unlawful claimants dispos- 
sessed; that the Anglo-Saxon system of 


justice shall supplant the Spanish system 


of injustice, so that every man shall be 
made secure in his person and property, 
and every accused shall know what is the 
accusation, be confronted by his accuser, 
and have a speedy trial before an unpre}- 
udiced tribunal, that all taxes levied in 
the Philippines shall be expended in the 
Philippines in the maintenance of just 
government, the promotion of public im- 
-provements, and the establishment of a 
system of public education free from 
ecclesiastical control; and that all local 
government shall be reposed in the hands 
of the Filipinos as far as they are prepared 
to assume its responsibilities. We want 
no “ wards of the Nation.” We have had 


too much of that in our Indian adminis-° 


tration. ' We want a free people enjoying 
the same rights which we ourselves enjoy, 
and protected in those rights as we are 
protected, without being received into the 
partnership of the States and allowed to 
help govern us. 

III. But, for the present, Congress 
should satisfy itself with some such gen- 
eral declaration. It will make a mistake 


if it attempts to construct in a single ses- 
sion a system of government for this dis- 
tant colony. The French in the eighteenth 
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century abolished all their old instituticns 
and created a new constitution evolved 
out of their own @ priori consideration of 
what justice and right demand. The 
English have modified their constitution 
from generation to generation; it has 
grown out of the events of history. In 
America, while we seemed to follow the 
French, we in fact followed the English, 
method. It is much the better method of 
the two. Sufficient for the day are the 
problems thereof. No man is wise enough 
to decide to-day what should be the future 
relations of this distant people to our 
own. They may become independent; 
they may become a colony; they may be- 
come a State in a future “ federation of 
mankind.” Who can tell? Do to-day 


whatever is necessary to secure to the. 


Filipinos justice and liberty to-day, and 
leave to our children, who will be wiser 
than we are, the problems of to-morrow. 
IV. Meanwhile, and as a first step to 
this process of developing a government 
of law and liberty in the Philippine Archi- 
peiago, the line should be drawn there, as 
it is in all civilized communities, between 
the civil and the military administration. 
The former should be recognized as su- 
perior and permanent, the latter as subor- 
dinate and temporary. Justice to General 
Otis demands that he should no longer be 
expected to exercise the double duties 
of civil administrator and military cam- 
paigner, either of which are quite enough 
for one man. How long an armed force 
may be maintained in the mountain dis- 
tricts it is impossible to foretell. Even 
when an organized army no longer exists, 
armed guerrillas and banditti will remain. 
It was many years before the Lowlanders 
in the borderland between England and 
Scotland were safe from the raids of the 
armed Highlanders. This history may 
repeat itself in Luzon. For some time to 
come the police powers in the Philippine 
Archipelago will have to be exercised, not 
by a local constabulary, but by a centrally 
directed military authority. But this 
military authority should not be the only 
nor the chief authority. A Civil Governo- 
should be appointed, who at first may wel 
be a military man armed with gwas/ auto- 
cratic powers, but who should certainly 
possess constitutional knowledge. To him 
should be intrusted the task of organizing 
civil governments in all the territory re- 
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deemed from misrule as fast as it is so 
redeemed. 

The Filipinos rightfully look to Con- 
gress as the fountain-head of authority 
under our Constitution ; they rightfully ob- 
ject to being left under a government which 
has no other basis than the military power 
of the President. Congress should, by 
appropriate resolution or legislation, ratify 
the pledges already made to the Filipinos 
by the President, possibly with additional 
specifications; it should provide courts 
of justice, or authorize the President to 
organize such courts; it should confer on 
him authority to appoint a Civil Governor 
with general authority to start the machin- 
ery of government, subject to such general 
principles as those indicated above; and 
it may then well await the further develop- 
ment of events, while it considers at its 
leisure what are to-be the future relations 
of the Archipelago and its heterogeneous 
populations to the people of the United 
States in America. 


An Outbreak of Hysteria 


There is probably not more bad taste 
in this country than in any other country, 
but under American conditions everything 
comes to the surface ; and the bad taste, 
to put it mildly, of some Americans and 
many newspapers was never thrown into 
more striking relief than on the announce- 
ment that Admiral Dewey had conveyed 
the house recently presented to him to 
his wife. Without waiting to verify the 
statement or to take serious thought upon 
it, a host of people deluged the Admiral 
with offensive letters which they had no 
business to write, and many newspapers 
printed criticisms which betrayed element- 
ary knowledge of the customs of civilized 
society. 
more execrable taste. Even if the Admiral 
had presented the house to his wife, and 
had made a mistake in so doing, nothing 
could have been more shocking than any 
criticism of that action from the donors. 
To make a present to a man, and then 
dictate its uses to him, is to offend even a 
rudimentary sense of propriety. As a 
matter of fact, it now appears that the 
house was presented to Mrs. Dewey, and 
by her transferred to Admiral Dewey’s 
son two days in advance of the preliminary 
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announcement of the transfer of the prop- 
erty, and that this was done for the sake 
of relinquishing formally any rights which 
Mrs. Dewey might possibly have in the — 
house. Thus it appears that Admiral 
Dewey, with characteristic thoroughness, © 
had made a final disposal of the whole 
matter in accordance with the wishes of 
the donors of the property. The sudden 
hurricane of criticism which blew upon 
him from some quarters would have been 
childish if it had not been so offensive. 
It gave needless pain to a man who is 
evidently as sensitive as he is brave and 
efficient. The simplicity with which he 
expressed to a reporter his grief and sur- 
prise will endear: him to the American 
people, who, as a people, it is needless to 
say, had no share in the ridiculous attack 
upon him. ‘To follow such an ovation, 
and, in many cases, such undignified forms 
of adulation, as awaited the Admiral on 
his return, with so sudden and irrational 
an outbreak of condemnation, is to give 
good ground for the comments in which 
the European press is now indulging on 
the ingratitude of democracies. ‘The inci- 
dent is, from every point of view, a morti- 
fying one. The only consolation in con- 
nection with it is that the actors in it 
belong to the noisy few, and not to the 
silent and. sensible many. With the 
American people Admiral Dewey stands 
precisely where hestood before the hysteria 
of last week had seized its victims. 


Literature in the South 


In the widening of literary activity 
which during the past two decades has 
been giving us something approaching a 
National literature, the South has borne a 
very notable part; indeed, it may be said 
that it has borne the chief part. At the 
close of the war American literature meant, 
to the vast majority of readers in this coun- 
try and abroad, the New England writers, 
with Irving, Bryant, and Poe; and there 
are readers, and even writers of text-books 
on the subject, who are still at this point. 
But the country has gone far beyond it; 
the old reputations are safe, but we are 
living in a broader day, and the sections 
are lost in the Nation. Every part of the 
«>ountry has found some expression in 
literature, and the open-minded student 
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of the spiritual progress of America hears 
a chorus of voices where he once heard 
only a few individual tones. 

To this increasing volume of literary 
expression the South has made a contri- 
bution of the most original and significant 
kind. The genius of the old South went 
into the management of public affairs, and 
gave the country a group of statesmen 
who would have added dignity to the most 
illustrious periods of statesmanship. Such 
men as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Marshall, to cite the earliest examples, 
do not suffer by comparison with the fore- 


most public men of any country; and the. 


traditions of ability, character, and devo- 
tion to the public service created by these 
eminent servants of the State were sus- 
tained to the very middle of the century. In 
no section of the country was there deeper 
interest in public affairs and more general 
and intelligent discussion of public ques- 
tions than in the old South. It was the 
misfortune rather than the fault of the 
Southern people that slavery, being an 
anachronism in a cultivated modern so- 
ciety, diverted the vital forces of the 
section from their normal channel! and 
interrupted natural development. 

The South never lacked institutions, like 


the University of Virginia, which kept alive | 


the best traditions of scholarship ; it never 
lacked that fine old-fashioned culture 
which kept the delightful homes on the 
tide-waters of Virginia, on the South 
Carolina plantations, and in many other 
localities, in touch with the best of thought 
and art which the Old World could send 
to the New. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned whether, within a much smaller 
circle, the love of letters for their own 
sake was not keener than in New England, 
where there was a much larger group of 
highly educated men, but where ethical 
and religious questions made literature as 
literature a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. | 

Social, industrial, and political condi- 
tions in the old South did not, however, 
ioster and stimulate literary expression. 
Plantation life produced a society which 
resembled in taste and interest the Eng- 
lish county society of the last century; 
social intercourse became one of the finest 
arts of life; but the attrition of mind with 
mind in cities was largely lost. None of 
the elements of an active literary life was 
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present; writers were few ; there were no 
publishers of means; and the circle of 
readers was too small to give an author 
of the first rank adequate support. The 
“Southern Literary Messenger,” under 
Poe’s editorship, seemed to promise defi- 
nite encouragement to Southern writers 
and to offer a kind of leadership to 
Southern literary development; but Poe, 
although not lacking in editorial sagacity, 
was not fitted by temperament to do such 
a work. 

Professor William M. Thornton, of the 
University of Virginia, not long ago 
reviewed the literary history of the South 
in an address full of affection for his sec- 
tion, but full also of sound literary judg- 
ment; an address which deserves careful 


reading at the hands of all Northern 
‘ students of our literature. For, limited 


as was the literary expression of the old 
South, it has not, as a rule, had adequate 
attention ; the great majority of our liter- 
ary histories and text-books have shown, 
in this respect, lamentable lack of  per- 
spective; a lack due, not to sectional 
prejudice, but to the prepossessions of a 
period when for most Northern readers 
New England literature and American 
literature were interchangeable terms. 

Poe, Timrod, and Lanier must be 
seriously reckoned with in any adequate 
account of American literature, and Pro- 
fessor Thornton is quite within bounds in 
claiming for them poetic equality with 
Bryant, Whittier, and Longfellow : 

Surely it is not the blind partiality of a 
Southerner for men and things Southern that 
makes me discern in our own poets—in Poe 
and Timrod and Lanier—a truer poetic spirit, 
a deeper union with the divine potencies of 
beauty and goodness and love, than are to be 
found in their brother singers—even in Bryant 
and Whittier and Longfellow. When we re- 
flect upon the shoriness of their sorrowing 
lives, on the anxieties and sufferings which 
clouded their mortal days, on the noble cour- 
age with which they strove for opportunity to 
utter forth their heaven-inspired messages, on 
the rich possibilities of their fates had health 
and ease been given to them, our admiration 
for their genius is deepened, and all the foun- 
tains of our pity are unsealed. 

Th: South of to-day has, however, 1 0 
explanations to make; her quota of 
writers of original gift and genuine art is 
perhaps more important than that fur- 
nished by any other section of the country. 
Mr. Harr:s is one of the first writers of 
the day by virtue of the freshness of his 
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materials and of his art; Mr. Page has 
given us those softly touched and deeply 
humanized pictures of an older society 
which, in their simplicity and sincerity, 
carry the assurance of long life with them ; 
Mr. Allen has interpreted another phase 
_ of the same social life with an art of sur- 
passing beauty; the memory of Richard 
Malcolm Johnston will long be kept green 
by his delightful humorous sketches of 
Middle Georgia; Mrs. Stuart knows how 
to set humor and pathos flowing, after the 
manner of nature, from the same springs ; 
Miss King has shown the most sensitive 
and vital skill in her New Orleans studies ; 
Mr. Cable’s art long ago evidenced his 
right to a permanent place in American 
fiction ; Miss Murfree has made the iso- 
lated plateau of the Tennessee country 
familiar ground to the whole country; 
and, latest of this variously gifted group, 
Miss Johnston has brought back with 
graphic skill the manner and spirit of the 
colonial times on the tide-waters of the 
James River. 

These writers exhibit very distinctly 
certain qualities of the Southern tempera- 
ment from which much may be expected 
in the literature of the future. That tem- 
perament is strong in the primal qualities 
of literature—passion, sentiment, emotion, 
and humor. It is not afraid of emotion, 
as the Northern temperament often is. It 
has a native bent towards certain high 
ideals, and has not been touched by the 
frost of the critical atmosphere. There 
is, perhaps, too little criticism in the 
South ; but there is, on the other hand, 
that courage of emotion which all the 
great artists have had. The work of these 
writers shows the originative impulses; it 
is not the product of ripe scholarship nor 


of a cosmopolitan culture; it comes from. 


the heart rather than from the analytical 
faculties ; it deals with the universal emo- 
tions, believes in them, exalts them, and 
idealizes them. It is made of flesh and 
blood; it is, therefore, simple, tender, 
humorous,,and altogether human. And 
these qualities give assurance that it has 
long life before it. 

It is a matter of minor importance from 
what section our literature comes, so long 
as we have it; our real books belong to the 
whole country, wherever they happen to be 
born ; but the contribution of the South of 
to-day to American letters is so significant 


and so characteristic that it ought to be 
studied more carefully as a whole. 


Seeing God 


In his glowing presentation of “ Right 
Living as a Fine Art,” Dr. Hillis says 
that ‘‘Greatness is vision.” Too many 
people surrender vision entirely to great- 
ness, and assume that it is the sole pos- 
session of those who are unusually gifted 
or fortunate. But vision lies within the 
reach of all who are willing to climb. The 
exceptionally vigorous may be able to get 
the great sweep of view from the summit 
of the Matterhorn; there are many who 
caunot climb so far; but the nearer hills 
are within reach. It is not a question of 
unusual privileges; it is simply a question 
of putting one’s self in the way of seeing 
the right things. Everybody can see, but 
many look at the wrong things. Chan- 
ning, with characteristic insight, advises 
people to “listen to stars and birds, babes 


and sages, with open hearts.” The char. 


acter of one’s higher life depends upon 
what one chooses to see and those one 
chooses to hear. Vision applies to the 
many as much as to the few. 

God never imposes duties without afford- 
ing the possibility of vision ; for duty with- 
out vision is drudgery, as work without 
inspiration is toil. It is the ability to see 
beyond the point at which one stands 
which makes the journey over the long, 
hard road stimulating instead of exhaust- 
ing; and it is the ability to discern by 
vision the spiritual quality in every-day 
work, and the spiritual influences of the 
common relations, which lifts life out of 
the commonplace. There is a spiritual 
aristocracy, but it is not of God’s making. 
Men elect whether or not they shall be- 
long to the spiritually best by accepting 
or rejecting the gift of vision. Sainthood 
never came to one who could not see as 
well as bearanddo. The saints are those 
who see God, not simply those who do 
his will; and to see God is as much the 
privilege of the untrained and ill-condi- 
tioned as of the few upon whom gifts of 
intellect, opportunity, and grace have been 
showered. Every one has eyes; the 
trouble is that many do not use them 
wisely. God is always within sight if one 
knows where to look. 
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HE novels of the last six months 
show an extraordinary range of 
interests and a wide diversity of 

methods among writers of fiction. The 
recession -from realism in its extreme 
forms becomes more marked as time 
goes on; so far as current American and 
English fiction is concerned, not a single 
novel of pronounced realistic method ap- 
pears in the long list. On the contrary, 
one of the most marked tendencies of 
the hour is the return to the field of 
pure adventure which was made several 
years ago when “ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
and ‘‘ A Gentleman of France ” were find- 
ing their earliest readers. Side by side 
with the story of incident are found the 
semi-historical story, the social study, and 
the problem novel. It does not follow, 
however, that the realistic movement has 
left no permanent trace of itself. The 
work of Zola contained, from the very 
beginning, elements which stamped it as 
provisional and foreshowed rigid limita- 
tions of its value and influence; but the 
conscience of the realist, manifested in his 
determination to get at the facts and set 
them forth without regard to moral or 
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artistic consequences, has borne fruit ina 
closer observation of social phenomena, a 
firmer structure of plot, and greater solidity 
and accuracy of style. The realist failed 
in many cases to discern the relative value 
of facts, but his devotion to the fact was 
his great contribution to the literary tend- 
encies of the last quarter of a century. 
Among recent social studies Mr. War- 


ner’s “That Fortune” deserves special 


attention. An essayist of delightful qual- 
ity, with a gift of genuine humor, Mr. 
Warner has long been a keen student of 
men and manners. He is a traveler by 
instinct, and a born traveler is generally 
an intelligent observer. Bred in the best 
social conditions, sensitive to the finest 
things in life and art, and acquainted at 
first hand with the life of his time and 
his country, Mr. Warner was admirably 
equipped to trace the rise of a great for- 


tune acquired by unscrupulous methods, 


its corrupting effect not only on the man 
who secures it but on those who spend it, 
and its final loss in one of those tremen- 
dous disasters which from time to time 
overtake speculative prosperity. This 
chapter of contemporary history Mr. 
Warner has written in three admirable 
stories, full of his discriminating observa- 
tion, his large knowledge of life, his 
humor, and his charm of manner. Mr. 
Warner is a man of letters who stands by 
and for the best standards without a trace 
of didacticism. ‘“ That Fortune” is not 
a dramatic story; but it is high-minded, 
clean, sincere, fresh in feeling, and per- 
vaded by an atmosphere of sound think- 
ing and honorable living. Mr. Warner 
has long been one of the forces for higher 
civilization in this country. 

In any list of living American writers of 
the first rank, Mr. Joel Chandler Harris 
must find a place. He is one of the very 
few Americans now writing books who is 


likely to be known in a somewhat remote 


future, because he is one of the few whois 


dealing at first hand with fresh material, 
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and dealing with it in a manner which is 
at once vital and artistic. The figure of 
*“ Uncle Remus” is not only sharply de- 
fined in the imagination of this generation, 


but will be present in the imagination of 


other generations ; and the folk-lore which 
has gathered about him constitutes an im- 
portant contribution to literary material and 
to the history of the human mind on this 
continent. The ‘“ Uncle Remus ”’ stories, 
like the stories in the ‘“ Jungle Book,”’ 
seem to have been produced by the soil 
or by the civilization, and not by a single 
writer. Mr. Harris could not have done 
what he has done so 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


his readers as close to the negro as he has 
taken his younger readers to the life of 
the Southern child of imagination, and to 
the characteristics of the fox, the coon, and 
the rabbit in his earlier tales. 

The passionate interest which a multi- 


tude of people have in social problems— 


finds expression in Sherwood’s 
‘‘ Henry Worthington, Idealist,” a story 
of such uncommon quality of refinement, 
skill, and intensity that it can hardly fail 
to command wide attention. The name 
of the author has already appeared on two 
stories, looser in structure and lighter in 
tone, but revealing an 


well if he had not had 
a genuine gift of hu- 
mor. It is this qual- 
ity of his mind which 
comes to the front in 
“The Chronicles of 
Aunt Minervy Ann,” 
a series of stories or 
character studies, 
eight in number, 
which are in their 
way quite irresisti- 
ble. Aunt Minervy 
Ann belongs with the 
elect in the matter of 
racial distinctness, 
keenness of tongue, 
and the faculty of 
making herself inter- 


ardent nature bent on 
getting below the sur- 
face, and on a small 
volume of verse; but 
this story makes a 
decided advance on 
Miss Sherwood’s ear- 
lier work. It is well 
put together; the con- 
trasts of character are 
very skillfully man- 
aged; the intensity 
of the author and of 
the chief actors in her 
drama is relieved by 
many touches. of 
humor and by a good 
deal of very keen 
character study. It 


esting. In this vol- 


is distinctly the work 


ume Mr. Harris takes 
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of a woman of great 
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refinement of mind and taste, combined 
with a determination to see the hardest 
facts and give them due weight. It was 
a master stroke to set against the back- 
ground of an old university town, charm- 
ingly sketched, the full iniquity of the 
cheap department store with its sordid 
details of inadequate salaries, overworked 
and underfed girls, bad air, tyrannical and 
irrational fines. This contrast is made 
more striking by bringing out, on one side, 
the antagonism between the traditionally 
honest and pious owner’ of “‘ Smith’s ” and 
his clear-eyed and high-spirited daughter, 
and, on the other, the pathetic drifting 
‘apart of the fine- 


773 


among the upper classes and suffering and 
discontent among the lower, is brought 
before the imagination in a manner of un- 
compromising directness. ‘The style goes 
straight to the mark, as if the author cared 
for nothing but to set the facts before 
the reader. The book conveys a sense 
of deep indignation behind it, and this is 
so genuine and has such righteous sources 


in social and religious conditions that one 


is not inclined to dwell on the one-sided 


treatment of organized religion which per- 


vades the story. Inthe most demoralized 
times the freethinkers are not all gen- 
uine and heroic and the religious people 

are not all hypocrites 


grained old scholar 
to whom contact 
with the sordid side 
of things is repul- 
sive, and his equally 
fine-grained son to 
whom knowledge 
brings tragic respon- 
sibilities, and who 
cannot keep his so- 
ciological _conclu- 
sions within the safe 
atmosphere of the 
class-room. The 
questions of the 
right of a college 
to receive money 
which has been cru- 
elly or corruptly 
secured, and of free- 
dom of teaching, are 
presented the 


and sneaks. Where 
there is somuch hon- 
est indignation, 
ever, much may be 
forgiven to partial 
observation or an 
exceptional personal 
experience. The 
story is defective in 
its construction, the 
second half being 
almost distinct from 
the first half. But 
when all defects are 
enumerated, the 
novel remains one 
of unusual and som- 
ber power; a book 
which leaves a last- 
ing impression on 
the memory. 

In point of beauty 


most concrete fash- F 
ion, and with un- | 

flinching directness. The story is so full 
of incident and observation that its 
large lines of construction are sometimes 
blurred ; it might have been simpler and 
more objective, but it is a story to be 
reckoned with. 

Mark Rutherford’s ‘‘ Revolution in Tan- 
ner’s Lane” is also a social study, and a 
very powerful one. The conditions which 
it describes date back to the England of 
1814, and the story was published in Eng- 
land several years ago ; it deserves wider 
attention than it has had in this country, 
and although the time of its action is 
past, the drama which it presents is con- 
temporary with every generation. ‘The 
England of the Regency, with profligacy 
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of style and literary 
quality a first place 
must be given to Mr. Hewlett’s * Little 
Novels’ of Italy,” a collection of short 
stories of Renaissance life, manners, and 
morals in Italy. That Mr. Hewlett has 
made not only a careful but a very intelll- 
gent study of this fascinating and per- 
plexing period, so full of psychological 
contradictions, was shown in his ‘* Earth- 
work out of Tuscany,” a study of Italian 
character and art of penetrating and illu- 
minating intelligence. In that charming 
book certain elusive but formative influ- 
ences are very subtly discerned and con- 
veyed to the reader with skill of a very 
high and rare order. In this new venture 
the same power of reaching the imagination 
is Shown—the quality which invested “‘ The 
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Forest Lovers” withsomuchcharm. The 
age which is brought before the imagina- 
tion in this volume was studied by Symonds 
and Pater with a kindred sympathy of the 
imagination; it has been studied by a 
host of scholars with reference to its histori- 
cal facts. Its life was in its facts, but it 
can be found there only by the imagina- 
tion. That life gave Webster and Cyril 
Tourneur material for the most appalling 
tragedies, as it gave Shakespeare material 
for some of his most brilliant comedies ; 
it was a life in 
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Canadian, the Indian trapper, the voy- 
ageur, half-civilized and half-savage, with 
their untamed passions, their primitive 
directness of speech and action, are clearly 
realized in the imagination of her readers. 
She has a warm style, full of color and 
entirely objective. Her stories are all 
romances, depending for their effects on 
simple, broad lines of characterization ; 
with the habit of subjective analysis of 
many Americans she has nothing in com- 
mon. Her men and women are mani- 
festly of flesh and 


which morals were 
for the time entire- 
ly detached from 
intelligence and 
the mind  abso- 
lutely divorced 
from con- 
science. In these 
stories Mr. Hew- 
lett makes us real- 
ize in the imagina- 
tion this strange, 
abnormal type of 
character, this aw- 
ful indifference to 
the laws of life 
combined with the 
highest skill in 
practical affairs, 
this devotion to 
religion hand in 
hand with cruelty 
and lust, this calm |} 
beauty behind 
which all manner 
of unnatural crime 
was hidden. Such 
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blood, with ele- 
mental passions, 
and standing in 
very direct rela- 
tions with one an- 
other. She knows 
them thoroughly, 
and she describes 
them with sympa- 
thy and zest. 
“The Pride of 
Jennico”’ was an 
admirable story of 
adventure, and 
“Young April” 
fully sustains Mr. 
Castle’s growing 
‘reputation. It is 
an uncompromis- 
ing romance, laid 
in the region to 
which one is al- 
ways glad to resort 
for rest from the 
pressure of work 
and care. Like 
its predecessor 


and  Stevenson’s 


material makes 
stories which be- 
long entirely to 
older readers—those to whom the face of 
Mona Lizaisa fascinating study rather than 
atemptation. Thecharm of the period, its 
beauty, gayety, vivacity, joy in life, have 
never been more skillfully interwoven in 
a work of deeper and truer art feeling. 
Mrs. Catherwood has a natural affinity 
for the picturesque types of men and 
women who appear in the story of the 
exploration and settlement of the valley 
of the St. Lawrence and the wilderness 
tothelakes. Inher latest volume, ‘“‘ Mac- 
kinac and Lake Stories,’ she is on fa- 
miliar ground. The half-breed, the French 
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Prince Otto,” it 
deals with a small 
group of brilliant people whose lives are 
rich in incident and encircled with intrigue. 
The principal figure is an opera-singer of 
free manners and good heart; and about 
her are gathered three men of personal fas- 
cination and of royal good-fellowship. It 
is a chapter from a never-fading story of 
adventurous youth; full of color, emotion, 
and daring. The knowledge of evil is in 
it—too plainly in the foreground for 
younger readers; but the story is sound 
in its valuation of virtue and courage. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “Ship of Stars ” 
would be welcome if it were only for its del- 
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fact that they all be- 
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icate portrayal of boy life and child feeling. 
It is, besides this, a fresh and wholesome 
romance, with the salty sharpness of atmos- 
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distinctly a spiritual element in the story. 
Queen Eleanor, Gilbert Warde, Bernard 
of Clairaux, and Anne of Auch are striking 
creations, while the sit- 


phere keenly suggest- 


ive of the western || 
coast of Cornwall. ae 
That the story ends 

indefinitely may be 
imputed as a fault 
or merit according to [|—- 
the reader’s theory of 
fiction. There are 
several characters of 
vigorous reality—the 
patient, high-minded 


his own hands to re- Pee, 
build the church de- 
stroyed by malignancy; 
the destroyer of the 


$ 


uations invented or 
reproduced from his- 
tory are strange and 
trying to the actors. 
The action lags at 
times and is unduly 
hurried at others, but, 
taking the novel asa 
whole, we find a note 
of freshness and of 
renewed enthusiasm 
which has not always 
been dominant in Mr. 
Crawford’s recent fic- 

tion. Mr. Ford’s “Jan- 

tee ice Meredith ” is, in 


church, a mad old 
Squire, who in _ his 
drinking and cock-fighting maintains a 
resolution to be ‘‘ saved” by force; the 
lovable and proud heroine; the fanatical 
and good-hearted “revivalist, as he would 
be called to-day, and several of the minor 
people. Mr. Quiller-Couch writes with 
literary reserve and a keen sense of style. 
The story has distinction, and it inculcates 
without preachiness the beauty of high 
character and fine ideals. 

The popularity of the historical romance 
is farfrom waning. Here are three books 
as unlikeas three books 
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style and method as 
well as in subject, far 
removed from the book just described. 
It is direct, positive, without great literary 
charm, but eminently successful as pre- 
senting with realistic accuracy the most 
dramatic episodes of the American Revo- 
lution. The heroine is, in the first pages. 
charming inher girlish sauciness and high 
spirits, but as the action advances the 
reader comes. to feel that the love adven- 
tures of Janice are being extended and 
complicated merely to hold together the 
historical narration, and before the tale is 
finished the interest 
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in the fictitious char- 


well could be, having | 


in common only the 


long under that special 
classification of _fic- 
tion—Mr. Crawford’s 
“Tis Croc.” Mr. 
Ford’s “Janice Mere- 
dith,” and ‘ Parson 
Kelly,” by A. E. W. 
Mason and Andrew 
Lang. Mr. Crawford 
in his tale of the second 
Crusade enters a field 
quite new to him. As 
a romance ‘Via Cru- 
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cis is pure and 


acters wanes lament- 
ably. On the other - 
hand, the book is cap- 
ital as a fair-minded 
picture of events and 
conditions — accurate 
in detail, amusing in 
its old-time flavor, 
faithful to the main 
spirit of the Revolu- 
tion, dignified and 
strong in its sketch of 
Washington, notafraid 
to show the coarser 
side of life a hundred 
years ago, the mixed 


3 


strong; as an attempt 
to infuse life into the 
dry bones of historical relation it is fairly 
successful ; as a tribute to knightly high- 
mindedness and religious chivalry there is 


MAURICE 


motives under which 
many men acted, and 
the truth that there were scoundrels and 
heroes, vulgarians and gentlemen, on both 
sides. The book has deservedly obtained 
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a wide reading, but its merit is rather that 
of a series of forcibly drawn and rapidly 
shifted scenes than of a well-constructed plot 
or of original character-creation. ‘ Parson 
Kelly,” on the other hand, is an admirably 
constructed story. ‘The reader’s interest is 
captured at the start, and his curiosity is held 
in suspense to the end. It is easy to guess 
that Mr. Lang has furnished the flavor of 
Stuart romance and the historical details of 
the political plotting, while to Mr. Mason is’ 
undoubtedly due the main work of story-telling 
and incident-weaving—a work in which his 
first book, ‘“* The Courtship of Morrice Buck- 
ler,” showed him an adept. Lovers of Dumas 
and Weyman will find this a story eminently 
totheirtaste. It has spirit, dash, and excite- 
ment, and withal some serious study of motive 
and character. 

Not far removed from the book just de- 
scribed in stirring qualities is Miss Mary 
Johnston’s “ To Have and to Hold,” a romance 
of early Virginia. It tells of a London court 
beauty who fled disguised as a servant to 
Virginia to avoid a hateful marriage, of her 
nominal marriage to a true-hearted Virginian, 
‘of her pursuit by the hated courtier, and of 
many heartrending dangers that thereafter 
befell her on land and sea, ending happily, 
as such a story should. ‘The whole smacks 
of romance rather than of reality, and the 
gentle author’s pirates in particular are far 
from being as convincing as Stevenson’s Long 
John Silver and Admiral Guinea. The tale 
is, however, impossible to lay down unfinished, 
and in the main confirms the favorable im- 
pression made by the author’s “ Prisoners of 
Hope.” As a story pure and simple it is 
eminently engaging. 3 

One of Mr. Kipling’s greatest delights is 
to set the critics bickering. In “ Stalky & 
Co.” he has succeeded admirably in doing 
this, and is doubtless now chuckling over the 
fun, even as his Stalky might have chuckled 
over the discomfiture and puzzlement of his 
masters used to boys as classes rather than 
individuals. One English journal tells us . 
that it has tried “ Stalky ” on a real boy, and 
he found it “spiffing.”” Another says that 
the boys he gave the book to found neither 
sense nor fun init, The ‘“ Academy,” com- 
paring it with “ Eric ’’—which to Mr. Kipling 
represents the incarnation of boy Philistin- 
ism—says: “The impression of boy life 
conveyed by ‘Eric’ is not more false than 
that given by ‘Stalky & Co.,’ but the two 
pictures are the poles asunder. Dean Farrar’s 
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weakness for sentiment is quite equaled 
by Mr. Kipling’s infatuation for might. 
One is as wrong as the other. The real 
boy comes somewhere between the two; 
you will find more of him in ‘Tom 
Brown’ and ‘Tom Sawyer’ than any- 
where else.”” There is good sense in this 
remark, and in that of the same critic 
that the book needs humanizing relief, 
that it has throughout the same “ unerring 
metallic smartness.”’ But, after all, the 
fascination of the Kipling grim fun, the 
brilliant picture-making, the fast-beating 
life and action, the never-ceasing original- 
ity and pleasing perversity—all are here. 
There are also here a few things that will 
offend some tastes; and probably a ma- 
jority of readers would agree that the first 
two and last two chap- 
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what he wants to do, and does it. The 
story of the ambitious young editor bent 
on becoming a novelist is told with skill 
and freshness. If his career is a little 
more rapid in its unfolding and a little more 
successful at the start than most literary 
careers, the reader will overlook the 
improbability and rejoice in the worthy 


~ success of an able man rather than brood 


over its improbability. Mr. Matthews is 
less successful in dealing with his women 
than with his men. The successful novel- 
ist, the young aspirant, the artist, and the 
old engraver are capitally done; the 
women are a little tenuous and uncertain 

in outline. 
Thomas Nelson Page has done a bold 
thing and done it successfully. He has 
brought back the old- 


ters are far superior to 
some of the interven- 
ing episodes, one or 
two of which, indeed, 
might have been omit- 
ted tothe improvement 
of the book. 

Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews knows his New 
York thoroughly and 
believes in it for ar- 
tistic purposes. He 
makes no concessions 
whatever to what some 
novelists and many 


fashioned Christmas 
story—the story which 
our fathers loved, and 
which we still love 


when we open the 
pages of Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol.” 


Mr. Page has taken 
the well-worn theme, 
which one can hardly 
avoid if he wants to 
tell a Christmas story 
at all, of the successful 
man whose life has 
been eaten into by 
care, work, and ava- 


critics have called the 


lack of atmosphere in 
this country, nor does 
he concede anything to that absence of the 
picturesque which has been so often de- 
plored by those who do not know how to 
recognize the picturesque. One likes Mr. 
Matthews because he finds interest in the 
things about him and discovers the beauty of 
hisown surroundings. Thus “ A Confident 
To-Morrow”’ is not only a story of New 
York life, but it is a story of New York; 
the city itself is a kind of protagonist, 
appearing and reappearing with a pictur- 
esque impressiveness and an. artistic 
effectiveness which betray an intimate 
knowledge and a literary skill of a high 
order. Indeed, the workmanship of this 
story is in advance of anything which Mr. 
Matthews has yet done, and it is wholly 
admirable. There are no digressions, no 


surplusage of description, no uncertainty 
of style. 


Mr. Matthews knows precisely 
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rice; who arrives at 
| Christmas Eve almost 
withouta friend, although with an unlimited 
bank account, takes a little girl into part- 
nership with him, turns Santa Claus, and 
recovers the lost world of his youth, his 
hope, and his heart. ‘This seems almost 
commonplace in the outline, but there is 
nothing commonplace in the telling of the 
story; it is full of charm—the charm of 
perfect simplicity—of genuine sentiment, 
and of that refinement of feeling which. 
is one of Mr. Page’s truest gifts. Itisa 
story which no one will read without an 
impulse to get his check-book out, look 
up his forgotten friends, renew his ac- 
quaintance with children, and make him- 
self in all ways a better man. It is a 
lovely story, beautiful in conception and 
beautiful in execution; and the publishers 
have made a charming, old-fashioned book 
of it. 
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M4 [ \O the majority of men who have 
handled Liddell’s Greek Diction- 
ary it will perhaps come as a sur- 

prise that the author was ever a boy. To 

a number of his readers there would seem 

an element of providential compensation 

in that Dean Liddell’ was not only born a 

little boy, but was sent to school in the 

very Yorkshire district which Dickens has 
satirized. ‘Ido not think that any sor- 
row of youth or manhood equals in inten- 
sity and duration the blank and hopeless 
misery which followed the 


positi. I remember him shouting to me, 
‘Liddell, ye’re as saft as butter.’” Even 
when Liddell had attained the dignity of 
the upper forms, he was told in full class 
that he was as lazy as he was long, and 
would bring down his father’s gray hairs in 
sorrow tothe grave. ‘The truth is that he 
was fonder of drawing pictures than of 
his Greek grammar. He seems, however, 
to have been from the first dedicated to 


scholarship, and there is a singularly apt 


anecdote of his early boyhood. On his 
sixth birthday he was prom- 


wretched transference from 
a happy home to a school 
such as that which received 
us in the summer of 1819.” 
It was a rough place, his 
biographer says, with little 
intelligent teaching, the fre- 
quent use of the cane, and 
the inevitable bullying. The 
smaller boys were made to 
sit at the long desks with 
their hands over their eyes, 
and certain big fellows hav- 
ing needles fixed in little ' 
balls of sealing-wax blew 


ised for his diligence at 


‘great honor and reward.” 
The exceedingly great hon- 
or and reward was an intro- 
duction by his father into 
the mysteries of the Eton 
Latin Grammar. “I con- 
tinued to make pretty good 
-progress,” he says, ‘‘ under 
his kind teaching; but as 
I went on from day to day 
I did not regard the honor 
so great as I did on the 
first day.” 


these missiles through pea- 
shooters so as to pin the 
small boys’ ears totheir heads. Later Lid- 
dell speaks of the application of the boot 
as an instrument to cure snoring. At the 
age of twelve he was transferred to the 
celebrated Charterhouse School, where the 
main brutalities he had to suffer were those 
of cold and of abusive epithets. There was 
a fire at the end of the long study, to which 
the smaller boys had a right of access 
which they found it not expedient to ex- 
ercise; and the remarks of the tutors upon 
the pupils in recitation time were precisely 
such as Thackeray has recorded in “ Pen- 
dennis.” Liddell served as a Prepositus. 
“One of the masters, Andrew Irvine, a 
Scotsman,” he testified, ‘‘ used to go about 
the school roaring at the luckless Pre- 


' Memoir of H.G. Liddell. By a Rev. H. L. Thomp- 
son. Henry Holt & Co., New York 
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The element of conti- 
nuity in Liddell’s: life is 
the making of the Dictionary, the value 
of which Max Miiller says, with unin- 
tentional humor, consists in its consum- 
mate sobriety. Liddell rose rapidly in his 
profession as a scholar, married, became 
Head Master of Westminster, Dean of 
Christ Church, and proved himself an 
active and able administrator; but for fifty- 
four years his principal occupation was 
the Dictionary. He was a man, Ruskin 
exclaimed, “ sorrowfully under the domin- 
ion of the Greek dvdyxn;’’ the Dictionary 
seems to have been altogether as hard to 
write as itisto read. ‘“ He resolutely gave 
up to the work all his long vacations, with 
the exception of that which followed his 
sister’s death,” his biographer says, speak- 
ing of the period which preceded the first 
edition ; ‘‘and postponed his first visit to 


his books “an exceedingly | 


— 


4, 
~ 
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Switzerland till after the publication of 
the book in 1843.”’ In spite of the 
devoted help of George Marshall, gen- 
erously acknowledged in the Preface, 
the labor was severe. In July, 1842, 
he writes to Scott: “ You will be glad 
to hear that I have all but finished zz, 
that two-legged monster who must in. 
ancient times have worn his legs astrad- 
dle, else he could never have strode 
over sO enormous a space as he has 
occupied and wil occupy in lexicons.” 
He then draws a picture of the creature 
in human form, and adds: ‘ Behold the 
monster as he has been marking my 
waking and sleeping visions for the 
last many months.” 

One of Dean Liddell’s' schoolfellows 
at the Charterhouse was Thackeray, a 
biography of whom has just been issued 
in two volumes by Mr. Louis Melville. 
“It was my lot,” Liddell writes, speak- 
ing of a time before he rose to a place 


in the upper forms, “ to sit next William 

Makepeace Thackeray; never at- 

tempted to learn the lesson, never exerted 
himself to grapple with the Horace. We 
spent our time mostly in drawing, with 
such skill as we could command. His 
handiwork was very superior to mine, and 
his taste for comic scenes at that time ex- 
hibited itself in burlesque representations 
of incidents in Shakespeare. I remember 
one— Macbeth, as a butcher, brandishing 
two bloody reeking knives, and Lady Mac- 


beth as the butcher’s wife clapping him » 


on the shoulder to encourage him.” 

Mr. Melville writes in his Preface that 
no biography of Thackeray has been put 
forth with any pretensions to finality; Mr. 
Melville’s book would have more preten- 
sions to finality if the author did not seem 
to have had a constitutional objection to 
writing well. It is as if he thought it would 
be unfair to his subject. He mentions on 
one page the slowness of Thackeray in 
getting a hold upon his public; the reason, 
he says, is “ startling ;” this same reason 
he characterizes very justly, one page 
later, as “this very simple explanation.” 


He finds Thackeray’s character at one. 
minute of a bewildering complexity; he 


suggests a minute later, as a sufficient ex- 
planation of its complexity, that Thackeray 
was a simple-minded, honorable gentle- 


Life of Thackeray. By Lewis Melville. Herbert S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago. 
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man. ‘Thackeray, like most of us who 
love him, was a Philistine; but he was a 
Philistine with intelligence and with a 
sense of humor in the place of the ordi- 
nary Philistine’s moral indignation. In 
spite of his early penchant for parody, he 
was not at heart a satirist, least of all a 
cynic; he was only shy; he was possessed 
in a strong degree of most of the sensi- 
bilities that he ridiculed. Thackeray took 
refuge in ridicule, as Byron did, as a de- 


fense: he wished to be sure of the first 


laugh on himself. He says half the time 
what he means and does not mean, and 


means half the time what he says and 


does not say.; it may be suspected that 
in this fact, and not in the fact that he 
was a simple-minded, honorable gentle- 
man, lay the complexity which Mr. Mel- 
ville finds bewildering. 

The main value of Mr. Melville’s book 
lies in his having brought together the 
scattered notices of the portion of Thack- 
eray’s life in which he was receiving his 
education as a novelist. He was not 
destined to be a lexicographer, and neither 
at school nor at college fitted himself to 
become one;-he read tales and _ histories, 
and paid a clandestine visit to Paris. 
He acquired at the University the habits 
and sensibilities of the respectable British 
public, one of whose most authoritative 
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interpreters and prophets he wasto become. 
He traveled on the Continent and in Bohe- 
mia, and passed on the inhabitants of both 
the judgment of an English university man, 
tempered by an immense personal kindli- 
ness. He made an imprudent marriage 
and bad investments in business; he 
knew the menace of debt, and in Mrs. 
Thackeray’s illness the grief of a broken 
home; he becameaclubman and a univer- 
sal diner-out and spectator; he learned 
his public, and lived its life and thought 
its thoughts. The Philistine has lived 
long in the world 
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ance of which these delightful letters are 
full: ‘‘ I sleep upon my art for a pillow; I 
awake in my art; I am unready for death 
because I hate to leave it. I love my wife, 
I do not know how much, nor can, nor 
shall, unless I lost her; but while I can 
conceive my being widowed, I refuse the 
offering of life without my art. I am 
not but in my art; it is me; I am but 
the body of it.’”’ But one hastens to 
beg Mr. Colvin’s pardon when the mo- 
ment of petulance is passed ; the letters 
answer so nearly all the questions which 


a lover of Ste- 


and learned its 
wisdom, and on 
the great ques- 
tions Thackeray 
was of opinion 
that the Philis- 
tine right; 
only he knewthat 
the Philistine is 
sometimes comic 
and sometimes 
sordid. 

What Mr. Mel- 
ville’s book 
throws almost no 
light upon is the 
intimate history 
of Thackeray’s 
gift for words. 
There are mo- 
ments when the 
reader of ‘“ Ste- 
venson’s Let- 
ters,” now is- 
sued with many 
additions in book . 
form, is tempted 


venson has the 
right to ask that 
one wonders 
what of conse- 
quence is left for 
the promised. bi- 
ography. Nota- 
bly the letters 
answer the ques- 
tion whether Ste- 
venson’s gallant, 
almost jaunty op- 
timism and glad- 
ness to be alive 
were a literary 
pose. Pessimism, 
he writes to Mr. 
Archer, is just 
a bit of senti- 
mental generos- 
ity on the part of 
people who have 
never been hurt. 
‘T used myself 
to rage when I[ 
saw sick folk 
going by in their 


petulantly to ex- 
claim that Mr. 
Colvin has focused the light more 
strongly on Stevenson’s gift for words 
than on anything else. Stevenson re- 
peatedly writes of the slowness with 
which a man finds and learns to use his 
tools. “I beg to inform you that I, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, author of ‘ Brash- 
iana’ and other works,” he writes at the 
age of thirty-three, ‘“‘am merely trying 
to commence to prepare to make a first 
Start at trying to understand my profes- 
sion ;” and again, with the boyish exuber- 


1 The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by 
Sidney Colvin. 2 vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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bath-chairs; 
since I have been 
sick myself, I found life, even in its rough 
places, to have a property of easiness.” He 
sees, he declares, a solemn, a terrible, but 
a very joyous and noble universe, where 
suffering is at least not wantonly inflicted, 
and where “ any brave man may make out 
a life which shall be happy for himself, 
and, by so being, beneficent to those 
about him.” Even when he writes of his 
ills, it is in the accent of raillery, almost 
of hilarity: “I don’t die, damme, and I 
can’t get along on both feet to save my 
soul; I am a chronic sickist; and my 
work cripples along between bed and 
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parlor, between the medicine-bottle and the 
cupping-glass. Well, I like my life all the 
same; and should like it none the worse 
if I could have another talk with you.” 
If Thackeray was a prophet of the Eng- 
land checked and sobered by the excesses 
of the French Revolution and the First 
Empire, Stevenson is a prophet of the 
renewed spirit and youth of a later time. 
It is seldom that the fame of a writer so 
self-consciously and so successfully artful 
is heightened by the publication of his 
letters; the impression in regard to Ste- 
venson grows on one, as one reads, that if 
he had only stopped playing with his skill 
he would have written books even fuller 
of raciness and of vitality than any he 
published. 

Another group of “lives” which it is 
a pleasure to see brought out contempo- 
raneously is formed by the autobiography 
of Prince Kropotkin, with an introduction 
by R. E. Ely (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); 
“The Many-Sided Franklin,” by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford (The Century Co.); and the 
two books on Lincoln, that by Miss Tarbell 
(The Doubleday & McClure Co.) and that 
by Norman Hapgood(The Macmillan Co.). 
The consideration of a typical Russian 
side by side with two typical Americans 
has all the charm of a somewhat bewil- 
dering contrast. To the Western mind 
there is something elemental and almost 
portentous in the Russian’s defi nce of 
the empire of fact. Prince Kropotkin 
belongs to the same type as Sonia Kova- 
leffsky and Marie Bashkirtseff: he pos- 
sesses gifts qualifying him to do almost 
anything except see the world as it is. 
Born a nobleman of great estate and ex- 
pectation, he is ambitious to serve human- 
ity in any station except that to which 
Providence has called him. Destined by 
his family for a military life, he becomes 
an explorer, a geographer, a member of 
learned societies, a revolutionist, an exile. 
He is a master of twenty languages, a 


mathematician, an artist, a musician; he | 


is the author of a classical text-book on 
‘‘ Researches in the Glacial Period,” of 
articles in the Encyclopzdia Britannica” 
and the “‘ Statesman’s Year-Book;” and has 
governed his life by the belief that such 
is the perfection of human nature that, if 
only an individual were freed from all 
legal and social restraint, peace and good 
will would prevail among men. The 
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cardinal doctrine of his political philoso- 
phy is, “‘ Do as you like.” Charming and 
admirable as a character of so many gifts 
and such infinite kindliness as that of 
Prince Kropotkin must be, it is with a 
sense of something very like planting his 
feet on earth again that the citizen of the 
great republic reads Franklin’s recom- 
mendation of a warm bath, which he 
affirms, “ by cleansing and purifying the 
skin, is found to be very salutary. I 
speak,” he adds, “from my own experi- 
ence.” Mr. Ford’s book possesses, in a 
sense in which Mr. Melville’s ‘ Thack- 
eray ”’ does not, pretensions to finality. It 
has at the least the authority and perma- 
nent interest of a digest of original docu- 
ments. One finds in every page the great, 
sane, matter-of-fact Franklin, with his love | 
of fresh air, of order, of intelligence, of 
diligence, turning, as a typical American 
should, a humorous face to the world. 
Mr. Ford claims for Franklin a place as 
the first of American humorists ; Franklin 
is certainly the first of the public men in 
this country of Lincoln’s type who re- 
garded humor as never out of place in the 
conduct of public or of private business. 
His serious scholarship apart, Franklin 
was an anticipation of the temper and 
spirit of the Middle and Western States 
in the middle of the present century; he 
was, in a very significant sense, Lincoln’s 
predecessor among American statesmen. 
The great ‘“ Man of the People ”’ is for- 
tunate in his latest biographers; Mr. 
Hapgood in particular knows his Lincoln 
‘“as if he had made him,” one is almost 
tempted to say; and Lincoln’s countrymen 
are fortunate in having his example kept 
before them at a time when, more than at 
any period since his death, they need 
instruction. ‘He sprang from the great 
base of the national life,’ Mr. Hapgood 
writes, “‘ with few traditions, no knowledge 
of other lands and times, confronting a 
wilderness and its pioneers, longing for 
light but having to fight for every ray. 
Thrown intellectually naked into the 
world, his education had to be won directly 
from the nature of the men and women 
who passed before him, so that, when he 
came to his great trial, he had to pilot a 
people whose peculiarities he intimately 
knew.”’ Lincoln trusted the people be- 
cause he was of the people; in great 
matters of national statesmanship he found 
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it was they who had given him Grant, 
| - Sherman, and Sheridan, and who mainly 
enabled him to eliminate “ politics ” from 
his appointments inthe army. What that 
meant to him and to the Nation may be 
read: in every chapter of Mr. Rhodes’s 
volume just issued :' the narrative is one 
sustained demonstration of the inability 
of a government to get the use of its 
strength, even in a life-and-death emer- 
gency, so long as it is forced to fill admin- 
istrative positions with people who are 
fitted for precisely something else.  Lin- 
coln’s figure takes its high place in our 
minds and hearts, Mr. Hapgood says, 
“not solely through the natural right of 
strength and success, but also because his 
strength is ours, and the success won by 
him rested on the fundamental purity and 
health of the popular will of which he was 
the leader and the servant. All the world 
can see his worth, but perhaps only we who 
know the taste of the climate, the smell of 
the prairie, the tone of fresh and demo- 
cratic life, can quite appreciate his flavor.” 
‘‘Drake and His Yeoman,” by James 
them, and himself with them, less con- Barnes (The Macmillan Company), is not 
cerned with the details of political intrigue, 4 history, but a spirited tale of adventure 
| or with a strict construction of the existing jn the time of the Spanish empire’s pros- 
‘ law, than with their sense of what is wise perity and pridé; “ The War with Spain,” 
; and right. In especial he trusted the by Henry Cabot Lodge (Harper & Broth- 
people of the Middle and Western States ; ers), 1S not a history, but the personal 
it was they who had put him into power; jmpression of a contemporary in the time 
of the Spanish empire’s latest humiliation. 
After an episode culminating in a judicial 
session of the inquisitors in Spain, the 
fortunes of Mr. Barnes’s hero follow those 
of Drake in his voyage in the West Indies 
which won him his knighthood, and in his 
voyage to burn the shipping in the harbor 
at Cadiz. The narrative breathes the re- 
spect for Spain and for much of the Spanish 
policy that Englishmen in the reign of 
Elizabeth really felt ; though Mr. Barnes’s 
hero is not insensible that there must 
come a day of reckoning for a policy like 
that. Senator Lodge frankly sees in the 
Cuban war the day of reckoning—the last 
of many days. The campaigns at Manila 
and at Santiago are the closing scenes in 
the drama of Spanish empire, and the judg- 
ment of mankind on the ideas for which * 
the Spanish empire stood. In spite of 
his place of observation in Washington, 
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' History of the United States F deen the Compromise 
of 1850. Vol. IV., 1862-1864. By James F. Rhodes. 
HENRY CABOT LODGE Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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at the center of political intrigue, Senator 
Lodge knows perfectly that the war with 
Spain was the people’s war, not the poli- 
ticians’ war. ‘The modern world has set 
its face against cruelty and oppression ; 
the conflict between the two nations was 
simply another exhibition in this country 
of the sentiment which has established the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children ; without a practically univer- 
sal condemnation among the people of 
the States of four centuries of Spanish 
history, the politician would have been 
helpless. Spain had 
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one or two of the family troubles which 
burdened though they could not over- 
whelm her. Yet perhaps the whole story 
had to be told to give the world the right 
knowledge of a life heroic in its steadfast 
fight against circumstance. ‘The simple 
truth is that, from almost the time when 
Mrs. Oliphant began to write, she had to 
support, assist, and provide for those who 
should have done the like office for her. 
If this had been all, the cheerful industry 
of an indefatigable worker would have 
made the task a pleasure. But sickness 
and death also seemed always close at 
hand—blow after 


no eyes for the 
world as it is, Sen- 
ator Lodge writes ; 
she was ‘‘ no longer 
able to recognize 
facts ;” she was 
‘living among lies 
and illusions ;”’ she 
was “ quite lost to 
that veracity of 
mind so essential 
to the successful 
existence of men 
and nations.” The 
‘“‘oigantic murder 
of sleeping men in 
the fancied security © 
of a friendly harbor 
was the direct out- 
come and the per- 
fect expression of 
Spanish rule ;” it 
was “the appropri- 
ate action of a cor- 
rupt system strug- 
gling in its last 
agony.” 

Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Autobiography”?! 
is so pathetic in 
its plain narration 


blow fell upon 
her—husband and 
children were taken 
one after the other: 
and still, with the 
regularity of a liter- 
ary machine, Mrs. 
Oliphant turned 
out novels, reviews, 
criticisms, biogra- 
phies, books of 
art, Magazine artt- 
cles—anything and 
everything, almost, 
that kindly  pub- 
lishers well- 
disposed readers 
would accept. And 
her average of lit- 
erary performance 
was astonishingly 
high, when her ra- 
pidity of produc- 
tion 1s considered. 
Once and again she 
plaintively laments 
that she never had 
time to do her best, 
or that she really 
would have liked 
to write as good a 


of personal sorrows 
that the reader feels almost like an 
intruder into a stranger’s intimate life. 
Nothing in the book is more pathetic, 
indeed, than Mrs. Oliphant’s direct state- 
ment that she writes, not to ask for sym- 
pathy, but to add to the slender store she 
must gather for those still remaining to 
her love and care. One cannot but wish 
that she had reserved from the public eye 


1 Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 


| novel as was in her 
to make, but, after all, there is nothing 
to be ashamed of in her books. ‘They are 
simple, human, and gentle. The Outlook 
has before this spoken of the ‘* Autobiog- 
raphy ” and the accompanying letters, but 
they must not be omitted from any con- 
sideration of recent interesting biography. 
They present modestly and simply the 
history of a brave-hearted woman fighting 
against adversity and misfortune. 
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NE of the most delightful essays 
() that Stevenson ever wrote was 
‘A Penny Plain and Twopence 
Colored.” It is in his happiest reminis- 
cent vein, for Stevenson was never so 
entertaining as when he harked back in 
fond fancy to the memories of his boy- 
hood days. But in this particular paper 
there are some of us who feel as if we 
had collaborated with the essayist; in- 
deed, it seems that we could have written 
it ourselves if he had not written it for us. 
Of course we know that this is absurd; 
there is only one magician who could so 
weave the glowing recollections of a bright 
and happy childhood into the drab tapes- 
try of later life. Mr. Barrie, it is true, 
has done something like it in certain 
passages of “ Sentimental Tommy ;” but 
Stevenson is still the master. It is the 
familiar scenes of boyhood, such as we 
have known and still revisit in dreams, 
that Stevenson has touched>with his won- 
drous magic and reanimated in this remi- 
niscence. There is no talisman like it 
for transporting the man back to the El 
Dorado of his earliest youth, with its 
departed glory and revelry in imagined 
joys. Imagined, we say; but were there 
ever joys so real? | 
“A pen.y plain and twopence col- 
ored!’”” He who has not as a boy stood 
long and often like Stevenson, with empty 
pockets, before a certain shop window, and 
lusted after the wonderful tales, with their 
more wonderful pictures, displayed in 
riotous recklessness just under his nose, 
has missed one of the giddy joys of child- 
hood. And that night when the lad 
Stevenson stole in surreptitiously with 
the Arabian Nights,’ Entertainments ’’— 
anticipated delights hidden in its gorgeous 
pictures—and grew blind with terror when 
his clergyman grandfather broke in on the 
story of the Hunchback; is there one of 
us who needs to be pitied in that he can 
find no parallel to the thrill of a similar 
situation in the days of his young dreams? 
But the acme of happiness! Was it not 
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reached when our rudimentary artistry 
broke loose on the plain prints with crim- 
son lake and gamboge, and our handi- 
work vied with the ‘“‘ twopence colored ”’? 
Whether it were painting the plain scenes 
of Skelton’s ‘“‘ Juvenile Drama” (now be- 
come, indeed, like Raphaels, unattainable) 
or ‘* Aladdin” or ‘“ Robin Hood” or 
“ Mary, the Maid of the Inn,” our poor 
penny world was soon colored with ro- 
mance. Was it not out of this cut-and- 
dry, dull, swaggering, obtrusive, and 


infantile art—to use Stevenson’s language 


—that we seem to have learned the very 
spirit of life’s enjoyment; met there the 
Shadows of the characters we were to 
read about and love in a late future; 
acquired a gallery of scenes and char- 
acters with which, in the silent theater of 
the brain, we might enact all novels and 
romances; and took from those rude 
cuts and our crude manner of coloring 
them an enduring and transforming pleas- 
ure? 

There you have the first awakened 
sense of art in the raw individual, just as 
you have it in its crudest beginnings in 
the race when the savage traced his faint 
imaginings of things felt and perceived in 
pictorial writing. The instinct for art 
once aroused, the rest depends on devel- 
opment:and.cultivation. _ From instinct 
to education is a long step, from education 
to culture a longer one, and from culture 
to art a far stride indeed. Little wonder 
that some find a shorter cut, and few pur- 
sue the journey long unweariedly and un- 
daunted to achievement. For just as a 
precocity for drawing and painting often- 
times dies out with youth, and even those 
early experiments refuse to be repeated 
in mature years for lack of training and 
intelligent exercise of the once latent 
artistic gift, so the first delights of appre- 
ciative regard for the picturesque and 
beautiful fade from sensibility because of 
neglect and the want.of proper education. 
Some persons never get above the level 
of the “ Penny Illustrated Paper.” In 
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From Michel's Rubens.”’ 


art as in nature, to these persons a 
primrose is a yellow primrose and noth- 
ing more. The special care of the artistic 
faculty, in training it to appreciate and 
appraise the values of true art even in illus- 


trations, has been unduly neglected in our. 


public schools. Hence an announcement 
that the ‘“‘ Riverside Classics,’’ which have 
done so much to engender a love of liter- 
ature in the young, is to include an Art 
series brings keen satisfaction. The first 
volume is a study of Raphael, by Estelle 
M. Hurll; and contains fifteen pictures 
and a portrait of the painter. Mr. Horace 


‘ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Scudder, who so admirably planned and 
promulgated these ‘‘ Riverside Readers,” 
under the auspices of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., deserves the undying grati- 
tude of countless parents and of their 
children who will benefit by them in the 


years to come. The Copley Prints have 
been accomplishing a good work for some 
time in introducing into the homes of the 
multitude fine reproductions of standard 
works of art, and in a less artistic but 
also less expensive manner the Perry 
Pictures—small half-tones of well-known 


subjects at a penny apiece—have been 
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WILD FLOWERS 


**Of what are you afraid, my child?”* inquired the kindly teacher. 
“Oh, sir! the flowers, they are wild,’’ replied the timid creature. 


FROM *“PEKER NEWELL’S PICTURES AND RHYMES” 
Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 


fulfilling the same function admirably and 
widely. Another commendable project of 
this popularizing kind is that which has 
just been undertaken for Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. A large number of old mas- 
ters and classic pictures that were once 
used in the pages of the Harper periodi- 
cals have been resurrected from the store- 
room in the vaults of this publishing house, 
and are being reprinted and mounted at 
a moderate price. All three of these 
recent methods of popularizing repro- 
ductions of famous and artistic pictures 
are to be greeted as forming part of 
an interesting and valuable art-develop- 
ment. I thought of the utility of these 
reproductions only the other day when 
I was met by a request for any pic- 
tures or fine illustrations at’ my disposal 
for distribution in the poorer schools on 
the East Side of the city. There are vari- 
ous ways and means practicable for the 


encouragement of a better appreciation of 


art and for elevating the standard of 
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criterion in judging art in illustration 
among our children, and thus increasing 
their chances of life’s enjoyment; and 
these modest and popular methods are 
founded on sound ideas and are not to be 
despised. 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller, in an article 
which appeared in the November ‘“ Book- 
man,” called “ Art in America,” questions 
the existence of art, and deprecates the 
loud talk about art, in this country. He 
emphasizes Mr. Stillman’s implication that 
modern life has become so differentiated 
from the early stages of human existence 
that the influence of beauty and the de- 
pendent influences of art have become no 
longer essential to the progress of the 
human intellect. Do we want art? he 
asks. And he answers, No, we do not. 
Art has little more hold upon the modern 
mind than has alchemy or astrology. It 
is passing, as they have passed. It isa 
very melancholy view that Mr. Fuller 
takes of art and its unfavorable conditions 
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in America. Has this, we wonder, some- 
thing to do with the paucity of art books 
and illustrated editions of the classics and 
of standard works which is remarked this 
season? With all the increase of publi- 
cations that a prosperous year has brought, 
in this field there seems to be a dearth 
compared with the past few years. And 
the quality of the work produced cannot, 
on the whole, be said to be of a very high 
order. 

Yet there are some encouraging signs. 
In the face of Mr. Fuller’s sweeping state- 
ment, the Messrs. Scribner and the Mac- 
millan Company must be congratulated 
on their daring to hope for a reception 
here of three decidedly interesting and 
superior works of art. ‘To be sure, they 
are importations. Far above the English 
artists and illustrators in excellence and 
variety and in our methods of reproduc- 
tion as is our native art product in maga- 
zine literature, it is in England that we 
find the greater generosity and more lav- 
ish care in producing beautiful 
books of the master artists, such 
as we have in the “ Pre-Raphael- 
ite Painters,” imported by the 
Macmillan Company, and in the 
two handsome’ volumes _ of 
Michel’s “Rubens” and_ in 
Cosmo Monkhouse’s ‘“ British 
Contemporary Artists,” bearing 
the imprint of the Scribners. 
We look toward ends of culture 
and a heightened artistic taste 
in the dissemination of artistic 
ideas and values conveyed by 
these valuable works wherever 
they have the good fortune to 
fall into the hands of persons 
of eager intelligence athirst for 
something more than informa- 
tion, something deeper than 
mere sensation. Perhaps we 
ought to link with these books 
mentioned the Larger Temple 
Shakespeare (also imported from 
England, by the way) which the 
Macmillan Company are issuing 
in a limited edition. Two vol- 
umes of this edition are ready, 
and their appeal to the book- 
lover is irresistible. In every 
respect the art of book-making 
has reached a degree of excel- 
lence in the whole work which 


has rarely if ever been surpassed, and, 
together with the scholarly editing and 
historical portraits in subdued color, as 
well as the novel elucidation of the text 
by means of quaint drawings from old 
books, contemporary broadsides and an- 
tiquities, this will make the Larger Temple 
Shakespeare: one of the most desirable 
editions of the great dramatist that has 
ever appeared. 

M. Fmile Michel’s previous work on 
Rembrandt aroused the warmest interest 
in- his “Rubens” when the latter was 
announced as in preparation. It is in 
every way worthy of the eminent French 
art critic’s former treatment of the life and 
works of Rembrandt. In the choice of 
illustrations from the paintings of Rubens, 
M. Michel has aimed at conveving an- 
idea of his universality by the variety of 
subjects. All the chief works of R bens 
are, of course, included. The process of 
reproduction has been done by photog- 
raphy, and while the master’s color suffers 


FROM H. W. MABIE’S “MY STUDY FIRE . 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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by this, it insures the advantage of a 
homogeneous and absolutely faithful inter- 
pretation. It is a significant factor in the 


appreciation and understanding of Rubens 
that are evident in M. Michel’s splendid 
work, that he made his début in art criti- 
cism with an article on his pictures in the 
Munich Gallery, published in the “‘ Revue 
Since then 


des Deux-Mondes ” in 1877. 


DIANA 

From Mau's Pompeii.” 

he has been an ardent and constant stu- 
dent and disciple of the great Dutch mas- 
ter. The illustrations in these two vol- 
umes consist of forty colored plates, forty 
photogravures, and 272 cuts in the text. 
In “British Contemporary Artists,” pre- 
pared by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, we have 
a collection of studies of well-known English 
artists, including Watts, Millais, Burne- 
Jones, Alma-Tadema, and others. Mr. 
Monkhouse’s reputation as an art critic is 


The Macmillan Company. 
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of some years’ standing. His delightful 
book is most inviting in text and pictures, 
the latter consisting mainiy of beautiful 
reproductions of the most celebrated paint- 
ings of British art during recent years. It 
is one of the most sumptuous art publica- 
tions issued this year. 

America, Mr. Fuller grants, has enriched 
the world with a long list of novelties and 
wonders, though none of these, he 
declares, relate themselves to art. 
Some of the novelties and wonders 
of the present season in illustrated 
holiday publications will, notwith- 
standing our disillusionizing friend, 
be found to bear some relation to art. 
Take, for instance, the Garfield edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” just issued by 
the Harpers, with its numerous full- 
page pictures and marginal decora- 
tions by Mr. William Martin Johnson. 
Apart from its picturesque attractive- 
ness, the work is a perfect museum 
of art in its reproduction of Syrian 
life and all the ornamental parapher- 
nalia of the East. Mr. Johnson has 
done for ‘‘ Ben-Hur” in Palestine 
what Mr. Eric Pape so vividly cap- 
tured for us in the same author’s 
‘“ Fair God” in Mexico—each has 
breathed the very atmosphere of the 
country as well as caught the essen- 
tial spirit of the times in his drawings 
and illustrations. ‘The same idea, if 
not the same manner, characterizes 
the illustrative side of August Mau’s 
able and fascinating book on “ Pom- 
peil, its Life and Art,” translated by 
Mr. Francis W. Kelsey, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and published by 
the Macmillan Company. Here the 
method of illustration follows that of 
Mr. Crawford’s “ Ave Roma,”’ which 
proved a signal success a year ago. 
Besides the numerous pictures in the 
text, there are many full-page photo- 
gravures which are intended to restore 
to the eye the buried architectural. and 
Statuesque glories of the once beautiful 
city of the ancients upon which Vesuvius 
wreaked its awful wrath. Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have also brought out a 
descriptive book of peculiar charm en- 
titled “The Troubadours at Home,” by 
Justin H. Smith, with many pictures of 
the haunts of the troubadours. ‘ Famous 


- Homes of Great Britain and their Stories,” 
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From “ Life and Character.’? 


Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 


W. T. SMEDLEY IN HIS STUDIO 


from the same house, is also elaborately 
and splendidly illustrated. 

Another of Mr. Clifton Johnson’s photo- 
graphic pictorial studies with which he 
has made us familiar during the last few 
years has made its appearance from the 
press of Macmillan. ‘ Among English 
Hedgerows,” in pen and picture, draws 
our hearts toward what Washington Irving 
called “Our Old Home;” and, as Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie says in his Introduc- 
tion, “this home is nowhere more home- 
like than in its quiet roads and rural 
villages.” 

Mr. Mabie is himself honored by the 
servitors of art in-a beautiful edition of 
“My Study Fire,” published by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The pictorial work, 
besides that presented in the full-page 
photogravures, has been exquisitely ren- 
dered in a sympathetic interpretation of 
the fireside moods, drawn in the margins 
and among the text so that drawings and 
text seem of a piece, essayist and artist in 
perfect accord. The artists, Maude and 
Genevieve Cowles, have already won a rep- 


utation as illustrators of fine artistic taste, 
especially in “The House of the Seven 
Gables ” which appeared last autumn. 

Hawthorne’s “ House of the Seven 
Gables,” illustrated by these artists, was 
one of the few distinctly artistic publica- 
tions last year. ‘The publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have now re- 
peated this success with another book of 
Hawthorne’s which commands as great 
interest. An edition in two volumes of 
‘The Marble Faun,” containing forty- 
eight full-page pictures, has been issued, 
combining the qualities of an attractive 
gift-book and a permanent work of pecu- 
liar value to the student and to the visitor 
to Rome. The binding is in the Roman 
style, and the book is to be known as the 
Roman edition. An exquisite bit of art 
has also been produced by this house in 
a reprint of Whittier’s ‘“ Tent on the 
Beach,’ with twelve beautiful pictures of 
New England life and scenery. The illus- 
trations are by Mr. Charles H. Woodbury 
and Marcia O. Woodbury, and are finely 
executed in photogravure. 
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Among the books that cluster on the 
table at this season of the year, there are 
always a number published especially for 
their pictorial interest and value. Of 
these a leading place is taken by the 
Becky Sharp Edition of ‘“ Vanity Fair.” 
Excellent taste has been shown in the 
making of the book from cover to cover; 
and that cover, by the way, is unique in 
its design and interest in conjunction with 
the play. The full-page illustrations, of 
which there are forty-eight, are taken from 
photographs of the scenes and characters 
in Mrs. Fiske’s production of ‘ Becky 
Sharp,” and really illustrate Thackeray’s 
novel. The book lends itself readily to 
holiday needs, and will undoubtedly be in 
large demand. It is published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. 

In illustrated editions of popular novels 
of to-day we have Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
“ Hugh Wynne,” with over sixty illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle. (The Century 
Company.) Most of these pictures are 
familiar to those who read the story in the 
“Century Magazine” in 1897. Another 
novel of the Revolution, “ Janice Meredith,” 
by Paul Leicester Ford, which has achieved 
an extraordinary success within a short 
period, is also decked forth in holiday 
dress. Like ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” it is pub- 
lished in two volumes and is fully illustrated 
also by Howard Pyle and his pupils. Mr. 
Ford’s novel is attractively bound, with an 
exquisitely colored lithograph of Janice 
on the cover. ‘The publishers are Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Mr. Cable’s charm- 
ing novel ‘* The Grandissimes ” has been 
illustrated by Albert Herter and issued 
in uniform style with the edition of ‘‘ Old 
Creole Days” published last year. If 
anything could have inspired fresh inter- 
est in Mr. Cable’s beautiful classic, it was 
the artistic distinction which Mr. Herter 
gave to this edition of *‘ Old Creole Days,”’ 
upon which he left a stamp of grace and 
delicacy in conception and execution rare 
indeed in contemporary art. His work on 
“The Grandissimes”’ shows no _ halting, 


but rather a firmer grasp of essentials 
and a growing fineness and a richer 
imaginative quality. Another beautiful 
book with the imprint of the same 
firm, the Scribners, is Mr. Ernest Seton 
Thompson’s “Trail of the Sandhill 
Stag.”’ The story, when it appeared in 


the August “ Scribner’s,” attracted wide 
attention, and was praised as the finest 
bit of work Mr. Thompson had done yet ; 
and when we remember his “ Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known,” that is saying a good 
deal. The illustrations area real delight, 
and are, of course, the work also of Mr. 
Thompson, whose fame as an artist keeps 
pace with his literary renown as a rival 
of Kipling in animal land. 

Mention must be made, however brief, 
of Mr. Smedley’s ‘‘ Life and Character,” 
published by the Harpers. The numer- 
ous large pictures have been freshly repro- 
duced from the artist’s drawings, many of 
which appeared in reduction in the books 
of the last few years. One of the finest 
pictures in the collection, indeed we 
should say the finest, is “‘ Boone Stallard,” 
which served as an illustration of a dra- 
matic scene in “ The Kentuckians.”’ The 
scene is strongly conceived and vigorously 
handled. It stands out easily from. all 
of Mr. Smedley’s pictorial work, which, 
though possessing distinction, is marred 
by the lack of balance in the stature of 
his figures. This handsome book of pic- 
tures, and Mr. C. D. Gibson’s new book, 
“The Education of Mr. Pipp,”’ issued by 
Mr. R. H. Russell, will cater to the multi- 
tude of Smedley and Gibson lovers. 
Mr. Russell has also published an inter- 
esting and valuable work of art in his 
“Pictures and Poems”’ by Rossetti. The 
compilation has been adequately done by 
Mr. Fitz Roy Carrington. It was an 
admirable idea to bring together the poems 
and pictures of Rossetti which illustrate 
and describe one another, and Mr. Car- 
rington’s work in collating them has been 
carefully done and results in a harmony 
and unity of design. The pictures are 
beautifully printed and mounted, and give 
gratifying evidence of loving as well as 
lavish care and thoughtfulness. There 
remains to be added, in closing this sum- 
mary article on some of the more notable 
pictorial books and their relation to art that 
have been pub!ished within the last three or 
four months, Mr. Peter Newe 1’s “ Pictures 
and Rhymes.” Mr. Newell is a genuine 
humorist and fun-maker, full of provoca- 
tive mirth, original in conception and 
manner. His collection of ‘“‘ Pictures and 
Rhymes” is by all odds the funniest 
thing of the year. 
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A Group of Young Illustrators 


By Ernest Dressel North 


MOST entertaining way of spend- 
A ing an hour or two is to take from 

one’s shelf an old volume of 
Harper’s Weekly ” or Magazine,” pub- 
lished during the Civil War, and compare 
the illustrations with those of to-day. Yes, 
one might even take the first few volumes 
of “ Scribner’s Monthly”? and compare 
them with the current “‘ Century,” “‘ Har- 
per’s,” or “ Scribner’s,” and even an ama- 
teur will recognize at once what a long 
stride we have taken toward perfection in 
the art of illustrating. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that the marvelous illustrations 
in both the books and magazines of to-day 
are the result of an evolution. It is diff- 
cult to keep constantly before the mind 
the causes of the great changes and the 
steps by which they have been brought 
about. It will only be necessary to call 
to mind a few facts relating to this 
change to appreciate intelligently the great 
beauty and charm of the illustrations of 
to-day as compared with those of twenty- 
five years ago. Most of us who have 
lived during that period have noted the 


dilemma was presented to the engraver. 
Formerly he had to interpret lines; now 
he has to interpret tones and effects rather 
than lines. The earliest engravers to 
follow this new art were Timothy Cole, 
Frederick Jungling, and J. J. Smethwick. 
These men set themselves to work at 
once to be artists with the burin, not only 
studying to interpret most carefully the 
lights and shades of the photograph, but 
rendering their work mote perfect by hav- 
ing the originals before them, that they 
might have the benefit of comparison. 
It may be interesting to note in passing 
that at least four well-known men who 
have since become prominent in artistic 
and literary lines began life as wood- 
engravers. ‘These are Frank R. Stockton, 
S. P. Avery, W. J. Linton, and A. W. 
Drake, the present art editor of the “ Cen- 
tury.” So much for the engraver. 

We have stated that the camera had 
made every artist an illustrator, and he 
might draw with a fine steel pen ona 
small surface, or use the largest brush 
manufactured to make the heaviest lines 


progress, but have not 


possible. In_ either 


been aware of the 
cause by which it has 
been brought about. 
Perhaps the most po- 
tent factor in the great 
change wrought is the 
camera. ‘Two things 
it has done: it has 
created a race of artist 
engravers, and it has 
made it possible that 
every artist should be 
an illustrator. For ex- 
ample, formerly each 
magazine or publish- 


case his original could 
be captured by the 
camera, transferred to 
the wood block, and 
interpreted by the art- 
ist engraver. These 
two facts have most 
largely influenced the 
modern school of illus- 
trators. he young 
art student of to-day, 
anxious support 
himself as quickly as 
possible, finds © ready 
market for his work 


ing house had a host 


if he can use pen and 


of wood-engravers and 
artists whose methods 
were largely mechanical; the artist drawing 
on the wood block from some preliminary 
sketch or old engraving, and the engraver 
then interpreting his lines in an absolutely 
mechanical way. When it was discovered 
that by means of a photograph a picture 
could be made on the wood block, a new 


F. C. YOHN 
Photo by Pach Brothers. 


ink, India ink, crayon, 
black ard white, or oil 
colors. The illustrators of books and 
magazines may be roughly divided into 
two distinct classes—those with imagi- 
nation and those without. A group of 


young artists belonging to the former 


have come before the public with such 
brilliancy as to make us open our eyes 
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and wonder at their skill. One might 
mention many of prominence, but for the 
purpose of this article we have selected 
eight—namely, Walter Appleton Clark, 
F. C. Yohn, Howard Chandler Christy, 
Maxfield Parrish, the Misses Cowles, F. C. 
Peixotto, and Ernest Haskell. Each of 
these has a distinct individuality, and sev- 
eral are as versatile as individual. One 
might note the fact that all are young— 
under thirty years of age—only four have 
studied abroad, while all have come before 
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Drawn by Miss G. Cow gs for '* The House of the Seven Gables.”’ 
Reproduced through special arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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the public as illustrators within the last 
five years, and prominently in one-half of 
that time. Five of these are residents of 
New York City. | 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
of freshness and originality combined, in 
this group, is found in the person of Wal- 
ter Appleton Clark, who was born in the 
year of the Centennial, 1876, in Worcester, 
Mass. He went to school, as is the wont 
of all New England boys, and, after gradu- 
ating from a preparatory school, took a 
voyage around the 
world on a whaling 
vessel. He deter- 
mined, however, to 
make art his life- 
work, and to this 
end studied for two 
years at the Art 
Students’ League in 
New York, spending 
a few months subse- 
quently in the school 
of Mr. Chase. While 
there he was dis- 
covered by the art 
editor of “Scriiner’s 
Ma:azine,” who was 
so pleased with his 
sketches that he 
early gave him occa- 
sion to try his pow- 
ers. His first work 
for this magazine 
consisted of some 
types illustrate 
Kipling’s railroad 
story “007,” and, 
pleasing as_ these 
were, he did not 


until he illustrated 
Mr. Baxter’s articles 
on * Boston Pleas- 
ure Grounds.” 

Mr. Clark has a 
studio in New York, 
and is what might 
be called an artist’s 
artist. He has drawn 
=wworkmen, girls, chil- 
dren, and a “few 
great imagination 
and refinement of 
perception, notably 


strike his real pace 
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it, he became dissatisfied with 
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Dyke’s story entitled “ A Lover 
of Music.” His inventive fancy 
and sincerity, combined with 
simple technique, have made 
him a great favorite with the 
public. One might say of his wo- 
men that he always makes them 
lova_le as well as beautiful. 

As he has never studied 
abroad, his art is_ essentially 
native or ‘‘to the manor born.” | 
An interesting story is told illus- 
trating his conscientious method 
of work. Once when he had 
finished a drawing for a child’s 
story, and was about to take it 
to the person who had ordered 


his illustrations for Dr. van | 


a figure drawn as a boatswain. 
After trying to get the proper 
model and failing several times, 
he took a long walk and visited 
the docks and river front until 
he finally succeeded ,in finding 
his own ideal of the boatswain. 


Mr. Clark, it is reported, works 
only when he feels like it, and 
is an excellent mimic; in addi- 
tion, he has an agreeable personality. 


‘He teaches two days in the week at the 


Art Students’ League, and is much inter- 
ested in bringing about a closer harmony 
between authors, illustrators, and printers, 
and is said to criticise freely the repro- 
ductions of his own work before they are 
printed. 

One of the treats the artistic public has 


~\\\been given this autumn was the exhibi- 


‘tion of original drawings, water-colors, 


etc., by Maxfield Parrish, shown at the 


Keppel Art Gallery. These drawings 


were made largely to illustrate Kenneth 
Grahame’s story ‘“‘ The Golden Age,” and 
Irving’s ‘“‘ History of New York by Died- 
rich Knickerbocker.” There were- also 
displayed a few drawings from the story 


entitled “Its Walls were as of Jasper.”’ 


Mr. Maxfield: Parrish’s art is so distinctive, 
and his impression upon the public so 
decided, that it seems almost incredible 
that he was born less than thirty years 
ago. He has been before the public 
only about four years zs an illustrator 
and designer. He is the son of Stephen 
Parrish, the well-known etcher, and now 
makes his home and has his studio at 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, BY HIMSELF 


Copyright, 1899, Charles Scribner s Sons. 


Windsor, Vermont. Mr. Parrish’s early 
art training was through study with his 
father, and also at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts; he finished his course 
under Howard Pyle. ‘The first work to 
bring him into prominence was a cover 
design made for the Christmas number of 
‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ” in 1895. Since that 
time he has made more designs for maga- 
zine covers than any other artist in this 
country. He has contributed designs for 
the ‘Century Magazine,’ ‘“ Harper’s 
Weekly,” the ‘‘ Round Table,” ‘*Scribner’s 
Magazine,” and the “ Book Buyer.” To 
those who have become familiar only with 
his quaint, eccentric, and ancient-looking 
faces and figures, it will be a surprise and 
delight to witness his versatility and 
power, coupled with a marvelous decora- 
tive sense, as exhibited in the illustra- 
tions for the ‘‘Go'den Age” These are 
about thirty four in number, and display 
a great and poetic knowledge of child life 
and of the hum r us in drawing. Per- 
haps the illustrations to Irving’s “ History 
of New York” illustrate his power as a 
humorist more than any other work he 
has done. Irving’s conception of the bluff 
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E. C. PEIXOTTO 


Photo by Pach Brothers. 


his drawings for the “ Story of the Revolution’ were 
published that he came into such distinct prominence | = = = 
as anillustrator. Mr. Yohn has a studio in New York, [> | 
is unmarried, is a quiet, modest man who does his work 
seriously in the best sense. 
making illustrations for Governor Roosevelt’s mono- 
graph on Oliver Cromwell, and as an example of his 
love of accuracy and his historical instinct, he is making 
careful drawings of armor, costume, and all the his- 
torical setting necessary for his drawings to illustrate 


this dramatic story. 


Another pupil of William M. Chase is Howard 
Chandler Christy. He has also studied at the National 
The “Century Magazine” is 
said to have had the honor of first accepting his work, 
and he had made some illustrations for the comic 
weeklies when the Spanish-American war broke out. 
He was at once sent to the front by *‘ Leslie’s Weekly ” 
and “Scribner’s Magazine” to make drawings for 
| | them. Mr. Christy spent most of his time with the 
| Rough Riders, but had his headquarters with the 
Second Infantry. He might be called the artist 
No man caught the spirit, dash, 
and picturesqueness of the soldiers’ life with greater 
accuracy and more evident truth than Mr. Christy. A 


Academy of Design. 


reporter of the war. 


He is now in England 


The Outlook [2 December 


Dutchman seems to appeal to him and to his tem- 
perament in a highly delightful way. | 

Mr. F. C. Yohn, who achieved such notable success 
in his. historic pictures made for Lodge’s “ Story of 
the Revolution,” was born in Indianapolis twenty-three 
years ago, and studied for three years at the Art 
Students’ League in New York. The present furor 
for accuracy has made the labors of the artist of to-day 
much heavier than one might imagine. Careless 
drawing,, incorrect costume, even unhistorical furni- 
ture, is not pardoned by the critical public. Mr. 
Yohn may be classed as one of the most careful, con- 


-scientious, and painstaking illustrators of our time. 


Indeed, some think he has but one superior in this 
branch of work, namely, Howard. Pyle. His illustra- 
tion of the “ Battle of the Brandywine ” done in oil, 
and ** A Camp Scene at Valley Forge” done in black 
and white, probably may be considered his most repre- 
sentative work. He has made a specialty of historical 
subjects, and seems to be equally at home in using all 
the modern mediums for illustration. He himself pre- 
fers oil, although he can do very good work with pen 
and ink and wash drawing. His earliest work was 
done for an Indianapolis paper. His first important 
illustrations were contributed to “ Scribner’s Maga- 
zine,’ and he has also made drawings for ‘“ Harper’s 
Round Table,” ‘ Har- 


‘“Collier’s Weekly.” It 
was not, however, until 


series of “ Men of the Army and Navy” and his picture WwaLTER APPLETON CLARK 
of Colonel Roosevelt gave him great prominence, not Photo by Pach Brothers. 
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only as an artist, but as 
skillful in portraiture. Mr. 
Christy is wonderfully ver- 
satile. He seems to do 
society women as success- 
fully as his more am- 
bitious types of soldier 
and sailor. It is said 
that his art training cov- 
ered a period of only two 
years, during which time 
he taught an art class 
at Cooper Union. Mr. 
Christy believes thor- 
oughly that an artist must 
be a robusf and many- 
sided man himself. In 
methods of work he pre- 
fers black and white, al- 
though he does use differ- 
ent mediums, pen, pencil, 
crayon, charcoal, brush, 
andsoon. He is reported 
as having said about his 
own art that a man who 
really does the big thing 
breaks every rule under 
the sun; he gets away ‘ y 
from traditions, and is 
himself.” Mr. Christy 
made the drawings for 
Richard Harding Davis’s 
story entitled “ The Lion 
-and the Unicorn,” and 
has shown to the artistic : 
world that he can draw F 
interiors, dresses, and 
@ beautiful women quite as 
4 successfully as any artist 
living. The story is true 
that when first seeking 
employment he walked 
into the office of the art +) 3 
editor of one of the maga- ed 
zines with a portfolio un- | BECKY SHARP 
der his arm and showed | Drawn by Ernest Haske tt. Reproduced by special permission of ** The Critic.” 
him some drawings. There was a freedom and dash about them that pleased the 
editor so much that he soon gave him an article to illustrate, and from this beginning 
he is now in a position to refuse work. | 
Of the group just mentioned, all are famous for their ability to draw figures. We 
have been honored of late by such artists as Abbey, Pyle, Smedley, and others on 
this side of the water, and Caldecott, H. Thompson, and Woodville in England. We 
must not forget, however, that there is also a class of work, not perhaps as dramatic 
in power or as showy, that is quite as good in a truly artistic sense as that we have 
mentioned. One needs but to recall the fact that Joseph Pennell, Herbert Railton, 
Harry Fenn, and many others have made excellent and beautiful interpretations for 
the engraving and illustrating of landscapes, buildings, and architecture of all kinds. 
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*““THE ROMAN ROAD” 


Drawn by PArRrRIsH for Kenneth Grahame’s ** The Golden Age.’’ 
Reproduced through special arrangement with John Lane. 


The work of Mr. Ernest C. Peixotto is 
the most noticeable of this young school 
in this country, and although ‘he is a 
little older than the others we have 
mentioned, being twenty-nine years of 
age, he is still a young man, and only 
very recently has appeared as an illus- 
trator. He was born in California, and 
studied in the San Francisco Art School 
of Design. His work first attracted notice 
by his contributions to that queer little 
brochure entited ‘The Lark,’ where, 
associated with Gelett Burgess, he dis- 
ported himself in all sorts of oddities, both 


in cover designs and illustrations. In 
1888 he went to Paris and there studied 
for three years in various schools, finish- 
ing in the studios of Le Febvre and Benja- 
min Constant, and. spending his vacations 
in sketching landscape scenery in various 
parts of Europe. Returning to San Fran- 
cisco, he gave an exhibition of his own 
paintings, pen-and-ink drawings, and pas- 
tels, which attracted much local notice. 
Later he returned to Paris, where he re- 
ceived from the Salon the much-coveted 
‘‘Mention Honorable.”’ He returned with 
dreamy notions of “ art for art’s sake,” but 
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soon found that his theories did not bring | 


in much bread and butter. He therefore 
turned his attention to illustrating, and has 
been singularly successful in this branch of 
art. His pictures of the Congressional 
Library in Washington display a marvelous 
power of technique and sense of propor- 
tion,as well as a true artistic feeling. His 
landscapes, historical buildings, and other 
architectural drawings are notable exam- 
ples of accuracy, and show a poetic tem- 
perament. Mr. Peixotto has made a 
specialty of out-of-door effects, and has a 
decided leaning toward impressionism. 
Mr. Ernest Haskell’s latest work may 


be seen in two unique frontispieces for 


two recent publications of R. H. Russell’s. 
One is a lithograph, in color, of ‘“ Rose 
Trelawney ” prefixed to an edition of 
Pinero’s “ Trelawney of the Wells,” a 
comedietta in four acts. This is a delight- 
fully sketchy portrayal of the principal 
character in the play. The other is a 
poetic conception ot Miss Maud Adams as 
Juliet prefixed to an edition of ‘“* Romeo 
and Juliet ’ as she played it at the Empire 
Theater last spring. His well-known 
illustration of “ Becky Sharp ” completes 
a trio of character-studies that are in the 
manner of Whistler himself. Mr. Haskell 
is a trifle over twenty-three years of age, 
has studied in Paris, and has made many 
designs .or posters. During the first year 
of his stay abroad he spent much time in 
studying, away from the schools of art, 
meditating on the old masters, and using 
his brains as well as his eye. He is said 
to be particularly fond of Daumier, Manet, 
Degas, and other members of their school. 
Mr. Haskell is particularly fond of lithog- 
raphy as a medium for his work. He is 
about to publish a volume of caricatures, 
a department of art he revels in. 

Last year two books issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. attracted much atten- 
tion because of the illustrations, One 


was the new edition of Hawthorne’s 


-‘* House of Seven Gables,” and the other 


was Frank Dempster Sherman’s “ Little- 
Folk Lyrics.”” The illustrators were the 
Misses Genevieve and Maude Cowles, 
and one realized in examining these draw- 
ings that these artists had attained a high 
degree of success at one bound. The 
Misses Cowles live at Farmington, Conn., 
in one of the well-known old houses of the 
place. Their first illustrative work ap- 
peared in “McClure’s Magazine,” and 
they have since been frequent contributors 
to other magazines. They have had the 
advantage of receiving their art education 
abroad. It is a much more difficult task 
to describe their peculiar style than one 
would think. ‘They are evidently influ- 
enced by Boutet de Monvel; their draw- 
ings have a flat appearance, without any 
broad sense of perspective. ‘They are 
notably successful in portraying children 
and old people. 

For Mr. Mabie’s “My Study Fire” 
they have just made sixty-four illustra- 
tions, many being full-page, and all show- 
ing a refinement of perception and poetic 
interpretation of this charming book 
which is unusual. Here their imagination 
is allowed full sway, while their nature 


studies have a genuine artistic flavor. 


There are several other artists whose 
work is of so high merit that they deserve 


‘to be named, but they are not as recent 


as these eight that we have mentioned. 
Perhaps the most notable of these is Mr. 
Hambidge, whose work has been in the 
magazines for some time. Miss Green 
and Miss Corey, one in the ‘ Saturday 
Evening Post” in Philadelphia, and the 
other in “ St. Nicholas,” have been doing 
some very delightful work. One cannot 
help believing that there is a great future 
for the American illustrator, and one looks 
for even better work in the future than 
has been done in the past. 
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The Magic Flute 


By André Theuriet 
Translated by H. Twitchell 


"T \HE three Magi kings, Balthazar, 
Melchior, and Gaspard, bearing 
gifts of incense and myrrh, set 

out to search for the child Jesus. As they 

did not know the road to Bethlehem, they 

lost their way, and, after having traversed 

a dense forest, they came, just at night- 

fall, to a village in the vicinity of Langres. 

They were very weary; and also hungry 

and thirsty. So they rapped at the door 

of the very first house they came to, to ask 
for food and shelter for the night. 

This house, or hut rather, belonged toa 
woodman named Denis Fleuriot, who lived 
there comfortably enough with his wife 
and four children. 


When. the three kings had made their 


wants known to the woodman, the latter 
replied: 

“ Alas, my good people, I have only 
one bed and a cot for my children; as for 
supper, we can offer you nothing except 
some boiled potatoes andrye bread. For 
all that, you may come in, and, if you are 
not too particular, we will try to accom- 
modate you.”’ 

The Magi accepted the invitation, ate 
the coarse fare with relish, and slept 
soundly in the woodman’s bed. ‘The 
next morning, before starting out on their 
journey, Balthazar, who was the most 
generous of the three, said to Fleuriot: 

“T wish to give you something as a 
reward for your hospitality.”’ 

“We have given you the best we had, 
but we do not expect anything in return,” 
replied the woodman, stretching out his 
hand as he spoke. 

“T have no money,”. said Balthazar ; 
“but I will leave you something better. 

So saying, he took from his pocket a 
little flute which he handed to Fleuriot. 
As the woodman seemed to be disap- 
pointed, the king added: 

“if you make a wish while playing on 
this flute, it will be granted at once, but 
in your prosperity you must always remem- 
ber that others also have wants.” 


Denis readily promised to be gen. rous 
to others, although he really did not feel 
798 


much confidence in his future ability so 
to act. 

As soon as the three kings had disap- 
peared around a turn in the road, Denis 
Fleuriot said to his wife, weighing the little 
flute contemptuously in his hand: 

“They might have given us something 
better than this flute; for all that, I am. 
going to play on it and see if they have 
fooled me.” 

Then he said in a loud voice: “ I would 
like to have white bread, venison patés, 
and wine for breakfast.”’ 

He played a little air on the flute, and 
suddenly, to his amazement, he saw on 
his table, which was covered with a fine 
white cloth, just the things he had wished 
for. 

As soon as he became convinced of the 
powers of his flute, he played on it all the 
time, asking for everything that came into 
his head. He had new clothes for his 
wife and children, money in his pocket, 
an abundantly supplied table, and, as he 
had only to wish for a thing to get it, he 
soon became the richest man in the prov- 
ince. In place of his hut he built a 
superb chateau, which he filled with costly 
furnishings. On the day of its completion 
he gave a grand banquet to celebrate the 
event. 

On the important night all the noted 
personages of the locality sat around a 
loaded table, which was resplendent with 
glitter and light. At the head sat Fleuriot 
and his wife, who was magnificently 
dressed, while musicians played charming 
airs in a gallery overhead. In order that 
the merrymaking might not be disturbed, 
the host had given orders to let no beg- 
gars or paupers into the courtyard, on 
any pretext whatevez. He had even 
Stationed two stalwart servants at the 
gates with clubs to chase away any 
intruders. 


Now, on this very evening, the three 
kings, having left their gifts at the feet of 
Jesus, were returning from Bethlehem. 
On crossing the forest they recognized 
the village where they had slept, and, on 
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seeing the chateau all illuminated, Gas- 


pard said to Balthazar: 

‘“T am curious to know whether our 
man has abused the use of his flute, and 
if, now that he is rich, he has kept his 
promise to be charitable to all.” 

‘‘We will see,” replied Balthazar, curtly. 

They then dressed themselves as beg- 
gars, and, going to the chateau, asked for 
food and lodging for the night. They 
were received very roughly, and, as they 
insisted, making a great noise, Fleuriot 
put his head out of the window, saw them, 
and bade the servants loose the dogs ; 
whereupon the kings beat a hasty retreat, 
not without receiving wounds on the limbs, 
however. 


“TI suspected as much,” grumbled the . 


skeptical Gaspard, rubbing his ankle. 

“ He shall rot remain long in his para- 
dise,”’ replied Melchior. ‘ He shall feel 
the weight of the vengeance of the three 

Magi.” | 
Meanwhile the revelers continued to 
make merry. ‘They had just come to the 
dessert, and Fleuriot was brandishing a 
knife over a colossal cake, when the 
-sound of bells was heard below in the 
court as a chariot entered, drawn by four 
magnificently caparisoned steeds. Fleu- 
riot put his head out of the window once 
more, and, seeing the nobles, he ordered 
them shown up in all haste. He even 


came with a torch to light them up the 
staircase. When the kings entered, with 
their crowns and purple robes, he recog- 
nized his former guests, and, although 
disconcerted, he begged them to sit down 
at the feast. 

“Thank you,” replied Balthazar, “ but 
we do not care to eat with a man who 
treats the poor so badly.” 

‘‘T compliment you on the way you 
have kept your promise,” said Melchior, 
in his deep voice. 

‘¢ So you set dogs on beggars!”’ exclaimed 
Gaspard, rubbing his leg. ‘Just wait! 
I will play you a tune you have not learned 
yet 

And, drawing from his pocket a littie 
flute like the one given to Fleuriot, he 


blew on it with terrible force. In the 


twinkling of an eye, the revelers, tables, 
and chateau vanished, and the woodman 
found himself standing on the edge of the 
forest before the ruins of his hut, his wife 
and children in rags beside him. 

‘‘ Fortunately, I have my flute left,” he 
thought. 

But he searched for it in his ragged 
pockets in vain; the talisman had disap- 
peared with the three kings. 


Ever since that time it has been the cus- 
tom, when cutting the Twelfth cake, care- 
fully to put aside a portion for the poor. 
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Skepticism: Its Cause and Cure’ 


By the Right Rey. Henry B. Whipple, D.D. 
[These paragraphs are taken from the autobiography of Bishop Whipple, recently 


published by the Macmillan Company. 


For some account of this volume see The 


Outlook for November 4, 1899.—THE Eprrors.] 


UCH of the doubt and unbelief 
M. of our day is a revolt from a 
caricature of God, or from hard 
lines of extreme Calvinistic theology, and 
it only needs the presentation of the infinite 
love of our Saviour, who has revealed to us 
that God is Love, to answer most of the 
doubts that perplex men. , 

The tone and temper of the times 
reveal widespread unbelief. The press 
has familiarized the people with infidel 
literature. Many religious teachers have 
drifted from their moorings and have no 
anchorage. Science, which ought to be 
the handmaid of religion, has teachers 
who resolve faith into the unknowable. 
It is well to look the evil in the face, but 
there is no cause for alarm or for fall- 
ing into a panic. ‘The religion of Jesus 
Christ is not an opinion; it is a fact. 
Christianity has borne eighteen centuries 
of critical examination, and has conquered 
on every battlefield. No assault upon 
theological opinions, no criticism of the 
Bible, can change the facts of humanity. 
While men sin, suffer, and die, no philos- 
ophy of men, no achievement in learning, 
can destroy human aspirations. If Chris- 
tianity were destroyed to-day, to-morrow’s 
sun would find men world-wide testifying 
of their needs. Men can never be satis- 


fied with the teaching that nature is a self- . 


created and a self-perpetuating machine. 
The voice within and without testifies of 
God. The Incarnation is the revelation 
of God’s love toward his suffering crea- 
tures. It reveals the Creator of the Uni- 
verse as the Everlasting Father. It brings 
to us the Eternal Son as a Brother and 
Saviour. It gives us the Holy Ghost as 
a Guide, the Comforter and Helper of 
man. Sinful and suffering men have not 
only asked to know righteousness, but 
they ask for help to be righteous. These 
great truths will always be near the heart 
of humanity. Men can never love a God 
who has merely laid down immutable laws 


! Copyright. 1899. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
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‘of nature. 


without giving to man the -help to obey 
these laws. It is in the revelation of the 
Eternal Fatherhood of God, in the Infinite 
Love of Jesus Christ who gave himself 
for us, in the vivifying and new-creating 
power of the Holy Ghost, that burdened 
hearts find help. This revelation comes 
home to the wants of every man. It 
helps amid burdens; it lightens the load 
of poverty ; it soothes the anguish of pain; 
it leads out of darkness and despair. We 
may pledge God’s revelation to that which 
it does not teach and was never designed 
to teach; we may caricature God’s truth 
and make it the devil’s lie, but the great 
central facts of divine revelation will 
stand. 

Honest doubt should not be denounced. 
Every sympathy of a Christian heart 
should be unsealed at the sincere confes- 
sion, “ I have lost my faith; I am without 
a clue to the labyrinth of life.’’ No God 
to love, no Christ to pity, no Holy One to 
save! For such a one there should be 
the profoundest compassion. -No words 
can express the righteous indignation 
which should be aroused against the man 
who makes sport of the highest aspira- 
tions of the soul, or who answers with 
smile and sneer the hopes of men who sin 
and suffer. 

Honest, critical Biblical scholarship is 
not to be feared. ‘The Holy Scriptures 
were writien by men who were guided by 
God the Holy Ghost. As its custodians 
were human, it is possible that in the lapse 
of ages errors might havecrept into the text, 
but all the research of the greatest scholars 
has not discovered a single error affecting 
in the slightest degree the revelation of 
God in Christ, which is the hope of the 
world’s redemption. Suspicion should not 
follow earnest investigators in the domain 
The name of our king is ‘‘ The 
Truth.” God’s truth will bear all facts. 
Science, since the days of Ptol my, has 
been reconsidering supposed established 
facts. One generation has modified or 


Skepticism: Its 


overthrown the work of its predecessors. 
True scholars are always clearing up 
doubt, removing error, and seeking after 
truth. The great scientists like Newton, 
Brewster, and Agassiz have been reverent 
believers ; they have not lingered at the 
threshold of God’s temple, but have gone 
in to worship with the heart of a forgiven 
child. Every truth which man has gained 
has revealed more and more of the power 
and wisdom of God. Christianity has been 


the handmaid of civilization, and has- 


always won its greatest triumphs in the 
time of the greatest intellectual activity, 
and the enfranchisement from ihe bonds 
of ignorance has prepared the way for 
that freedom wherewith God has made us 
free. 

The only way to meet the infidelity of 
the times is the way in which the Apostles 
met the heathen wisdom of their day— 
with the truth of a personal Christ and 
Saviour. It is not enough to know the 
philosophy of religion. We must be able, 
out of the depths of our own personal ex- 
perience, to show in its fullness the power 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The only 
way to make men believe is to believe 
one’s self. It is not the theory of a religion 
or its philosophy which conquers hearts ; 
it is the Christ-life, the Christ-love, which 
overcomes the world. Men do not care 
for the old watchwords of sectarian strife, 
nor have they an ear for the dry details of 
theological dogma, but they do care for 
the Christ-love and Christ-work for suffer- 
ing souls. ‘The world may doubt a his- 
torical Christ and scoff at a historical 
Church, but the living Christ who dwells 
in the hearts of his children, sending them 
on errands of mercy, speaking through 
them and healing the broken of heart, 
none can gainsay or deny. 
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A dear friend who had passed through 
much sorrow asked one of the most cele- 
brated Biblical scholars living if he 
thought it wrong for a Christian to hope 
and pray that a time would come when all 
wanderers would find mercy. The answer 
was: ‘ The Good Shepherd sought the 
lost sheep until he found it. Our Saviour 
said, ‘If I be lifted up, I will draw all 
men unto me.’ St. Paul said that a time 
was coming when all should be in subjec- 
tion to him, and Géd would be all in all. 
One of the most blessed truths of God’s 
revelation is that ‘Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, to-day,.and forever.’ The 
Saviour said to St. John, ‘I am he that 
liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am 
alive for evermore, and I have the keys of 
death and of Hades.’ Do you not think,” 
said the wise scholar, “ that we had better 
leave it all in God’s hands and do our 
work, help all poor souls that we can, and 
when we cannot know, trust ?”’ 

Men talk much of salvation without 
asking the simple question, Saved from 
what? If sin brings sorrow, if the way 
of the transgressor is hard, salvation 
means saving from sin. If heaven and 
hell do not exist beyond the grave, they 
do exist here; sin, shame, sorrow, broken 
ties, alienations between brothers, and 
separation from God make hell. Love, 
peace, fellowship with brothers, and rest 
in God make heaven. The Church hasa 
long roll of departed saints, but she has 
never inserted one name in the roll of the 
lost. She leaves all to God. I have 
stood by many graves where I could not 
leave the poor soul to the judgment of the 
holiest man on earth, but I have always 
with loving faith committed it to God our 
Father, knowing that the Judge of all the 
world would do right. 
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WINTER PICTURES 


From James Russell Lowell’s “‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 

From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On opén wold and hill-top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
"Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaczn to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
Which crystaled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one. | 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With the lightsome green of ioy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap © 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, © 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. : 
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WEIMAR AND GOETHE 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Goethe, which fell on the 28th day of last August, found 
Weimar not only eager to honor the memory of the great poet 

who was for fifty-six years its best-known resident and is 
likely to remain to the end of time its most illustrious citizen, 

but essentially unchanged since Goethe’s death in 1832. 

Even in a quiet German town, off the great highways of 

travel, changes must come in sixty-seven years, and if Goethe 
were to step out of his old home to-day and walk to the grand- 
ducal palace, rebuilt in part under his own direction, he would 
doubtless come upon strange sights. But Weimar remains in 
essentials a town of the old time; quaint, thoroughly German, 
and rich in association, not only with great men, but with some of the earliest state- 
ments of the modern conception of the relation of art to life. 

The little town is pre-eminently fitted to be the custodian of literary traditions. It 
has an old-time dignity of bearing, as if it had always been the mother of great spirits. 
The quiet Ilm, flowing through its domain, is sacredly guarded along its entire course 
on both shores by a charming park; the homes of the poets are piously regarded ; 
and there are worthy memorials of greatness in public places. ‘The statue of Herder, 
one of the purest and most penetrating of modern minds, stands in front of the Stadt- 
Kirche, and bears his favorite and very characteristic mottd, Zzcht, Liehe, Leben; 
in front of the theater Goethe and Schiller are commemorated in a noble group; 
the Grand Duke Augustus, in an equestrian statue, wears the laurel secured for 
_him by the great spirits whom he had the sagacity to recognize and bring into his 
service; while Wieland is remembered in the fine salon which bears his name in the 
palace. | 

One may spend many hours with profit in Goethe’s house, now restored as nearly as 
possible to the condition in which the poet left it; a fine house, notable chiefly for the 
range of interests expressed in the collections of several kinds which it contains, 
and for the evidence which it gives of the mingled dignity and simplicity of the poet’s 
life—the first expressed in spacious rooms given over to pictures, busts, and memorials 
of great men, and the second disclosed by the extreme plainness of the working-room, 
and the tiny chamber opening from it, in which Goethe died. It is profitable to walk 
through the palace and study the elegant salons in which Goethe and Schiller are 
commemorated by mural scenes from their works, and then go directly to the simple 
little rooms, not far distant, in which the two poets died; or to enter the grand-ducal 
vault in the new cemetery and note the presence of wreaths and flowers on the 
coffins, not of princely rulers, but of the two poets, whose beautiful friendship finds 
here its final expression. 

Best of all, perhaps, is it to walk through the winding, shaded park, barely kept 
from wildness ; to come in a secluded place upon the coiled serpent in bronze which 
symbolized for Goethe the genius Joci ; to make one’s way slowly to the garden house 
which Goethe loved so well, and in which he so often sought solitude and silence for 
his work, and to sit in the places which were dear to him. Never, surely, did a 
meditative spirit find more congenial surroundings than Goethe found in these green 
and fragrant places of peace. It is a piece of special good fortune to fall in, along 
those walks, as did the writer, with an old-time resident of Weimar who has grown 
up in its traditions and loves it for its poets, and to hear his eager, affectionate 
narrative of events and story of localities; and then to go into some secluded spot 
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and ask one’s self what there was in 
Goethe’s career and genius to justify the 
extraordinary interest which centers in him. 

The minor conditions in Goethe’s life 
were unusually fortunate, for the poet 
was well born in every sense; his child- 
hood had surroundings picturesque to the 
eye and full of suggestion to the imagi- 
nation; he had exceptional educational 


’ opportunities, the best and most fruitful 


of them being his mother’s genius for 
story-telling ; he had perfect health and 
an impressive and winning personality ; 
he never knew care in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for he was all his life shielded 
from material uncertainty and anxiety, 
with work enough of the methodical kind 
to give him occupation and position, but 
not enough to diminish the energy of his 
intelligence or to destroy the freshness of 
his spirit. He had rank, station, friends, 
fame, and long life—all great and helpful 
aids to the unfolding and maturing of a 
great nature and free flow outward of a 
great inward force. These prosperous 
conditions were important, but they were, 
nevertheless, minor conditions; for they 
did not bear directly upon the impulse 
which a creative nature receives from rich 
material, from a stirring atmosphere, and 


from that searching appeal to the heart 


and the imagination made by a great 
people silent but full of spiritual eager- 
ness and restless with unexpressed thought 
and emotion. 

Homer spoke to a homogeneous race ; 
Dante to a divided country but to an 
Italian nature, alert, energetic, and proudly 
conscious of the possession of great qual- 
ities; Shakespeare to an England turbu- 
lent, ill-conditioned, and untrained in the 
higher arts, but overflowing with unspent 
vitality, with a dawning national con- 
sciousness full of insolence but full also 
of splendid possibilities of growth and 
achievement. In Goethe’s youth there 
was not only no Germany, but there was, 
in the deepest sense of the phrase, no 
German people. ‘There was a multitude 
of petty States, but there was no Nation; 
there were Prussians, Hanoverians, Sax- 
ons, Bavarians, Swabians, but there was, 
for the purposes of art, no German race. 
There was a country held together by 
geographical conditions, but split into 
fragments by political boundary lines ; 
there was a race of common origin, but 


broken asunder by differences of religion, 
of history, temperament, and ideal; there 
was a language common to a large com- 
munity, but still to be enriched by the 
loving genius of great artists, who are con- 
stantly adding to the resources of speech 
no less than to those of thought. There 
had been true poets in Germany centuries 
before Goethe, and the literature was rich 
in legend and tradition, in epic and song, 
but it is nevertheless true that there had 
been no great German literature. Goethe 
was the contemporary in his old age of 
Scott -and Carlyle, but there was no 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, or 
Dryden behind him; there were in place 
of these the old epic poets; there were 
Hans Sachs, Klopstock, and Wieland. 
The significance of this statement lies in 
the fact that, although the German lan- 
guage was as old as the English, it had no 
great poets. It is true that Homer and 
Dante had no great predecessors, but 
each stood at the beginnixg of the real 
history of his race ; Goethe, on the other 
hand, appeared at a late hour in that 
history, and found the literature still to 
be created and the language still to be 
modulated to the finer uses of expression. 
Youth was past, both for the race and the 
people, but the works of youth were still 
to be accomplished and the fruits of youth 
were still to be borne. 

There were great figures in Germany 
while Goethe was a student at Leipsic and 
at Strasbourg; but Lessing, Herder, and 
Winkelmann were thinkers and critics of 
the creative temper rather than writers of 
the creative order and quality. The names 
of Bodmer and Gottsched, those wooden 
gods of a Germany in artistic and intel- 
lectual tutelage to France, bring before the 
mind by concrete illustration the aridity 
of spirit, the shallowness of insight, and 
the deadness of thought which reigned in 
Germany in the early years of Goethe’s 
life. Never has a poet of the first rank 
fallen upon times more uninspiring and 
come to maturity among a people more 
divided. Both race and language were 
old, but they lacked the trained intelli- 
gence, the solidarity of experience, the 
unity of emotion and ideal, which are the 
finest fruits of maturity. 

From the very start Goethe was driven 
back upon himself and forced to under- 
take consciously and of set purpose the 
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work which, under more inspiring con- 
ditions, would havé been almost instinct- 
ive. For to speak simply and naturally, 
in good German speech out of a sound 
German heart, was, at the time “Gotz ” 
appeared, to be a‘reformer and to lead a 
movement. Not only was the French 
influence to be destroyed and the French 
standards, methods, and tastes to be driven 
out, but a native taste was to be educated, 
and true racial forms of expression were 
to be fashioned. Goethe was too self- 
centered, even in his youth, and of an 
806 


intellectual fiber too vigorous, to come 
under the spell of the shallow foreign 
influence so widely prevalent. The French 
classicism, which drew its inspiration, not 
from the originative literature of the 
Greeks, but from the derivative literature 
of the Romans, had no charms for a nature 
so rich in original instincts and so strongly 
swayed by the free and living forces of 
the time. It was to the past of his own 
people that Goethe turned when he wrote, 
with a strong, vigorous hand, the virile 
and genuinely German drama of “ Gotz 
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von Berlichingen ;” it was the diseased 


and disordered fancy among his own 
Teutonic kin that he portrayed with such 
searching insight and power in the “ Sor- 
rows of Werther.’”’ And the storm of 
acclamation which swept Germany showed 
how powerfully the chords of racial feel- 
ing had been struck and how clear was 
Goethe’s insight into the German nature. 
It seemed as if a straight and easy road 
to fame and popularity lay before him; 
for he had only to hold to Germanic sub- 
jects and to the broad, free, Romantic 
manner to deepen and confirm his hold 
upon a people who, although become both 
prosaic and sentimental, had not lost the 
German feeling, and understood a note 
struck out of chords long silent, but which 
had not lost the power of vibration. ‘To 
Goethe, however, with his extraordinary 
breadth of view and his steadily deepen- 
ing insight into the nature and functions 
of art, the situation was not so simple; it 
was, indeed, highly complex. He felt the 


loneliness of a man superior in gift and 


vision, not only to his contemporaries, 
but to his predecessors in his own field. 
Lessing had much to teach him in the 
way of clarification of sight; Herder 
opened up life on all sides by those lumi- 
nous glances of his into the heart of things; 
and without the education which he had 
from Winkelmann he could never have 
understood Italy and discerned the secret 
of antique art as he did in the impres- 
sionable years of his famous visit. Never- 
theless, to a man of Goethe’s power, there 
was the consciousness of creative possi- 
bilities as yet unrealized in the native 
literature, either past or present. If he 
had been a dramatist by the structure of 
his mind, there would have been succes- 
sors to ‘*Gotz” and ‘Egmont;” but 
Goethe was a dramatist by intention 
_ rather than by nature. He was drawn 
away, by the immense range of his mind, 
from the definiteness and concreteness of 
the dramatic representation of life. He 
used the dramatic form many times, and 
with very great success; but, except in 
the portrayal of two or three women, he 
does not convey the impression of being 
compelled to use that torm; and in this 


connection we must recall his own words: 


‘Talent may do what it will; genius does 
what it must.” He could not find expres- 


sion for the ideas that thronged about in 
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a repetition of his earlier successes. When 
he came, however, to the question of other 
and ampler forms of expression, he was 
confronted by the fact that he must create 
or int oduce them. Neither the German 
language nor the German literature fur- 
nished them ready to his hand. Style in 
the true sense of the word was almost 
unknown in Germany. It was not until 
the publication of “ Tasso” that Goethe’s 
own style in its distinction and perfection 
was discerned ; not until the appearance 
of “Hermann and Dorothea” that the 
rhythmic possibilities of the German lan- 
guage were revealed. Klopstock, Her- 
mann Grimm tells us, was the creator of 
modern German prosody; he wrote the 
first true German odes, the first real Ger- 
man hexameters; but he became a man- 
nerist, and he never was, at any period, a 
great writer. W! en ‘“ Hermann and Doro- 
thea’”’ appeared, Gleim dcclared that the 
lovely pastoral was a “ sin against his holy 
Voss.” The famous translation of Homer 
was a masterpiece, indeed, and delivered 
the German hexameter from its academic 
precision and artificiality, and gave it the 
freedom and movement of living speech. 
It was Goethe, however, who first touched 
this verse, so readily made sluggish and 
prosaic, with complete ease and skill, and 
made it so completely at home in German 
that it seems the native form of one of 
the most charming pastorals in any mod: 
ern speech. 

All this and much more Goethe had to 
do to free his own mind and to effect that 
enlargement of German literature which 
lay within his power. “ Egmont,” “ Tasso,” 
‘‘Tphigenia,’ ‘ Faust,’ were thronging 
about him in the early Weimar days; 
they filled his imagination, but he seemed 
incapable of working them out. A richer 
atmosphere was necessary; another stage 
in his development was inevitable. Out 
of the Germany of 1786, with its poverty 
of literary art and its defective artistic 
instinct, Goethe passed into Italy, and 
came under the full power of that great 
art to which he. had long been drawn and 
with which he had so much in common. 
Then came what has so often been re- 
garded as the break with his past; as if 
the continuity of a life were to be sought 
in its works rather than in itself! Whether 
wisely or unwisely it is unnecessary to 
discuss here, the writer of the romantic 
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temper and methods became a writer of 
classical temper and methods. To “ Gotz” 
and ‘* Werther” succeeded “ Iphigenia,” 
“Tasso,” and the “ Roman Elegies ;” and 
to the storm of applause which greeted 
the earlier pieces succeeded the silence of 
indifference or the murmurs of criticism. 
Goethe lost his audience, and did not 
completely regain it until the publication 
of the first part of “ Faust’ in 1808. He 
had not only discarded old forms and 
employed new ones, but he had wholly 
changed his attitude’ towards his work ; 
he not only modeled his work freely on 
classical models, but he “attempted to 
detach himself from it and remove it as 
definitely from all relation to his life as 
the works of Sophocles were freed from 
all trace of connection, except the inevita- 


The Outlook 


ble local color and individual touch, with 
the dramatist’s personal experience. From 
Iphigenia,” ‘ Tasso,” the Roman Ele- 
gies,’ and from a number of shorter 
poems like “The Bride of Corinth” and 
Alexis and Dora,’ Goethe endeavored 
to detach himself entirely and to give his 
work an objectivity as definite and com- 
plete as that of a Greek statue. He did 
not succeed, because his works are one and 
all rooted in his experience, and because 
the effort was out of date; no modern man 
can do perfectly what Goethe attempted to 
do. “Iphigenia ” is a very noble work, but 
when we search for the essential Goethe 
we do not lvok into “Iphigenia” or 
“Tasso ;” we look into the first part of 
Faust ’—the “ Faust’ of the romantic, 
not the “ Faust” of the classical, period. 

Thus there appears in the 


maturity of Goethe’s years 
and genius a transformation, 
which was regarded at the 
time and is now regarded by 
many as a complete revolution 
of his aims and methods, in- 
deed of his very nature; for 
it was not until his return to 
Weimar, after the two mo- 
mentcus years in Italy, that 
the charge of coldness began 
to be heard. 
From any point of view the 
change is striking and of far- 
reaching influence, and could 
have been possible only in a 
man to whom his own country 
and time did not furnish all 
the means of expression he 
craved, and who was in the 
habit of a constant and con- 
nected meditation on his art; 
and his life. Aman of Goethe’s 
years, intelligence, and _self- 
command does not sever him- 
self from his artistic past, 
break with his audience, and 
essay entirely new methods 
of creation without deep and 
prolonged thought. Goethe’s 
conversion was rapidly accom- 
plished in the genial Italian 
air, but it had been long in 
preparation. It is probable 
that no great writer ever 
searched his own nature more 
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rigorously or reflected on the 
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conditions and functions of art more ex- 
haustively than Goethe did before and after 
the Italian visit. Every step away from the 
earlier standpoint was taken with deliberat 
intention and after maturest thought. T 
change was the product of a philos 


mind. For it is clear that ethe was 
drawn away from the Gotl(c spirit and 
the Romantic manner, the charm 
which attaches to thé classical form, but 
by that spell which resides in the antique 
view of life and of art as its intimate and 
natural expression. Goethe was primarily 
an artist, with a lyrical note as clear, per- 
sonal, and beguiling as any in literature ; 
and art was to him the one form which life 
took on that gave it harmony, unity, and 
coherence ; and he found in the antique 
ideas and atmosphere the conditions 
which made art, not sporadic and indi- 
vidual, but the constant and glorious wit- 
ness of the beauty at the heart of all 
things. If he was mistaken, there was a 
noble element in his error; it was the 
mistake of an Olympian born in an age of 
Titanic unrest and struggle. 

In Goethe’s nature, moreover, the 
spontaneous element was always held in 
check or directed by the rationalizing ele- 
ment. ‘The flowers of song often bloomed 
very rapidly under his hand, but in such 
cases there was always an antecedent 


preparation of the soil; the seeds were 
already germinating, and the urgence of 
some deeply felt experience or the genial 
warmth of some prosperous hour or event 
swiftly brought the blade to the light. 
He often wrote with great rapid ty, but 
there was nothing in common between 
his methods and the methods of the great 
improvisers like Byron and Lope de Vega. 
The germinal idea of ‘“ Faust,” he tells 
us, was suddenly unfolded to his imagina- 
tion ; but he spent sixty years in working 
it out! ‘ The truth is,” wrote Lowell to 
Mr. Fields, “my brain requires a long 
brooding-time ere it can hatch anything. 
As soon as the “fe comes into the thing, 
it is quick enough in chipping the shell.” 
With Goethe the process was not so much 


brooding over his theme as looking at it 


from many sides and putting it into 
different forms. During the first Wei- 
mar period, from 1776 to 1786, while 
he was so silent and apparently so ab- 
sorbed in pleasures and administration, 
“Tasso,” Iphigenia,” Egmont,” Wil- 
helm Meister,’ and “ Faust” possessed 
his imagination by turns. They had 
lodged there in those first prodigal years 
of his youth at Frankfort. He not only 
nourished and matured them by brooding 
meditation, but he gave them shape and 
form. While “ Faust” and ‘“ Wilhelm 


Meister”? received occasional touches, 
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Tasso,” “Iphigenia,” and “ Egmont” 
were written out in forms which were 
afterwards very largely or wholly dis- 
carded. So far as “ Faust” was con- 
cerned, it was a kind of running commen- 
tary begun when the poet was a student 
and completed in his eighty-second year ! 
Evidently here was a singer whose gifts 
were from heaven but whose methods of 


work were as deliberately thought out and 


his processes of creation as consciously 
ordered as if he had been a child of Mer- 
cury rather than of the Muses. In study- 
ing Goethe’s genius one is constantly 
reminded of the free, spontaneous, and 
buoyant temper of his mother; in study- 
ing his methods one is reminded of his 
precise, orderly, and prosaic father. 
There was a distinct vein of philosophic 
inquiry running through Goethe’s intel- 


lectual life, and there was a strong critical 


tendency in his nature. He was never 
an orderly thinker, but he was always 
striving to arrive at the unity of things 
and to discover those central points at 
which the arts and sciences disclosed the 
identity of their laws and the harmony of 
their methods. He studied both Spinoza 
and Kant, not exhaustively, but intelli- 
gently; and while he resolutely confined 
his speculations within the horizons of 
time and space, he habitua!ly concerned 
himself with the deeper relations of things, 
and especially with their relations of inter- 
dependence. He cared little for phenom- 
ena in themselves, although his attachment 
to the concrete in nature was so intense 
as seriously to impair the value of his 
methods of observation; but he cared 
greatly for phenomena as they hinted at 
that interior unity which made them all 
manifestations of one force. His discov- 
ery of the intermaxillary bone and of the 
typical plant disclose the bent of his mind 
toward a comprehension of nature as 
a living whole. In spite of the large 
place which generalization holds in his 
work, Goethe was a poet with a philo- 
sophic bent rather than a_ philosopher 
with a poetic temper. In his old age the 
didactic mood predominated over the 
purely artistic, but even in the “ Elective 
Affinities ” there are passages of passion- 
ate intensity and power. ; 

The critical faculty, when it deals 
mainly with principles, as in Goethe’s 
case, contains a distinct philosophical 


element ; but its chief characteristic is its 
power to discern artistic values and to 
judge artistic processes. It is_ allied, 
therefore, with the creative rather than 


with the purely philosophic mind. Goethe 


is, on the whole, the greatest of literary 
critics; indeed, his criticism has such 
insight and range that he may be called 
the greatest of art critics. No man has 
said so many and such luminous things 
about the artist and the creative mind and 
mood. A complete philosophy of art, in 
the widest sense of a much-abused word, 
lies in his work; a philosophy not like 
that of Hegel, worked out from the histori- 
cal standpoint and with constant refer-— 
ence to its relations with the Absolute ; 
nor like that of Taine, elaborated from the 
psycho-physiological point of view; but 
slowly distilled from a prolonged artistic 
activity, and from first-hand acquaintance 
with the artistic nature. -In,this field, as in 
others, Goethe is fragmentary and defect- 
ive in logical arrangement; because his 
conclusions were reached, not as steps in 
a formal process of thought, but as gen- 
eralizations from a growing experience. 
He does not discuss art with speculative 
interest ; he speaks as one having author- 
ity, because he discerns the vital processes 
and relations of artistic production to the 
artist and to life. He values technical 
skill, and knowsthe secrets of craftsman- 
ship; but he is concerned constantly with 
art in its fundamental relations with civil- 
ization and with individual experience, 
and he is in constant contact with the 


sources of its power and freshness. The 
distinctly judicial activity of the critical 


faculty is, nevertheless, always going on 
in him, and constantly betrays its presence. 
So clearly, indeed, does he recognize the 
influence of the critical spirit in his own 
life that he has more than once given 
it objective form, and Mephistopheles 
remains the greatest literary representative 
of the critical spirit divorced from the 
creative spirit and become, therefore. 
entirely negative and destructive. 

There is still another characteristic of 
Goethe which must be emphasized in 
connection with the rationalizing side of 
his nature, and that is the extraordinary 
intimacy of connection between his works 
and his experience. All the greater works 
of Goethe, even those which, like “ Iphi- 
genia ” and “ Tasso,” seem most detached 
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from him, were bound up with experiences 
through which he had passed or with per- 
sons whom he had known. The impres- 
sion, more than once spread abroad, that 
he sought the deeper relations and the 
more intimate happenings of life for the 
sake of the literary material they supplied, 
is without foundation; it is, indeed, a 
misrepresentation of a man who, whatever 
his faults, had a notable kindliness of 
spirit. If any criticism is to be made 
upon Goethe in this connection, it finds 
its justification rather in his studious 
avoidance of agitating experiences and 
disturbing relationships; so far was he 
from seeking subjects for the kind of 
vivisection which has sometimes’ been 
charged against him. Noristhere a trace 
of artistic indifference to individual suf- 
fering in his dealing with those relation- 
ships of his past in which others were 
concerned. What could be more delicately 
or tenderly recorded than the _ idyllic 
romance of his student days at Strasbourg 
which has immortalized Frederica? When 
this lovely visiuu bcfore his imagina- 
tion years afterwards, his secretary noted 
the agitation of the old man and the deep 
silence into which he fell. ‘The disclosure 
of Goethe’s experience in his work has 
nothing in common with the vulgar inva- 
sion of the sanctities of friendship and 
love of which he has sometimes been 
accused. ‘There is no record of any light 
or purely professional use of burned-out 
passions for the purposes of art. Goethe 
rationalized his experience. and gave it 
artistic expression from an inward and irre- 
sistible impulse ; it was the law of his na- 
ture, and its necessity’as well, to meditate 
upon everything he had passed through, 
and to discern in it whatever was beautiful 
and permanent. No man ever kept a 
more complete record of his inward life, 
and outward events found place in that 
record because they influenced and affect- 
ed his development. ‘The calmness of his 
bearing in later years—and it is worth 
remembering that it is the old Goethe 
and not the mature or young Goethe 
whom the world recalls most vividly— 
cannot hide the tumults and agitations 


through which he passed, and his imagina- 


tion kept long in painful touch with ex- 
periences which most men would have 
forgotten. He could rid himself of these 
haunting memories only by writing them 


out; when he had given them objective 
expression, they seemed to detach them- 
selves from him. He did not seek adven- 
tures of the heart and the soul; nor did 
he go about beating the bush for the 
poetic idea. He was as far as possible 
removed from the cold, impassive nature, 
turning every emotion to account and 
following rigidly and haughtily a plan of 
artistic activity through a long and sedu- 
lously guarded life. This is, or has been, 
the popular ideal of Goethe. Itcould not 
have been further from the truth if it had 
been the popular ideal of Schiller—that 
eager, restless, aspiring spirit whose life 
went out in one great breath of aspiration 
and work. 

What strikes one who reads the life of 
Goethe with insight is his capacity for 
suffering and his dependence on experi- 
ence. He had, as an older man, a stiff 
manner inherited from his father, and he 
cultivated persistently calmness and re- 
pose of spirit because he regarded these 
qualities as conducive to the ripening ofa 
man’s nature ; but he was terribly shaken 
hy the sorrows which from time to time 
knocked at the doors of his strong house. 
As for his artistic prevision, no great 
writer was ever more dependent for his 
material upon what life brought him. He 
did not forecast his creative activities and 
give them studied direction; he waited 
upon life, and he was powerless to create 
until life, speaking through experience, 
gave him something to say and the inward | 
impulse to say it. The work of no other 
poet reveals a relation so close and con- 
stant with the happenings, events, and 
inward activities of his own history. Be- 
ginning with “ The Sorrows of Werther,” 
it is possible to connect almost every 
character in Goethe’s books with himself 
or with some one whom he had known; 
every incident with some episode in his 
own story or the story of his friends; 
almost every experience described or 
illustrated with some actual experience 
accessible to him. The history of his 
loves, his friendships, his journeys, his 
studies, lies beyond the touch of time in 
the long record of his dramas, poems, 
novels, autobiography. His works taken 
as a whole constitute, as he himself de- 
clared, one great confession. Nothing is 
concealed and very little is extenuated. 
The truth comes out from beginning to 
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3 THE. CASTLE AND DUCAL PALACE 
end, and the man’s limitations are as_ all rich and healthy natures. ‘Through 
evident as his strength. These works fit this long-sustained expression there ran a 


his vital history like a robe woven of the 
substance of that which it clothes. Ideas 
came to him by the way of the heart rather 
than of the head; and they did not come 
until he was-ripe for them. With all his 
gifts, he could not have projected into 
thin air those vast and iridescent dreams 
of Shelley; he had to keep in constant 
touch with reality. When he _ pushed 
symbolism beyond the limits of his own 
personal contact with life, as he did inthe 
second part of “ Faust,” he did not cease 
to be interesting, but he did cease to be 
inspired. Among all his beautiful lyrics, 
unsurpassed in their spontaneity and fresh- 
ness of feeling and their winged melody, 
there is barely-one which is not known to 
have risen out of some deep emotion. In 
works of apparently impersonal character 
he often speaks most directly out of his 
heart. In “Tasso” he invests Ferrara 
with surpassing charm, but he is thinking 
of Weimar. Every poem and play is a 
chapter in his biography. He did not 
seek the materials for artistic activity ; 
they sought him. He did not live for art ; 
he lived in and through art. Art was his 
natural form of expression, and expression 
was the necessity of his nature, as it is of 


vein of fresh, spontaneous thought and 
feeling; but so great and rich a harvest 
could not have been reaped save by a deep 
reflection upon the significance of these 
outward happenings. Goethe realized his 
experience and made it clear and intelligi- 
ble by meditation. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the poet’s 
method of + production emphasized the 
rationalizing tendencies in his nature 
which have been indicated, and that the 
times upon which he was cast, the natural 
bent of his mind, his strong critical in- 
stinct, and the dependence of his activity 
upon his experience, developed and deep- 
ened his rationalizing faculty. ‘The crown- 
ing evidence of the influence of the 
rationalizing faculty upon his inward life 
and upon his artistic activity is to be 
found in the definiteness of his aims and 
methods. From a comparatively early 
period he had determined to make the 
most of life by intelligent regulation of 
his habits, occupations, and gifts in the 
interest of complete  self-development. 
Most men take what opportunity offers 
them and wait on events without un- 
derstanding them. Goethe resolved to 
convert all experience into one great 
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opportunity. ‘ From my boyhood,” says 
Wilhelm Meister, ‘it has been my wish 
and purpose to develop completely all that 
is in me, . . . to make my own existence 
harmonious.” In other words, Goethe 
made a deliberate plan to live his life in 
his own way and for certain definite ends. 
“ The desire to rear as high as possible 
in the air the pyramid of my existence, of 
which the base is given and placed for 
me, predominates over every other, and 
scarcely allows itself for a moment to be 
forgotten.” These words, spoken by a 
man under thirty, were still descriptive of 
the same man when, at eighty-three, death 
came to interrupt for the first time habits 
of work and of thought resolutely pur- 
sued for a full half-century. Whatever 
judgment we may form concerning this 
plan of life, it is certainly true that it was 
a plan as deliberately thought out and as 
resolutely worked out as any of those prac- 
tical experiments in life by which some of 
the most sincere Greek thinkers evidenced 
their faith in the reality of philosophy. 
From many points of view, therefore, 
the nature and mind of Goethe disclose 
the philosophical as distinctly as the crea- 
tive faculty, the critical as well as the 
artistic temper, and the rationalizing no 
less than the spontaneous impulse. In 
this union of qualities always dissimilar 
and sometimes antagonistic is found the 
difficulty of clearly understanding and 
wisely judging this many-sided man; in 
this unusual combination is discoverable 
that element in his work which has made 
him one of the greatest teachers of all time 
and one of the foremost intellectual forces 
of modern times ; and in this same com- 


bination is to be found the secret of his 
occasional artistic weakness—a weakness 
upon which Wordsworth put his hand when 
he said that Goethe’s work is not inevita- 
ble enough. Calculation and intention 
are sometimes in the ascendant, as in the 
second part of ‘“ Faust ;” and the spon- 
taneous flow of imagination is neither 
swift nor deep enough to drain into one 
current the multitudinous streams which 
rise over so vast a territory of knowledge 
and thought. 

This rationalizing element runs through 
all Goethe’s work, and gives it a structure 
of thought of singular massiveness and 
strength. There is the closest relation 
between his work and his view or philoso- 
phy of life. His artistic impulse, in all 
his larger work, moved in entire harmony 
with, and often under the direction of, 
his rationalizing faculty. He is distinct- 
ively the teacher among creative writers ; 
the man who aims not merely at the free 
expression of his own nature and the crea- 
tion of beautiful literary forms, but also 
at definite exposition, through the medium 
of art, of certain general views. This could 
hardly have been otherwise in one who 
held so serious a view of art, and to whom 
it was of such supreme importance as the 


final expression of the mind and heart 


of man. For with Goethe, as with all the 
greater artists, life is primary and art sec- 
ondary in the order of time; but both are 
parts of one complete expression of the 
soul. In Goethe’s case, however, this 
process of thought is more definitely 
marked than in the case of any of his 
peers; and it was probab‘y more self- 
conscious and self-directed. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THOREAU 


[The author of this article, who prefers to leave it unsigned, was an intimate personal friend 
of the late Miss Sophia E. Thoreau, the sister of Henry D. Thoreau. The two friends often 
visited each other. Their acquaintance and friendship began when Miss Thoreau was thirty- 
two years of age, and continued unbroken until her death in 1876. The author of the ele 
during this period made frequent visits to the Thoreau home in Concord, none of them very 
brief, and many of several weeks’ duration, and participated with absolute freedom in the 
family life—THE EDITORs.] 


IDSUMMER days, the sparkling hours of winter, somber, pensive autumn, 
the budding life of-spring, all weathers and moods of nature, awaken 
remembrances of Concord and the Thoreau family. I knew the town in my 

younger life, but through all the shifting scenes of the passing years my memories 
of its quiet landscapes, sedate streets, cul- 
tivated people, and hospitable homes have 
always remained fresh and tender. I hear 
of changes, of growth, of the passing away 
of the old and advent of the new ; changes 
there must have been, for a whole gen- 
eration has moved off the earth to other 
homes and activities since those I knew 
were living their serene and benevolent 
lives, which were at once an example and 
a benediction to all within their influence. 

What suggestions of harmony and peace 
the word Concord conveys, and how “the 
light that never was on sea or land” 
illumines the reveries of long ago, as I 
recall the happy hours spent in the dear 
Thoreau home! ‘There was about all the 
household a perennial spring of vivacious 
life that made its members interesting and 
attractive even to the young and imma- 
ture. Its members possessed large stores 
of anecdote and historical information rela- 
tive to old Boston and neighboring towns that were always entertaining and instructive. 
Mr. Thoreau, the elder, and myself were excellent friends; he was quiet and gentle, 


THE CABIN AT WALDEN 


often humorous, expressing his thoughts in graphic, forcible language ; in fact, a 


ready and copious vocabulary was characteristic of every member of his family, and 
life went on with them so evenly and calmly that talking seemed the principal business 
of the days. The arrival of the mails formed the excitement of the morning. Henry 
usually retired to his study after breakfast, and later would reappear ready for a jaunt 
through field or forest, or by the river, or, if in winter, for a long skate on its frozen 
surface, once going sixteen miles before turning homeward—this was, however, an 
exceptional achievement. But wherever he wandered, on his return he always had 
some new and instructive fact to relate, often all aglow with enthusiasm over some 
discovery he had made or treasure he had found. 

Henry seemed to regard Concord and its vicinity as an epitome of the universe ; 
it was said that on his returning to Mr. Emerson a borrowed volume of Dr. Kane’s 
‘“ Arctic Journey,” he remarked that “ most of the phenomena noted could have been 
observed in Concord.” Nature revealed its secrets to his sympathetic soul; his 
searching eyes saw far, wide, and deep; he heard, nay, knew when to expect to 
hear, the first bluebird’s note; indeed, no harbinger of the seasons escaped his 
alert observation. Before we had begun to think of spring flowers Henry came in 
from a ramble and surprised us with a handful of early violets. Sophia with her 


gifted pencil made a drawing of them for me, appending Henry’s poem, suggested 
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years before by precisely such a bunch 
tied round by a wisp of straw: 


SIC VITA 


I am a parcel of vain strivings tied 
By a chance bond together, 
Dangling this way and that; — links 
Were made so loose and wide, 
Methinks, 
For milder weather. 


A bunch of violets without their roots, 
And sorrel intermixed, 
Encircled by a wisp of straw 
Once coiled about their shoots, 
Thelaw 
By which I’m fixed. . 


A nosegay which Time clutched from out 
Those fair Elysian fields, 
With weeds and broken stems, in haste, 
Doth make the rabble rout 
That waste 
The day he yields. 


And here I bloom for a short hour unseen, 
Drinking my juices up, 
With no root in the land 
To keep my branches green, 
But stand 
Ina bare cup. 


Some tender buds were left upon my stem 
In mimicry of life. 
But ah! the children will not know, 
Till time has withered them, 
The woe 
With which they’re rife. 


But now I see I was not plucked for naught, 
And after in life’s vase 
Of glass set while I might survive, 
But by a kind hand brought 
Alive 
To a strange place. 


That stock thus thinned will soon redeem its 
hours, 
And by another year, 
Such as God knows, with freer air, 
More fruits and fairer flowers 
Will bear, 
While I droop here. 


This graceful sketch, so exquisitely 
drawn, is a beautiful illustration of Sophia’s 
artistic temperament and skill. She had 
an admirably balanced nature, and plenty 
of sentiment of a healthy kind; there was 
no waste or superfluity in any direction ; 
and this equilibrium was her defense, and 
sustained her under the clouds of sorrow 
and sickness which overshadowed much 
of her life. 

Henry and Sophia were in_ perfect 
accord (as indeed were all the family), and 
her thorough knowledge of botany formed 
a special bond of sympathy between them. 
Henry placed great reliance—as did all 


who knew her—on Ris sister's rate judg: 
ment and ability in practical matters, and 
he was himself a shrewd, practical man in 
affairs of every-day life; he once said, 
‘TI have as many trades as fingers.” <A 
comical illustration of his readiness to cope 
with sudden emergencies occurred late 
one warm afternoon in summer, just as a 
short, sharp thunder-storm had _ passed 
and the sun was breaking through the 
dispersing clouds. We had finished sup- 
per, but were lingering at the table, when 
the servant threw open the door, exclaim- 
ing, with wild excitement, “ Faith! th’ pig’s 
out o’ th’ pin, an’ th’ way he’s tearin’ roun’ 
Jege Hoore’s fluer-bids es enuf ter scare 
er budy.”’ Henry and his father at once 
rushed out in pursuit of the marauder, 
and the ladies flew to the windows to see 
the fray. Never was practical strategy 
more in evidence ; plotting and counter- 
plotting on both sides, repeated circum- 
vention of well-laid plans, and a final 
cornering and capture of the perverse 
beast, who, after his delicious taste of 
freedom, protested loudly and vigorously 
against being forced to return to his prison 
pen. Itwas truly a triumph of the intel- 
lectual over the-animal nature, whose brief 
enjoyment of wild destructive liberty was 
suddenly ended. by the power of a superior 
will. It was remarked at the time how 
much mental and physical strength had to 
be expended to subdue so inferior an 
animal. 

Henry was equally prompt and victori- 
ous when he found that the rules and 
regulations intended for a past generation 
hindered the progress of his own. I was 
told that a few years after his graduation 
from Harvard he wished to obtain the 
loan of certain volumes from its library, 
and made application to President Sparks 
for them; he was informed that the an- 
cient statutes of the University permitted 
“clergymen and graduates who _ lived 
within twelve miles of Cambridge” to 
take books from its library. ‘“ And,” 
said the President, ‘ while very desirous 
of accommodating you, I have no right to 
do so unless you can show that you come 
within the rule.” “As to that,” said 
Henry, ‘I am not a clergyman; but when 
the rule of which you speak was made, 
twelve miles was a two hours’ journey, 
and I live much nearer than that.” The 
President recognized the ingenuity and 
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justice of the plea by allowing him to take 
the books. 

Henry often showed playful instincts, 
yet he was serious. Life was no play-day 
for himself or others; he seemed tremen- 
dously in earnest in trying to find the key 
to right living. He impressed one as 
being interested in all humanity and its 
work in the world, provided it was not 
sordid. Low expedients, no matter what 
they accomplished in the making of fame 
or fortune, were utterly repugnant to him. 
There was a conspicuous Spartan forti- 
tude in the family character ; the mother 
had taught it both by precept and exam- 
ple, They took high ground on every 
subject, had stern views of «uty, and 
tolerated no vacillating or e.mpromising 


measures in disposing of moral questions. 
This attribute of the family character was 
strikingly manifested when Henry sub- 
mitted to be imprisoned for refusing to 
pay taxes during the Mexican war. He 
believed all war to be wrong, and that 
the then existing struggle was for the 
extension of slavery, which he abhorred. 
Soon after his incarceration, Mr. Emerson, 
whom he had always supposed was of 
like sentiments with himself, called at the 
jail, and on meeting his friend exclaimed, 
“ Henry, why are you here ?”’ and received 
for answer, ‘‘ Mr. Emerson, why are you 
not here ?”’ 

The family were noteworthy not only 
for their mental gifts. but for their lofty 
character; they seemed incapable of pet- 
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tiness, and made a principle of not being 
cast down or vanquished ; their high spirit 
was temperamental on both sides of the 
house. Mrs. Thoreau kept her hopeful- 
ness and courage under the constant 
disability of feebleness of body; for she 
suffered under the family scourge, con- 
sumption, for many years ; yet complaints 
she never uttered, and her stately though 
frail figure sitting year after year in her 
straight-backed chair was a picture of 
patience and brave endurance. Ever 
ready to be interested in passing events, 
expressing keen opinions or offering 
valuable suggestions, her hold on life was 
firm, and it was almost a surprise when 
she at last yielded to the inevitable and 
submitted to lie several days in bed before 
the end came. To a friend who visited 
her at this period Mrs. Thoreau recited 
Cato’s soliloquy with perfect composure 
and contentment. Well might a gifted 
woman exclaim, “ She looks like a queen,” 
when death at last had claimed the reso- 
lute spirit, and she lay silently receiving 
her guests for the last time. 

Notwithstanding the sturdy attitude of 
the family respecting all ethical ques. 
tions, how delightful they were in social 
life!—most kind, generous, and winning. 
Their conversation, animated and enter- 
taining, always surrounded them with an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness—a genuine 
cheerfulness that looked upon life and all 
its crookedness with more than _ philo- 
sophic resignation. .. 

They were spirited in the best sense; 
their mirthfulness had the spice of original 
wit, native pluck, and coherent strength, 
and was a natural development from their 
varied ancestry, by whom they were en- 
dowed with the French vivacity, Scotch 
shrewdness, and Puritan rectitude. 

The house was a veritable haven of 
refuge to one who fled thither from the 
weary tread and turmoil of the city. Recol. 
lections crowd upon me: its undisturbed 
orderliness, the restful sitting-room, where 
the sun lay all day, passing around the 
corner of the house and shining in again 
at the west window in the late winter 
afternoons, making Sophia’s window-plants 
all-glorious, which some magic in her 
touch or magnetism of genuine love for 


the floral family always conjured into 


wonderfully luxuriant bloom. In memory 
I walk among her flower-beds (hardly a 


garden) enjoying the fragrance of the old- 
time favorites; I see the graceful labur- 
num in blossom, and a few steps further 
bring me to the little pine grove in the 
corner of their front yard (long since sac- 
rificed to the opening of a new street), 
where in an instant I am in perfect seclu- 
sion; I see the sun glinting through the 
moving boughs, making a dancing mosaic 
of light and shade on the floor of pine 
needles; I hear the chirping of birds and 
the gentle, sighing voice of the wind 
through the soft green branches—a lovely 
retreat, to which no footsteps but those of 
memory will evermore wander. 

I recall the reading aloud of fresh new 
books ; the evening games of chess and 
backgammon ; the bright, often distin- 
guished, people who came to the house ; 
the tea-parties and evening visits; the 
lyceum lectures on cold winter nights; 
the walks by field and river, sometimes to 
the old battle-ground, where, one early 
June morning, we turned in to the shady 
inclosure and Sophia pointed out the 
unnamed graves of the British soldiers 
who fell in the fight, their resting-place 
marked by rough gray stones. A narrow 
field lay between us and the historic ‘“ Old 
Manse,” brown with age. We sat on a 
large boulder beneath a grand spreading 
tree, near the plain granite shaft com- 
memorating the patriotic valor of the 
‘‘embattled farmers ” who “ fired the shot 
heard round the world.” We looked across 
the slow-flowing river, where at the time 
of the battle stood ‘“ the old North Bridge,”’ 
to an ancient house with quaint projecting 
second story, memorable as one of the 
depositories of the warlike stores of the 
American patriots; the drives to Fair- 
haven cliffs, to Walden woods,' before 
those grand solitudes had been invaded 
and transformed; and walks to Sleepy 
Hollow years before it became a place of 
burial. If Henry happened to be with us, 
although we were unobservant of what 
was beneath our feet, his acute eyes, ever 
active, would detect Indian arrow-heads, 
or some implement for domestic purposes 
made of flint or other hard stone. I have 
seen him with a stick bring to light great 


11t may be considered strange that the author of this 
paper does not speak of Henry Thoreau’s life as an 
amateur hermit on the shore of Walden Pond; this 
omission is due to the fact that her acquaintance with 
the Thorea. family did not begin until about two years 
after that mos‘ interesting in “plain hving 
and high thinkin, ” had been abandoned, 
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numbers of clam-shells, remnants of Indian 
feasts of long ago. It was noticeable that 
these shell deposits were always found in 
places evidently selected for their pleasant 
situation and outlook. 

Occasionally Henry would invite us to 
go with him in his boat. One of these 
excursions was in late November, and the 
weather was of almost unearthly beauty ; 
bees in great multitudes hummed loudly 
as they lazily floated in the golden slum- 
berous haze only seen in the true Indian 
summer. At a particular spot Henry 
turned the boat toward the bank, saying: 
‘““We will make a call upon a wild flower 
that is not ordinarily at home at this date, 
but the unusually warm days and nights 
of the past fortnight may have prevented 
its departure ; so we will knock at its 
door,” tapping at the upper leaves of a low- 
growing plant; and, verily, there was the 
shy, dainty little blossom underneath— 
welcomed by at least one pair of alert, 
sympathetic eyes. 

On our walks about the village we 
would not be surprised at meeting a nota- 
ble lady dressed in a white flannel shroud, 
“trying to get some oxygen,” as she 
would say. This lady lived many years, 
and, early in life, she, determining to have 
everything in readiness for her demise, 
provided herself with a shroud ; but, after 
a time, finding her mortuary garment 
inclined to turn yellow, and possibly 


sand, he moved over the ground with a 


growing a little out of style withal, she 
would utilize it as a morning wrapper or 
breakfast gown; and frequently wore it 
when she took her walks abroad or made 
morning calls on her intimate friends and 
neighbors ; so, as year followed year, 
shroud followed shroud, and in the matter 
of her final garb death certainly found 
her prepared with the most approved 
vesture. 

It was often amusing to observe Henry’s 
want of gallantry ; in getting in or out of a 
boat, or if a fence or wall were to be sur- 
mounted, no hand did he stretch forth; he 
assumed that a woman should be able to 
help herself in all such matters; but if 
she were defenseless, his inborn chivalry 
could be relied on; as in the case of a 
terrified girl pursued through the woods 
by a couple of young ruffians, sons of 
influential parents, Henry’s valiant rescue 
was most timely; and by his persistent 
efforts due punishment was inflicted upen 
the shameless offenders. Again, when 
a weary mother with a heavy child in her 
arms was struggling to reach the station, 
where the train had already arrived, her 
feet sinking in the hot sand at every step, 
with one glance Henry took in the situa- 
tion. He bounded over the fence, trans- 
ferred the child to his own arms, and, with 
strides that seemed to disdain the shifting 


conquering air that appeared to impress 
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the inanimate engine and compel it to 
tarry till the belated mother and child 
were safely aboard the train. 

No one could more heartily enjoy his 
family life than Henry. He invariably 
came down from his study for a while in 
the evening for conversation ; the sound of 
the piano was sure to draw him. 

Tears dim my eyes as those scenes arise 
before me; Sophia playing the old-time 
music, notably Scotch melodies, which so 
well suited her flexible voice, and those 
quaint ballads of a past generation, whose 
airs were often so plaintive and with so 
much of heartbreak in the words. All 
the family had rich, sweet voices. If the 
song was a favorite, the father would 
join in, and thrilling was their singing of 
that gem, “ Tom Bowline.” I hear now 
the refrain: 

His soul has gone aloft. 

Often Henry would suddenly cease 
singing and catch up his flute, and, musi- 
cal as was his voice, yet it was a delight 
never to be forgotten to listen to the sil- 
very tones that breathed from the instru- 
ment. 

For general society or mixing with 
throngs Henry had no inclination. He 
once said: “I would rather sit on a 
pumpkin and have it all myself than 
be crowded on a velvet cushion.” In 
1860 there was a general muster of all 
the militia of Massachusetts at Concord, 
and, Henry being asked if he went to see 
the evolutions of the troops, answered: 
“‘T had occasion to ascend a hill in the 
neighborhood of the encampment, and 
was much surprised to find how small a 
space so large a body of men occupied in 
the landscape.” MHenry’s first book (“A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers ”) was far from a pecuniary suc- 
cess, very few volumes having been sold. 
This was not only a disappointment but 
caused no small monetary embarrassment. 
To discharge this, he for a time turned 
his attention to surveying, in which he was 
regarded as very skillful. 

The unsold portion of the above-named 
work—somewhat over hundred 
copies—was stored in his father’s house. 
The disappointment and struggle occa- 
sioned by the failure of the reading public 
to appreciate his first book were met by 
Henry in his usual philosophic way. 
About this time, in speaking of his library, 
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he remarked that it consisted of ‘“ about 
one thousand volumes, nine hundred of 
which were written by myself.” Once, 
after a day so stormy that he had not 
taken his customary outdoor exercise, 
Henry came flying down from his study 
when the evening was half spent. His face 
was unusually animated; he sang with 
zest, but evidently needed an unrestricted 
outlet for his pent-up vitality, and soon 
began to dance, all by himself, spinning 
airily round, displaying most remarkable 
litheness and agility; growing more and 
more inspirited, he finally sprang over 
the center-table, alighting like a feather 
on the other side—then, not in the least 
out of breath, continued his waltz until 
his enthusiasm abated. 

I know not why I was surprised at 
hearing his mother refer to his “ dancing 
days,’’*for I had never associated Henry 
with any fashionable follies, even in his 
boyhood; but it seems he had been taught 
the usual accomplishments of well-bred 
children. 

In sad contrast to the memory of Henry 
in his strength arises another, some years 
later—of him in his decline; he had re- 
turned from the West, whither he had been 
in search of health, and by evening a flush 


had come to his cheeks and an ominous 


brightness and beauty to his eyes, painful 
to behold. His conversation was unusu- 
ally brilliant, and we listened with a 
charmed attention which perhaps stimu- 
lated him to continue talking until the 
weak voice could no longer articulate. 

This was the autumn before his death; 
in a few months his life on earth was 
ended. I was told that he retained his 
splendid courage and fortitude to the last.. 
Say not that Czsar was victorious. 

Heer vt and strife he stormed the house of 

ame. 


In other sense this youth was glorious, 
Himself a kingdom wheresoe’er he came. 


Several years after, one late summer 
morning, I accompanied Sophia on a 
pilgrimage to an old “ burying-ground ” 
near the heart of the town. She told me 
of her intention of removing the remains 
of her immediate family to Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. ‘“ You know,” she said, “‘ when 
dear mother is gone I shall be left alone, 
the last; so it must be done soon.” ‘The 
graves of her kindred were al] around us. 
We were close to the village street, but 
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the high stone wall was a barrier between 
the living and the dead ; if any passed on 
the highway, they were unseen and gave. 
no sound; we were shut in with the dead 


of two centuries. As we sat on a gray 
slab, Sophia related incidents of family 
history and personal characteristics of her 
ancestors slumbering at our feet, and of 
many others, townspeople bearing the 
well-known names prominent in early 
Concord annals; legends of the farmers 
who cultivated the: soft slopes which are 
such pleasing features in the local land- 
scape, the smithy on the mill-dam, the 
country storekeeper, the squire in his 
office, the dignified parson in his study— 
all were portrayed in her vivid sketches 
so full of quaint humor and _ tender 
pathos. | 

As she talked, those long-quiet sleepers 
seemed to stand before us, with all their 
eccentricities and idiosyncrasies, as when 
they formed a part of the lifé of a century 
ago; and as she finished her graphic word- 
picture they vanished into the invisible, 
leaving but a memory of her wonderful 
power of delineation behind them. 

We turned to leave the place—truly 
“God’s acre;” the air was alive with 
butterflies fluttering noiselessly, alighting 
now on purple thistle and then on a be- 
lated wild rose; that impressive descrip- 
tion of the end of the life of the Hebrew 
king came to mind—* He slept with his 
jathers.’”’ We took a last look at the ven- 
erable s ones and grassy mounds, and as 
we passed fron. the sacred inclosure birds 
and insects seemed to be singing nature’s 
requiem for the dead. 
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Sauntering along the elm-shaded streets 
to the house whence so many of h.r 
beloved had. disappeared into the great 
unknown, our thoughts naturally t.rned 
to the problems of life and immortality. 

The religious belief of the family was, 
to state it briefly, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. Their con- 
fidence in the eternal, beneficence and 
justice of their Creator could not be 
shaken, but for dogmas and _ sectarian 
creeds they had little respect, living.and 
dying firm in the faith that He who ob- 
serves every falling sparrow could not 
fail the human soul when, tired of earth 
and hungry for immortality, it lays down 
its burden of flesh as it enters the eternal 
mansion prepared for it “‘ from he foun- 
dation of the world.” | 

These Concord friends have all passed 
from this world to a better. ‘They made 
an ineffaceable impress upon their gener- 


-ation in virtue of noble living; they en- 


deavored to elevate, and were stalwart 
friends of the poor and downtrodden. 
They were among tle pioneers of that 
small and courageous company wlo began 
the fight against our National sin and dis- 
honor. I seldom see in these days one of 
the people for whose freedom a whole 
Nation was convulsed by battle, death, 
and mourning, without thinking how dimly 
they comprehend and how lukewarm is 
their appreciation of those brave, true 
friends who, despite derision, censure, and 
personal sacrifice, with a zeal that never 
faltered, prepared the way for ‘“‘ Massa 
Linkum ” and his glorious proclamation 
of liberty to their race. 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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MAURUS JOKAI 


A VISIT TO MAURUS JOKAI 
By Edward A. Steiner’ 


N a letter which I have just received 
from Buda-Pesth comes the confir- 
mation of the rumor that Hungary’s 

aged novelist, Maurus Jokai, has been 
married to a young Jewish girl, an actress. 
I could hardly believe the newspaper re- 
port, inasmuch as I was a guest in his 
summer home about six weeks ago, and 
had not heard from him or from his friends 
that such an important event was to occur. 
He did seem somewhat agitated in speak- 


1 The photographs from which the illustrations of this 
article have been reproduced were presented to the author 
of the article by Jékai. The picture of Jékai in his vine- 
mn expressly forthe purpose of illustrating 
s article. 
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ing of the past, but he attributed it to the 
fact that he had just taken a prominent part 
in the celebration of the one hundredth 
birthday anniversary of the Hungarian 
poet Petoefi, his master and contemporary. 
My first thought after hearing this last piece 
of news was, “ What%@@l the Magyars think 
about their Jékai’s seemingly foolish esca- ~ 
pade, of marrying an _ eighteen-vear-old 
girl, and a Jewess at that?” They will 
pout a little while, then forgive him, and 
idolize him as before. I doubt if ever a 
people so loved an author as the Magyars 
love him. I suppose it is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that he is their 
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only writer who has gained fame beyond 
Hungary, but I think that the real reason 
is that Jd6kai’s life is so completely inter- 
woven'‘with the modern history, the pros- 
perous era of his native country, about 
which he has written glorious verse and 
stimulating prose, and for whose liberty 
he has fought on the battlefield and in 
Parliament. 

-Maurus Jokai was born on the 19th of 
February, 1825, in Komorn, that famous 
fortress on the Danube. His father was 
a lawyer, and it was from him that he 
inherited his poetical genius. He also 
studied law, a profession which in Hun- 
gary yields office and honor and the pos- 
sibility of playing an important political 
role. While he was still in the Latin 
school he wrote his first novel, “ The 
Struggle with God,” a fantastic produc- 
tion which received the second prize at a 
literary competition. The winning of this 
prize determined him to devote himself 
more fully to literature. In 1848 he took 
an active part in the revolution, and 
edited at Debreczin a patriotic newspaper, 
which at the surrender of Goergey put 
him in jeopardy of his life. He fled, 
nearly starving to death upon the endless 
Puszta, the Hungarian money he _ had 
being valueless; yet, nevertheless, he says, 
and says it with a just pride, “I never 
touched the prize ducat which I always 
carried in my pocket.” 

In a still unpublished manuscript which 
I was permitted to see and partially quote, 
he says: ‘‘ When I was a little boy, I was 
afraid of three things: the long-bearded 
Jews, rabid dogs, and of being buried 
alive. I soonest overcame fear of Jews 
and of being buried alive, but of the dogs 
I am still afraid, and I never walk without 
a cane upon the streets. ... My first 
drama was written when I was eighteen 
years of age, and was entitled ‘ The Jewish 
Boy ;’ it received honorable mention at a 
competition. My first romance was pub- 
lished a year later , it was the fruit of an 
unbridled imagination, but there are de- 
scriptive pictures in that story which I 
could not equal to-day. Petoefi had a 
great influence over me, and we were both 
great admirers of Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Shelley. In my first works the influence 
of Victor Hugo and Eugene Sue is plainly 
visible. Only in my humorous works 
did I show any independence. I always 
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sought the extraordinary, and it was my 
ambition to walk in paths untrodden by 
the hoofs of Pegasus.’”’ He praises the 
influence of his wife and of his contem- 
poraneous critics, and lastly remembers 
“the sweet green trees which I have 
planted; you earthly comrades reaching to 
heaven. You know what you have whis- 
pered to me. How often I have found 
refreshment under your shadows, and how 
often you have inspired me to highest 
thinking, and have sheltered me from the 
world !”’ 

The Schwabenberg, the suburb of Buda- 
Pesth where Jodkai’s summer house is 
located, is a German oasis in a Magyar 
wilderness, where, behind strange-sound- 


ing Hungarian names, one finds the forms. 


and features of good-natured Germans, 
who for hundreds of years have retained 
the speech of their Fatherland, which their 
children are now learning to forget, and 
who now bear names which their ‘Teutonic 
sires will not be able to recognize when 
the roll of the judgment day is called. 

This story goes the round in Buda- 
Pesth’s much-diminished German colony: 
One of their countrymen came on a visit 
to the city, and, walking with a friend 
across the bridge from Pesth to Buda, the 
stranger asked, “ How is your friend 
Weiss?” (White). ‘ Weiss, Weiss! I don’t 
know such a man in Buda-Pesth; you 
must mean Feher; oh, he is growing rich.” 
‘“ And how about our friend Schwarz?” 
(Black)... Schwarz, Schwarz! you mean 
Fekete; he is doing well.” A little later 
the solicitous friend asked again, ‘“ And 
how is my cousin Nachtmahl?” “ Nacht- 
mahl! you mean Deveczery; the poor 
fellow died a few weeks ago.” Musingly 
our German friend walked to the end of 
the bridge, where a colossal statue of St. 
Peter stood. Pointing to it, he asked, 
Whoisthis?” Why, that’s St. Peter.” 
“ Oh! and what was his name before he 
came to Buda-Pesth?” To this suburb 
Jdkai drives every day from his city home, 
never using the railway which climbs the 
rather steep mountain. 

A broad, unpretentious gate opens upon 
a well-kept garden, where, hidden _be- 
tween the trees, is a little cottage, in which 
the author spends his busy days. His 
leisure time is spent working in his gar- 
den and vineyard, and should you come 
upon him in the late autumn, you would 
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find him superintending the pressing of 
his grapes, whose juice yields a wine 
which is declared by his friends to be 
among the best of the fery wines of Hun- 
gary. ‘The room in which I met him was 
poorly furnished ; the desk was covered by 
mail and manuscripts; but, in spite of his 
weariness, his welcome to me was hearty, 
and his response to my questions was 
cordial and explicit. 

J6kai is to me, first of all, the true pa- 
{riot ; and our whole conversation turned 
upon Hungary’s past and future. The 
nation and its freedom have always been 
the burden of his song and story, and so 
n w he gave me the echoes of the thoughts 
throbbing in his great heart, awakened to 
a flame by the Petoefi celebration. ‘We 
found the nation,” he said, “ruled by 
strangers and by its own coarse material- 
ism, and it was cur endeavor to free our 
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country from both these galling yokes.” 
And in a large measure they have suc- 
ceeded, for Hungary is the freest of 
Austria’s p.ovinces, and the Magyars are 
to-day the dominating race in that con- 
glomerate of States called Austria. Jdékai 
is not a radical in politics, and was always 
viewed with suspicion by that great Hun- 
garian statesman, Kossuth. ‘The follow- 
ing letter directed to Kossuth explains 
J6kai’s political position: “I love you, 
Kossuth, but more I love Hungary; and 
when I see that you lead Hungary into 
dangerous paths, I put myself in the way, 
even if I am trampled upon. Kossuth 
and the whole world must know that 
that is always my habit.” And to me he 
said: “ Kossuth thought it best to ally 
Hungary, if necessary, with Servia and 
Rumania rather than with the Austrian 
Crownlands, but I believe that it is to our 
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a ‘vantage to be allied to Austria. In this 
faith I live, in this faith I shall die. 

“You can see for yourself,” he added, 
without boasting, “* who was right, Kossuth 
or I.” 

When asked about the condition of the 
political parties, Jokai said: At the pres- 
ent time we have no parties, for we have 
a programme upon which all Hungary is 
united.” 

“Ts it the programme of 1848—the 
complete separation of Hungary from 
Austria?” I asked. 

“No; we are simply carrying out to its 
Jozical conclusion the po-ition we have 
taken; there are afew hotheads in Parlia- 
ment who are dreaming of a Magyar King, 
Lut to most of us this is a strange thought. 
‘The fact is that Hungary is more loyal to 
the Habsburgs now than any other of its 
many provinces, and it may be in some 

far-off day their only loyal possession.”’ 

_ Jékai seemed more inclined to discuss 
the tenderness of the fowl served us at 
dinner than the tough questions of politics, 
and, after doing justice to the much-pep- 
pered viands, we spent the remainder of 
the day among the heavy-laden ripening 
grapes. Jokai turned the conversation 
upon the United States, and I found that 
he held the opinion so commonly shared 
abroad, that the “ Yankos,”’ as te called 
them, have no ideals, that they are all cut- 
throats, and that all we think about is 
making money. Of course I grew eloquent 
in the defense of my adopted country, and 
proved to him conclusively, I hope, that 
the United States is a paradise compared 
even to his beloved Hungary. The fact 
is that Hungary is wretchedly governed, 
that the public purse is being robbed in 
broad daylight, and that its bureaucracy 
is domineering and dishonest. Venal 
judges are even more plentiful there than 
here, and, especially in the lower courts, 
Justice lends herself to the highest bidder. 
My defense of the United States and 
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my attagk upon Hungary were up to the 
boiling-point, so, by common consent, we 
turned to the field of literature. He 
knows Mark Twain and Bret Harte; the 
name of Longfellow “has a charmed 
sound ”’ to him, as he expressed it; but he 
thinks us further behind than we are in 
developing our American literature. Of 
George W. Cable, John Fox, Jr., Miss 
Wilkins, and others, he was quite ignorant. 

Of his own work he said very little, 
referring me to his just and numerous 
critics, who agree upon something like the 
following: Jokai is a magnificent word- 
painter, who shows an inexhaustible power 
of imagination, and the events in his 
stories move smoothly and naturally over 
the scene. He has depicted the true 
Hungarian life in a masterly way, and the 
life of the Puszta or the Karpathians, of 
the city or lonely village, has found in him 
a true interpreter. 

Jé6kai. does not claim anything more 
than to be a good entertainer, and that is 
his chief virtue and also his greatest fault ; 
for, in the attempt to “entertain this big 
child, the public,’ he has written too 
much, and too much loosely put together, 
like a child’s story. As one of his critics 
wisely said, ‘Less would have been 
more.” 

But Hungary does not criticise Jé6kai; 
it adores him, and the peasants of the 
Schwabenberg speak of him with a hushed 
awe. ‘The station-master who piloted me 
to his villa said enthusiastically, “Think 
of it! he has written three hundred vol- 
umes; what other nation has produced 
such a man?” Neither dare I to criti- 
cise him, who was the first man to kindle 
my imagination, who has brought me in 
touch with the noble nation which he has 
lifted from a crude pastoral life to that 
of a nation which can sing noble songs, 
do noble deeds; which, in a miraculously 


short time, has gained political and indus- 


trial independence. - 
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A Duke, a Castle, and an English County 


By Edwin B. Ferguson 


ALNWICK CASTLE 


MPRESSIONS of the tourist are like 
photographic snap-shots, which may 
result in pictures that are surprisingly 

true to life, as also in distortions and neg- 
atives that are “ under-exposed.”’ Portraits 
need time, skill, sympathy. The following 
notes about Northumbrian manners and 
customs, as seen by the writer while on a 
bicycle tour through North England and 
South Scotland, are chiefly ‘‘impressions.”’ 

To Americans, prosperous agricultural 
regions where farms are well kept and 
farmers are well-to-do are, happily, no 
great novelty. But America is still new 
country, and American farmers are still 
the proprietors of their own land. Strictly 
speaking, American farmers are not farm- 
ers at all, for, by old-world usage and Saxon 
etymology, a /fcormer is a tenant, and to 
Jeorm \and is torent it. To be sure, even 
in America we sometimes hear of farmers 
who, 7 mortgaged up to the hilt,” are yire 

26 


tually but the tenants of the land they till, 
but such are the exception. 

English tenant-farming at its best is 
seen in the northern counties, and as a 
good example of it in that region the 
occupiers of land upon the estate of the 
Duke of Northumberland may fairly be 
cited. The Duke of Northumberland, 
though possibly not the richest, is said to 
be the largest, landowner in all England. 
To him belongs, perhaps, one-sixth of the 
acres of Northumberland, and he, with 
ten or twelve fellow-landowners, would 
doubtless be found to own the lion’s share 
of the county. His are whole towns and 
villages, docks and collieries. His estate 
is a principality, and requires for its manage- 
ment such a corps of clerks and bailiffs 
and such an exercise of powers, legislative, 
judicial, and executive, as would have 
made the fathers of the American Const. 
tution shudder. 
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A Duke, a Castle, and an English County 


butter-burr, the river Alne winds its patient 


The center and capital of his little prin- 
cipality is Alnwick (‘Annik’’), a quiet, 
quaint old town upon the small river Alne, 
some thirty-five miles from Newcastle. 
Here are the Duke’s parks and Alnwick 
Castle, one of the most picturesque feudal 
fortresses in England. ‘The castle dates 
from Norman times, and has figured in 
many a rough fight of the border. It has 
long been the seat of the Percys—the 
ducal family—and, restored, it is now their 
chief residence. | 

Leaving the town street and going 
beneath the huge barbican, one finds him- 
self in the courtyard of the castle. In 
front of him loom the heavy battlemented 
turrets and the great keep. ‘The fortress 
satisfies his fancy ‘to the full. Round 
about and beyond are the walls and the 
various chambers and halls appertinent to 
a feudal domain. From such strongholds 
as this the barons of the North were once 
able to defy kings. 

Upon the northern side of the court are 
the offices of the estate, the nerve-center 


- of this modern feudal principality. Once 


the lord’s liegemen were wont to come 
hither to render him their homage; now 
his tenants come to pay their rent. Serv- 
ices have been commuted to money, and 
cloak and doublet to-plain sack-coat and 
trousers, but feudalism is not quite gone 
from England, nevertheless. 

It is interesting to trace the remnants 
of the old feudal ways. Until recently a 
tenant coming to pay his rent was given 
a pot of beer, and now twice each year 
the large guest-hall of the castle is thrown 


open, and the more important of the ten- 


antry are asked to a “rent dinner.”’ At 
these dinners, to which only the men are 
asked, the lord of the manor, or his rep- 
resentative, presides, speeches are made, 
toasts are drunk, and the farmers are 
expected to make themselves merry. If 
a duke’s son is to come of age, the ten- 
antry are asked to co-operate with the 
lord in the celebration of the event. Then, 
too, a few old customs, such as the leet- 
court, are still, in some parts of the shire, 
observed. But all these customs are losing 
their significance, and the relationship of 
tenant and landlord is fast becoming a 
contractual one. 
Through the level green plain of the 
pastures below the castle, under willows 
and over weirs, past the flags and the 
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way to the sea. It is a very good stream 
for trout, is the Alne, and the villager 
may cast for them freely, upon payment 
of the license fee of half a crown. In 
these pastures the Duke’s sheep and his 
highland cattle munch and browse by the 
side of the river. Following the stream 
upward, one enters the parks with their 
fine avenues, through splendid timber of 
beech, sycamore, oak, across which the 
rabbits and the pheasants trip unmolested. 
There is the deer-park, where hundreds of 
antlered bucks and light-footed does of 
the red and the fallow deer lie in the 
shade of the distant coppice. There are 
the abbey lands, with the ruins of Hulm 
and Alnwick Abbeys. There is the ‘ Park 
Farm,” the Duke’s home farm, where 
agricultural processes are carried on as 
they ought to be. At this farm are bred 
some of the finest shorthorn cattle in 
England. 

Though the Duke of Northumberland 
is the benevolent despot of Alnwick, and 
though his lands encompass the town, yet 
Alnwick is an ancient borough of freemen 
who had their charter from the old Norman 
barons long ago. Not long since the 
property of the town was administered by 
the ‘“‘Chamberlains” and the “Four and 
Twenty Aldermen,” and the freemen of 
the town were organized into a fixed num- 
ber of trade guilds. ‘To be admitted to 
the borough one must have been either 
a freeman’s son or ’prenticed to a freeman. 
A few years ago a queer form of initiation 
called “ going through the well ”’ obtained 
in the borough. ‘The young freemen, in 
holiday trappings, were obliged to flounder 
through a certain stagnant pool outside 
the town. ‘The ceremony was held to 
date from King John, who once, when on 
a hunting jaunt, was mired in this same 
pool, and was so put out about it that, 
from pure spite, he swore that all freemen 
in Alnwick should go through the same 
experience. 

The most prized possession of the free- 
men is Alnwick Moor, a partially reclaimed 
waste of some thirty-seven hundred acres 
to the west of the town, checked here and 
there with cots and cultivated fields, but 
for the most part knowing only the wild 
cry of the curlew. In years that are gone 
this moor was burrowed for coal, and one 
stalking acrossit will find ‘sinks ” marking 
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the places of the old pits. Once each 
year, on a set day in March, the new free- 
men draw lots for a share in the moor. 
Each freeman is entitled to one acre of 
the nether moor for a homestead, and 
three acres of tillable land off upon the 
outer moor. If very lucky, he may draw 
a house with his one acre, for when an 
old freeman and his widow .are both dead 
the land is taken back with the general 
tract for redivision. But, more often, the 
young freeman must get him stone from 
the town quarry and build his house him- 
self. Sometimes the three acres are far 


shepherd, attended by his two knowing 
collies, comes trotting and bleating its 
timorous way through the grim ‘*“‘ Hotspur 
‘Tower’’—the sole remnant of Alnwick’s 
wall. Now a herd of yearling heifers, 
driven by boys with clubs, comes from the 
opposite way, down the “ Clayport.” Or 
now some unlucky lad may be seen trying 
to coax an old sow along ‘‘ Green But ”— 
the English have ever loved story-book 
names for their streets. As the pens fill 
up, the little square becomes busy with 
‘farmers, shepherds, buyers, and country- 
men generally; while dogs from far and 
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away from the one acre, and a man must 
work at somewhat of a disadvantage; but 
land is land, and he is glad to get it upon 
almost any condition. ‘The moor-fowl and 
the game are the property of the lord of 
the manor; but the /avd belongs to the 
freemen. 

Alnwick, as with all the county towns, is 
gayest on a market day, for Northumbria 
is a land of beef, mutton, and wool. ‘The 
wooden pens are early set up upon the 
cobbles of the market square, and as the 
sun rises level with the town-hall clock 
the countrymen with sheep or kine come 
winding along the hightoads down into 
Alnwick town. Now a flock of sheep, 
driven by a weathered and handsome old 


near—every shepherd brings at least two 
—run about the legs of the throng in 
happy convention. The men greet and 
gossip in their broad Northumbrian speech, 
and what with the ayes and the nays of 
these hearty folk, and the lowing and the 
bleating and the barking, Alnwick market 
makes a right cheery symphony for the 
ear of man. 

“Waal, Donald,” says a bystander to 
an old Northcountryman, as he, stumps 
vigorously into the square, his stick in his 
hand and his Scotch cap well up on his 
brow, ‘‘is yon the same oold dog thoo 
used to haave ?” 

“ Aye,”’ answers Donald with cheerful 
emphasis, ‘an’ hae’ll ootlive me yet.” 
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LABORERS’ COTTAGES 


3elonging to the Duke of Northumberland. 


«“Tt’s a bonnie haefer thoove brot this 
time, Donald,” says another. 

Aye,” replies the old man again, “ an’ 
ah hoop shae’ll brung a bonnie preece.” 

And thus the giving and taking goes 
on until there, in. the shadow of the mar- 
ket cross, the barter begins. 

In this market square is an old ring- 
stone, a relic of the bull-baiting days when, 
says a chronicler, ‘as many as seven bulls 
were once baited in one winter.” It is 
here that the “hirings” of the hinds, or 
farm laborers, take place. Every year,.on 
a certain day in March, the farmers who 
want hinds, and the hinds who want to 
hire out to farmers, come together here 
and make arrangements for the succeed- 
ing twelvemonth. ‘The affair is quite in- 
formal. For the most part, both farmers 
and men have long been known to one 
another, and the two classes simply mingle 
together for a social chat in which bargains 
are made and old scores settled. 

The terms of the bargain are fixed by 
a custom which is almost as strong as law. 
The farmer is to furnish a cottage for his 
hind, rent free. The hind is to have his 


coals *‘led”’ or hauled from the pit, and 
to have for his own a thousand yards of 
potatoes set. The hind does the work, 
but on the farmer’s time. The wage, run- 
ning from sixteen shillings to nineteen 
shillings per week, is to continue at that 
rate throughout the year, during both the 
dull and the rush seasons. And there 
is an old Northumbrian custom, now 
falling out of use, though still observed, 
whereby the hind is to find for his master 
a ‘** bondager,” or female farm-servant, to 
work for the master whensoever her serv- 
ices may be required. It isan ugly term, 
‘ bondager,” and probably a relic of serf- 
dom. ‘The hind used to be required to 
maintain this woman and pay her out ofa 
sum he received from his master——custom- 
arily £15 perannum. When the bondager 
was the hind’s wife, or daughter, or rel- 
ative, the practice was tolerable; but when 
she was simply an unmarried woman, it 
was like to lead to harm. Of late the 
custom seems to be modified to the extent 
of requiring of the hind only that he find 


‘some woman able to work for the master— 


the woman being paid, directly, thirty- 
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eight pence per day during harvest, and 
eighteen to twenty pence at other seasons. 

Single farm-servants are hired for 
periods of six months, the dates for their 
hiring also being fixed by the council of 
the borough—usually in May and No- 
vember, Whitsuntide and Martinmas. The 
unmarried hinds sometimes lodge with a 
cottager, but more often live in the farm- 
house with the master. ‘They get from 
£12to £14 for their six months of serv- 
ice. 

They are a very quaint institution, these 
labor marts, but the scarcity of good farm- 
servants, at least in the Northumbrian 
district, makes it possible for them to be 
conducted in a spirit of independence and 
fair dealing which is very admirable. 

‘‘T shall inquire into your character,” 
said a farmer to a hind, “and you shall 
know my decision in the afternoon.” At 
the appointed hour the man sought out 
his farmer and said, “Since I saw you 
this morning I have inquired into your 
character, and my decision is to have 
nothing more to do with you.” Nee 

To an American one of the most no- 


ticeable characteristics of an old manorial 


town like Alnwick is the evenness of its 
ways; the American might say, “its stag- 
nation.” The little river Alne flowed 
along under its bridges as clear and unpol- 
luted as when, two thousand years ago, 
the Britons ranged the land. Here and 
there along the stream a trout dam barred 
its flow, but no mills. Leeds and Hudders- 
field to the south, Galashiels, Dumfries 
to the north, have long since grown: into 
great woolen manufactories. But Alnwick, 
in the very center of the woolen district, 
was as peaceful and uncommercial as in 
the time of the Conqueror. ‘The reason 
seems to be that the land was not to be 
bought for milling purposes. 

The houses were all of stone, and the 
streets had a certain substantial uniformity 
about them unknown to the American 
country town. There was little need ofa 
fire department. Though Alnwick is on 
a railroad, there were no real-estate agents 
and there was no boom. 

The doings of the lord of the manor 
furnished for the townspeople, perhaps, 
their chief diversion. The old filial regard 
for the “gentry” will doubtless survive 
longest in the provinces. But it would be 
unjust to say that the townsfolk had nota 
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life of their own apart from that of the 
great families in the neighborhood. The 
Northumbrians have always been a robust, 
independent race, in mind as in body. 
The townsfolk looked on with interest - 
when the red-coated huntsmen and the 
yelping pack started away from the “‘ White 
Swan Inn.“ But they were more inter- 
ested in their own cricket and their own 
cattle fairs. On Sunday many of the 
people attended service at the churches of 
the Establishment—especially the fine old 
parish church where the gentry go; but as 


many more went to the chapels of the 


Baptists and the Methodists, or the kirk of 
the Presbyterians. It was even said that 
in several instances when members of the 
ruling families had been “up” for Parlia- 
ment, the electors of the borough had not 
voted quite as might have been desired. 

Though land in freehold was so difficult 
to obtain, yet, judged by American stand- 
ards, rents were low, even with respect to 
wages. One could rent a well-built, two- 
story stone house, with yard, for from £7 
to £9 per annum. 

One other distinctive feature of the town 
life should be spoken of—the allotments. 
During the last two decades, Parliament, 
by a series of “ Allotment” and “ Small 
Holdings” acts, has sought to make it 
possible for working people in Great Brit- 
ain to get a measure of access to the land. 
These acts empower County Councils, on 
petition of the electors, to acquire, let, and 
sell land, in the interest of the electors, 
making the elector at once a tenant anda 
fractional part of alandlord. In the case 
of allotments the Council may resort to a 
process of compulsory purchase in order 
to acquire the land, and the land is to be 
let, without right of subletting, in parcels of 
one acre and under. In the case of “ small 
holdings,” the acts provide for the mere 
purchase of the land, without compulsion, 
and the letting and selling of it to persons 
upon terms easier than those that could 
be had in the general market. Testimony 
seems to show that these acts, so far as 
they go, have worked successfully. In 
many parts of the Kingdom landlords have, 
of their own will, set aside tracts of land 
for allotment use. It was so at Alnwick. 

- There were six tracts of allotments in 
different quarters of the town—all under 
cultivation in crops and small fruits. The 
allotments were usually patches one-eighth 
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acre in size, and they rented all the way 
from 6s. to 15s. perannum. ‘These tracts, 
with their neat rows of growing vegetables 
and their trim hedges and tool-houses, 
looked very fine indeed. The rent included 
water and general care of hedges and 
paths. One holder, a whitesmith (tin- 
smith), when inquired of concerning the 
current prices of vegetables, said that he 
could not tell, for he never bought any. 
The difficulty with allotments seemed to be 
their distance from the houses. After 
doing physical work all day, the strength 
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ride over the hard macadam roads be- 
tween the trim hawthorn hedges; to see 
acres on acres of rich rolling meadow 
and field on field of “gare”’ land neatly 
drilled in turnips and potatoes ; to see the 
stalwart, well-made men and women work- 
ing in the fields, the splendid Clydesdale 
horses—the favorite breed—before cul- 
tivator or plow, and to pass farmstead on 
farmstead with its rows of substantial 
stone cottages, its byre and fold and out- 
buildings, and its sugar-loaf stacks cf 
straw; to see all these sights of thriftful 
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and time consumed in getting to the allot- 
Still, there is 
usually a lad or a lass to help work the 
patch, and in the long North country sum- 
mer evenings one can accomplish a great 
deal. All in all, in traveling through 
English towns it was the writer’s observa- 
tion that “’lotments,”’ so far as they went, 
were not only good economy but good 
fun. 

But to return to farmers and farming. 
To one who has the farmer’s eye for good 
land and the farmer’s passion for seeing 
things grow, there could be no country 
more satisfying than Northumberland. To 


prosperity is to get the impression that the 
cultivation of the soil, even in the world’s 
workshop, is still a paying industry. Here 
the signs of that historic depression in 
agriculture were not obtrusive, and the 
cry of the laborers that reaped the fields 
was at least inaudible. ‘The truth of the 
matter is that Northumberland does fur- 
nish the exception to most rules, and the 
country is generally conceded to be the 
best farm region in England—-excepting 
possibly, the southernmést counties of 
Scotland, the best in the Kingdom. 

The farms were, most of them, large 
ones, there being very few holdings of less 
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than one hundred acres, and many run- 
ning well into the thousands. ‘The writer 
was surprised to see how many of the large 
tenant farmers were ‘“‘independent gentle- 
men,” who, perhaps, had a hobby for horse 
or cattle or sheep breeding, but who, though 
they conducted their farms on scientific 
principles, seemed to be farmers from 
choice rather than necessity. 

But there was another and larger class 
of tenant farmers in Northumberland who 
seemed to make ordinary farming pay. 
The premises of these men were not quite 
so ornamental as were those of the others, 
but there was that about them which 
betokened thrift and comfort. 

A Northumbrian farmstead is very pic- 
-turesque. Letting one’s eye range the 

country, one sees the landscape dotted 
here and there with groups of gray stone 
buildings, their red-tiled roofs making a 
pretty contrast to the green of the fields 
and the blue of the sky. From each clus- 
ter of buildings there towers a tall smoke- 
stack, usually of brick, which marks the 
-site of the farmer’s boiler and engme room. 
The engines run from twelve to thirty 
horse-power, and are used for threshing 
grain and cutting feed. As to the build- 
ings, there is the farmer’s house—a 
commodious, two-and-a-half-story struc- 
ture, built, perhaps, rather for utility 
than beauty, but still, with its ivy or rose- 
clad entry and its geometrically perfect 
box-fringed walk and flower garden in 
front, not unbeautiful. The farm-house 
is frequently on the opposite side of the 
highroad from the other buildings of the 
farmstead. ‘Then there are the hinds’ cot- 
tages—one story buildings, constructed of 
the gray sandstone common to the region, 
laid in smooth rubble, neatly quoined. 
These cottages are built double, or, more 
often, put up in rows, as many as fifteen 
or twenty being sometimes in one range, 
which, with the little yards in front, give 
the appearance of a city street in the midst 
of green fields. About Alnwick they usual- 
ly have the Percy crescent sculptured upon 
the lintel of the door. 
To look into the cottages is to be con- 
vinced that the Northumbrian farm labor- 
er, compared with some other laborers, is 
pretty well off. The women seemed tidy 
housekeepers, despite the fact that so much 
of their time was spent in the fields. The 
cottages contained two and sometimes even 
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four rooms. The windows were smartly 
curtained, the floor, of stone flagging or 
cement, was freshly sanded, and the open, 
wrought-iron fireplace, with its kettle on 
the crane and its box oven, was kept black- 
ened as only the thorough housewife knows 
how to do. Upon the walls would be, 
perhaps, scenes of hunting, made when 
the art of chromo-lithography was young ; 
or a picture of Robert Burns at the plow, 
garlanded by the muse of poetry, and, 
without fail, a “jubilee” picture of Queen 
Victoria. In many cots the living-room 
was also a sleeping-room; but this fact 
has not the significance it has in a city 
tenement. The bedstead was of brass 
or iron, and the bed-linen was white and 
clean. The cottagers were very hospitable, 
and one need only be a stranger to b2 
asked into their houses. ‘To be an Amer- 
ican was a special passport. 

Besides the cottages, there are, upon a 
well-conducted Northumbrian farmstead, 
the dairy, the barn proper (the structure 
where cattle are housed is the “byre’’), 
the sheepfold, the cart-sheds, the afore- 
mentioned byre and engine-room, and 
various houses for roots and vegetables. 
There is often a large corrugated-iron 
canopy for the shelter of hay. But much 
of the straw and hay is put up in the pecu- 
liar sugar-loaf stacks, carefully thatched 
and bound with ropes of braided straw. 

As has been said, the farms were given 
principally to the raising of live-stock— 
cattle and sheep. When there was a sur- 
plus of milk over what was requisite to 
rear Calves, it was disposed of in one of its 
forms. ‘The wool from the sheep was a 
regular by-product, as also the grains— 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, called, after the 
ancient usage, “corn.” But the chief 
products were the beef and the mutton, 
and the market was the local one of New- 
castle and neighborhood. Immense quan- 
tities of turnips of several varieties were 
raised to feed the stock, and the four-crop 
shift was in general use. In the last quar- 
ter-century so much land has been laid 
down that only a fifth or a sixth of the 
area of the farms was in cultivated crops. 

The farmers were an intelligent lot of 
men. Inthescience and method of prac- 


tical agriculture they were well up to date, 
and they could converse as interestedly 
about the Transvaal or the Philippines as 
about their more immediate concerns. 
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But the writer thinks he is not wrong in 
saying that they lacked that bolder, more 
a spirit so characteristic of Ameri- 
cam farmers. ‘They took life much more 
easily than American farmers, and did 
not work themselves nor their men so 
hard. Most of them had relatives “ out”’ 
in the Western States of America or 
provinces of Canada. 

In matters of politics they were rather 
inclined to take the Conservative side— 
not from policy, but from conviction. The 
landlord might shoot and hunt and live 
in state in London and pocket the rents to 
meet which they must manage so closely ; 


but this was right, for he should do as” 


he pleased with his own. The landlord 
was to remain ever a “gentleman,” and 
they were to remain ever—farmers. Of 
course this attitude was also the politic 
one. Things go hard with the farmer 
who antagonizes his landlord or the land- 
lord’s agent. Recent legislation has done 
much to define the rights of the tenant in 
matters of tenure, improvements, growing 
crops, and the like, but much has to be 
taken for granted, and in the event of 
dispute the advantage lies clearly with the 
owner of the land. The farmer knows 
that as long as he keeps the good will of 
the lord of the manor and makes the 
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lord’s interests his own, his tenure is 
practically secure and in all small matters 
he may have his own way. Many a man 
was working the land that his father 
worked before him. ‘The rents of course 
varied. Ordinary farm land ran from 
twenty shillings to thirty shillings per 
acre, and leases were renewed from year 
to year. ‘The tenant paid all the rates. 

The English farmer with his wife jog- 
ging to town in his two-wheeled trap be- 
hind the diminutive pony is the representa- 
tive of a class—a class just a little lower 
than that of those from whom he hires 
his land, and a little higher than that of 
those he hires to till his land. There are, 
to be sure, intermediate gradations, for in 
England they are used to making nice 
distinctions. ‘The agent might be said to 
occupy a stage in the scale between that 
of the farmer and his landlord; and the 
farmer’s steward, and on large farms his 
shepherd and byreman, would take care 
to maintain social precedence over the 
laborers. But the lines were less punc- 
tiliously drawn in the North than else- 
where. 

And a word about those same men and 
women that till the land. They are to be 
seen everywhere. Inthe cultivation of the 
large fields of turnips they work in com- 
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panies under a foreman, and one will see 
hoeing out the drills in a field, sometimes, 
a score of men and women, each attending 
to one drill and all proceeding across the 
field in a single steady rank. ‘The sight 
may at first suggest unpleasant memories 
of plantation methods in the South before 
the war, but there is really no hardship in 
this way of working. It is merely an ap- 
plication of the economics that obtain in 
other industries to that of farming, and it 
is surely as pleasant for the workers as a 
more haphazard way would be. ‘The only 
hardship might be the pace ; but the tes- 
timony was that it was an easy one. In 
the hay-fields the women worked as expe- 
ditiously as the men. Many a fine lass 
handling the hay with her fork had a fig- 
ure and a complexion such as more privi- 
leged sisters in the town might well envy. 
The women wore short skirts, aprons, and 
kerchiefs about the neck, and the Nerth- 
umbrian women had a peculiar, round, 
wide-rimmed, black straw hat, which, 
with the rest of their costume, gave them 
the appearance of the wives of Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth in the toy Noah’s arks. 

“ Aye,” said a North-country laborer, 
‘a wommun doos better thaan a mon at 
all steady wark, such as weedin’ an’ hoein’ 
an’ thinnin’. They're queecker an’ they’re 
moor faitnful.”’ 

The women seldom got more than 
twenty pence per day of ten hours when 


hiring out by the day; but bondagers 


received thirty pence in harvest. 

The men must, of course. be conversant 
with all the farm processes, the handling 
of horses, and the use of tools. They 
worked only nine hours per day. ‘There 
was only custom to fix this period, but it 
seemed to be universal. ‘The hind would 
get out at a little before six in the morn- 
ing, catch his horses, throw the harness 
on them, and give them a feed of grain. 
After getting a snack of breakfast, he 
would hitch to plow or cart and work till 
eight, when a warm breakfast was sent 
out to him from the cottage. The break- 
fast took a half-hour, after which he and 
his horses set to and worked until half- 
past eleven, when they knocked off for 
dinner and a long rest until two. Four 
more hours of work, from two till six, fin- 
ished the day. The hours were kept as 
punctually as in a cotton-mill. The labor. 
ers had no organization, as they have in 
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the counties to the south. And what 
happens when a farmer and his laborer 
disagree as to terms ? 

“Weel, wae goo to the magistrate aboot 
it, and the magistrate hae caa’s in this.un 
an’ thet un to find oot what the coostum 
is. An’ hae stan’s by the coostum.” The 
writer has already told how the wage is 
fixed by custom. 


d. 
Coals led, value at 10s. per month 6 0 0 

wotatoes ...:... 7 0 
478. Der week............. 44 4 0 
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A very average estimate would make 
the wage £62 per year, or $310, which, 
considering the lower prices in England, 
would easily equal $400. Adding the 
wages of the wife and other working mem- 
bers of the family, when there are such, 
it will be seen that the circumstances of 
the Northumbrian farm laborer are not so 
straitened as those of many of the world’s 
workers. Hours are easy, there is no lost 
time as with town laborers, and there is 
often a pension in old age. When the 
writer was in the region, there was a con- 
siderable number of peasants from the 
west coast of Ireland traveling about the 
country in squads, and doing piece-work 
to pay their rent at home. They worked 
from dawn till dark, weeding turnips, etc., 
and they lived upon bread and tea. 

Notwithstanding the relative prosperity 
of agricultural laborers in Northumber- 
land, the “rural exodus” still goes on 
there as elsewhere. The decrease of 
farming in England (due chiefly to the 
relentless competition of such countries 
as America, Russia, Australia, Argentina, 
but also to the inaccessibility of land), 
and an age-long series of injustices against 
the agricultural laborer, will account for 
the decrease in the number of such labor- 
ers. But Northumberland presented the 
anomaly of labor leaving the land where 
wages were comparatively high. The 
reasons were various. But the desire to 
see the world, and the hope of being one’s 
own man, with the fact that the workman 
in the mill need not be quite so deferential 
to his employer as the hind upon the farm, 
were seemingly at the bottom of the matter. 
There are leavens at work in society more 
potent than the laws of the market or the 
desire to be “ well fixed.” 
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THROUGH FILIPINO EYES 


An Authorized Interview 
with the President of the 
Filipino Junta at Hong Kong 


The Second Paper in the series on Colonial America, by Phelps 
Whitmarsh, Special Commissioner for ‘Vhe Outlook 
Copyright, 1899, by the Outlook Co. 


(Dr. Apacible, the President of the Filipino Committee or Junta at Hong-Kong, was selected 
by The Outlook’s correspondent to present the case of the Filipinos, because his official 
position makes what he says authoritative and genuinely representative. Dr. Apacible is still 
a young man, educated, we believe, at Madrid, and had not taken a prominent part in revolu- 
tionary affairs until the beginning of the present war. We are told that he is a man of attract- 
ive manners, of considerable culture, and that he carries on industriously a large correspondence 
with those in Europe who are likely to be interested in the work of the Junta. As Mr. Whit- 
marsh fully explains below, the object of this article is solely that of presenting at first hand 
the Filipino view of facts and theories. We are sure that our readers will be interested in 
the following extract from a private letter written by Mr. Whitmarsh in Hong-Kong: 

* Hong-Kong, the Gibraltar and grand junction of the East, as the nearest port to the Philip- 
pines, and as a distributing point for war news, is at this time a place of unusual interest. The 
cable, two or three steamers a week from Manila, an occasional transport, and the many pas- 
sengers from Australia who stop at Manila for a few days en route, keep the colony well sup- 
plied with news, rumors, and gossip. Daily one meets new people with new stories to tell; 
some fact, some fiction, and some an ingenious mixture of the two. In nearly all cases, how- 
ever, the information given is so colored either by personal interests or national prejudices 
.that it requires much sifting to get at the grains of truth. The average German one meets, 
for instance, by reason of his belief that the Philippines should rightfully have become a Ger- 
man possession, is anti-American, and instances only those things which, in his opinion, show 
the arbitrary and false position of the United States. The average Briton, on the other hand, 
secing.that America’s retention of the islands will add to American interests in the East and 
thus probably cause her to join him and Japan in holding the balance of power, is friendly, 
and contents himself by criticising the American army. The Filipino talks only of American 
treachery ; the Spaniard is full of mingled spite and laughter; the returning American volun- 
teer is an encyclopedia of complaint. All have different views of the question except the 
stolid Chinaman, who, with a splendid unconcern, goes about his business in precisely the same 
manner as he has pursued it for a thousand years.”—THE EDITORS.] 


are the judges in the case, having still to 


with perhaps. the most important 

question now before the American 
people—the Philippine question— it seems 
to me that I should do two things: first, 
declare myself, and, second, give the Fili- 
pino an opportunity to speak for himself. 
This for the sake of clearness, for the sake 
of comparison, and for the sake of justice. 
As there are two sides to every question, 
the broad, far-minded man, who reaches 
conclusions by the exercise of his brain 
and conscience rather than by the way of 
his prejudices, his interests, or by lazily 
accepting the conclusions of others—this 
min. I think, will want to hear both sides. 
And as, moreover. the American people 


comment on another page.—THE EDITORS, 


[T beginning a series of papers dealing 


determine what policy shall be pursued in 
the Philippines, and being required to 
render a just decision, it is not only de- 
sirable that they hear both sides, but 
necessary. The Filipino is the “ under 
dog ;’”’ no matter how long or how bravely 
he fights, his defeat is nevertheless 
certain, is merely a question of time, 
and, as we are so vastly his superior, 
physically, intellectually, and morally, the 
least we can do, as a civilized nation, is 
to treat him with characteristic Anglo- 
Saxon “ fair play.” 

As for myself, I go to .the Philippines 
merely as a fact-gatherer ; hoping that, by 
actual contact with the natives, I may be © 


able to learn some of those things con- 
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cerning the islands and their people of 
which we, as a Nation, are ignorant. ‘To 
do this successfully it is essential that I 
shall work free from political or army 
influence, that I shall throw away all lati- 
tudinal and National prejudices, that I 
must have no ax to grind, no office policy 
to hamper, no point of view but a human 
one, and no object but to give out the 
unadulterated and, where it does not 
interfere with military operations, the un- 
censored truth. This, in brief, is my 
mission in the Philippines. 

As a preliminary to my work, and espe- 
cially as such an interview as here ap- 
pended would be difficult to send from 
Manila, I have thought it advisable to 
draw up a Series of questions and present 
them for answer to the Filipino Committee 
established here. Dr. Apacible, the Pres- 
ident of the Committee, has kindly fur- 


nished me with the replies, which I give. 


as nearly as possible in his own words... 
What was Aguinaldo’s understanding 

and the general Filipino understanding 

when the leader was taken to Manila ? 


If the popular and brave Filipino leader | 


Aguinaldo agreed to second the action of 
the United States in her war with Spain, 
and if, with him, his chiefs rendered their 
valuable services as well as the whole 
country, it was because a//, without excep- 
tion, firmly believed that they were to 
struggle for their liberty and for the inde- 
pendence of the country. Is it presuma- 
ble that we should offer to sacrifice our- 
selves for the benefit of an unknown 
foreign nation, as the United States was 
to us? 
with the sole hope of returning to our 
former state, to a new colonial régime, a 
new military autocratic tyranny, which was 
the reason and cause of our rising against 
Spain ? 

Were any promises made to Aguinaldo 
before he left Hong-Kong? And by whom? 

It is certain that promises’ existed, 
though it may not be asked by whom, for 
our answer will be, By all the Americans. 
Before the war with Spain the American 
Government and people declared that their 
cause was the cause of humanity, and that 
if the struggle came about it would be made 
only to free the Spanish colonies from 
Spanish oppression. ‘The American Con- 
suls, Mr. Pratt and Mr. Wildman, and even 
Admiral Dewey, did not neglect to interpret 


Is it likely that we should fight. 
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to us these magnanimous intentions. Agui- 
naldo and the other Filipino leaders were 
granted military honors by both the United 
States land and sea forces. The Philippine 
flag was flown in Manila Bay, and was 
recognized and saluted as such by the 
Americans before the eyes of the foreign 
fleets. The small number of Spanish pris- 
oners made by the Americans were handed 
over to the Filipinos before the fall of Ma- 
nila, thus declaring Filipino authority and 
manifesting clearly that the struggle was 
for the benefit of the Filipino people. 
When Spain requested from America 
good treatment for these and other Span- 
ish prisoners, the United States Secretary 
of State answered that he “ would employ 
his good offices ”’ to that effect (not that 
he would order or dispose), which phrase 
indicates that he considered the independ- 
ent power of the Filipinos. : 

Again, when Filipino independence was 
proclaimed before the American army, 
and with the full knowledge of President 
McKinley, no American opposition was 
manifested, which naturally cheered and 
encouraged Filipino hopes and ambitions. 
Moreover, the landing of American forces 
was always done with previous notice to 
the Filipinos, accompanied with courtesies 
and solicitations for the proper lodging of 
the troops. In fact, the expressed and 
implied acts of recognition of the Philip- 
pine Republic by the Americans before 
they defeated Spain, and before they had 
a sufficient force on the ground to control 
the situation, are numberless. This be- 
havior has but two explanations: either 
the imperialistic party has changed ina 
day its policy of being a /*berator, as they 
offered to be, to that of a co/onizer, which 
sudden change is unworthy of weighty 
persons; or the part they played at first, 
all they said and did, was false, and as 
such is without justification. Both of 
these explanations lead us to but one 
conclusion—that the imperialists are in- 
capable of sincerity and good faith, and, 
such being the case, we cannot in the 
future rely on their promises or their prot- 
estations of generosity and nobleness in 
the event of our laying down our arms. 

Was Aguinaldo asked by the Americans 
to go to Manila, or did the request come 
Jrom him? 

Certainly Aguinaldo was asked to go to 
the Philippines.. If you ask me for proofs 
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of this, Icannot give you them, because — 


those who negotiate in good faith, and 
particularly when they receive an invita- 
tion unexpectedly and verbally, do not 
usually have a notary and witnesses at 
hand ready to prove that they have been 
so approached. Aguinaldo, believing in 
the good faith of his supposed friends, 
was wholly without suspicion and did not 
think of covering himself by such appar- 
ently insignificant movements. Make 


-Consuls Wildman and Pratt and Admiral 


Dewey answer this question under oath, 
and I will abide by their statements. 
Under what circumstances was the first 
shot fired—who were the aggressors ¢ 
Though at the beginning General Otis 
tried to make it believed that the aggres- 
sion came from the Filipinos, demonstra- 
tion to the contrary is most clear in the 
fact that we were totally unprepared for 
the attack. We had taken no precautions, 
our generals were away, and our advance 
lines were without reinforcement. On 
the other hand, the American troops and 
fleet were admirably prepared. And, 
moreover, we have the testimony of those 
foreigners who witnessed the rupture, and 
the staternents of the American volunteers 
themselves, to prove that the Americans 
were the aggressors. If the Filipinos 
had schemed or premeditated any such 
hostilities, they would have brought 
the rupture about three months before, 
when they had but 6,000 Americans before 
them at the full mercy of their loyalty, and 
not when conditions were more difficult. 
You must remember, also, that the moment 
was most inopportune for us, since it could 
hardly fail to secure for the imperialists 
their victory at the ‘Treaty of. Paris. 
General Otis exculpates himself now with 
the excuse that the aggression was due to 
a casual imprudence, but this excuse is a 


farce when one considers that the very 


next day he refused to listen to the Fili- 
pino envoys who came to make clear 
what had happened and to re-establish 
harmony between the two armies. For 


President McKinley the open rupture was 


no doubt convenient, as he foresaw it 
would hasten the approval of the Treaty 
and at the same time furnish him with an 
apology for the campaign of extermina- 
tion and expansion he schemed and still 
desires. 


How much territory and how many of 


the inhabitants of the islands are in sym- 
pathy with or under the influence of the 
Tagolos ? 

All the Philippine Islands, without ex- 
ception, recognize the Filipino Govern- 
ment and aspire to independence. If 
there are places occupied by Americans 
whose people recognize other sovereignty 
than that of the Filipinos, it is because they 
are under the pressure of force, which Gen- 
eral Otis plants with false promises wher- 
ever his arms reach. General Otis, for his 
own benefit, would have the American peo- 
ple believe that whole territories have will- 
ingly, unconditionally, submitted to Amer- 
ican sovereignty. But truth will not be 
hidden, and every one knows now that his 
victories, after a seven months’ campaign, 


‘amount merely to a few towns and a few 


miles of railway. ‘The trickery of the im- 
perialists, expressed through Otis, is one 
of the many reasons why we have not laid 
down our arms. If, believing the prom- 
ises of the imperialists, we were to lay 
down our arms now, they would claim that 
they had conquered us by force of arms, 
and then construe our act as an expression 
of our willingness, our desire, to become 
a part of a United States colonial system. 
If the imperialists think they have in- 
spired any affection among the Filipinos, 
if they think that there are a large num- 
ber of Filipinos ready to accept American 
sovereignty, let the matter be put to a 
general vote. We are willing to submit 
to the result. 

You consider, L presume that the Tagalos 
are capable of forming a stable government, 
protecting life and property, and maintain- 
ng law and order in the islands ¢ 

Ido. I believe in the capacity of the 
Filipinos, not only to govern the whole 
archipelago, but, fo continue governing it. 
If you read our Constitution, consider 
how every part of our administration, 
from the time of the defeat of the Span- 
iards until the outbreak of hostilities with 
the Americans, performed its functions, 
if you find out how it is still functioning 
and see what admirable order is main- 
tained in the vast territory still unreached 
by imperialistic arms, you will admit this 
also. We do not boast when we say that 
we are the most enlightened nation of the 
Far East. For two centuries instruction, 
both elemental and in the higher branches, 
has been growing in popularity with us, 
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For more than two centuries we have had 
the advantages of civilization. Not the 
best kind of civilization, I admit, but, at 
least, European in its tendencies and not 
without benefit, Great numbers of our 
young men have always completed their 
studies in Europe. We have _ lawyers, 
doctors, authors, artists, engineers, etc. 
What other proofs of our ability for self- 
government are required? Did we not 
govern well during our seven months of 
independence after the fall of Manila, not- 
withstanding the critical and feverish con- 


dition of the country? Is not that proof 


enough? If the imperialists can point 
out one nation in history which, after a 
radical revolution, could, in such a short 
period, reorganize itself civilly, re-estab- 
lish a thoroughly organized government, 
and make and administer just and suit- 
able laws, I am ready to retract all that I 
have said. 

What is your explanation of the docu- 
ment wssued at Malalos advising the Filr- 
pinos to exterminate*all foreigners ? Also, 
as tt true that Filipinos have used flags of 
truce as a decoy, and fired upon American 
flags of truce ? 

All these things are untrue. They are 
merely the calumnies and inventions of 
those who wish to enlist the sympathy of 
the world in an imperialistic war, and to 
prejudice the American people against us. 
In substantiation of this, I need only 
point to the past respect and considera- 
tion we have shown towards all persons 
and interests. The respect I hold for the 
American people prevents me from saying 
what the conduct of the American soldiers 
has been in committing acts unworthy of 
a civilized nation, and how their officers, 
instead of suppressing them. seem rather 
to appreciate them the more. 

What would-be the result if Aguinaldo 
were captured or shot ? | 

It would not make the slightest differ- 
ence as regards the carrying on of the 
war. ‘There are a dozen men capable of 
taking his place. 

flaving acquired the Philippines by con- 
guest from the Spaniards and also by pur- 
chase, do you not consider that the United 
States has a right to the islands ? 

It was the Filipino army and not the 
American that took from the Spaniards 
the largest part, indeed almost the whole 


of the territory now disputed, and for that 


[2 December 


reason the success of the struggle belongs 
tous. As to that disgraceful purchase of 
a sovereignty which the seller had already 
lost, we could understand it if the cost 
were to be demanded of us; but that the 
United States should, by a mercantile 
transaction, acquire the rights of sov- 
ereignty over some 10,000,000 of people, 
forgetful of their National honor and their 
Constitution, seems incredible. ‘“ How 
would be shaken of horror in his grave 
the bones of the great Washington ” were 
he to hear his descendants speak of buy- 
ing a nation against their will at the rate 
of about $2 a head ! 

Can you propose any m thod by which 
the United States can now withdraw with- 
out dishonor ¢ 

This question can be answered only by 
another question. How can the United 
States continue this unjust war without 
dishonor? ‘The imperialists’ appeal to 
the National pride of the Americans is 
another example of their trickery. We 
did not say, nor shall we ever say, that 
we aspire to defeat such a powerful nation 
as America; so the honor of the Ameri- 
can army is satisfied beforehand with this 
confession. .Why, then, do we not lay 
down ourarms? Because we prefer death 
rather than submit to the yoke the impe- 
rialists would impose upon us. 

Under what conditions would the F-l- 
pinos lay down their arms ? 

I cannot answer this question. The 
Philippine Government, however, can an- 
swer you; and it is certain that the con- 
ditions would have been known long ago 
if General Otis had not systematically 
refused to listen to the delegates whom 
the Philippine Government sent. 
General Otis has demanded from us an 
unconditional and humiliating surrender, 
without further guarantee than the prom- 
ise that a favorable reign shall be granted 
to us in the future. We are asked to 
throw ourselves wholly upon the sob/e 
generosity and honored word of the imperi- 
alistic party. Can we, I ask you, accept 
such a proposition, coming as it does 
from one who has already deceived us? 

When was the Filipino Congress estab- 
lished, and who are its present members ? 

The Malolos Assembly was constituted 
about the time of the capitulation of Ma- 
nila; its constitution established a repub- 
lican form of government in the usual 
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way, though necessarily adapting it to the 
exigencies and conditions of the country. 
The Representatives are elected by suf- 
frage. No one of them is a relative of 
the President, and all are men of integrity 
and proven ability. : 

Out of what funds is the war carried on ¢ 

The: answer is obvious; this and all 
other State expenses are paid, out of the 
public revenues. Has the fiction of im- 
perialism grown to such an extent that 
the American people refuse to believe that 
the Filipino Government is seriously and 
properly organized? Is it possib'e that 
the American people do- not know that 
the Filipino Government exercises its 
functions in all parts of the islands unoc- 
cupied by imperialistic troops ? : 

ts wt a fact (at a law was passed 
‘by your Congress providing for absolute 
tolerance of religion through ut the islands 
and the complete separation of Church from 
State ? 

It is. The law referred to was prom- 
ulgated on the 23d of January of the 
present year. 

Have the Filipinos endeavored to make 
wt known to Protestant missionaries that 
they would be welcome in the Philippines ¢ 

We have given out this information 
repeatedly, and we think it has brought 
many to espouse our cause, as they see 
that the spirit of our people is liberal. It 
is not so with the Roman Catholic party, 
however. ‘This party is completely under 
the influence of the priests, who, hoping 
to again impose themselves upon the 
country, are in favor of a colonial system 
of government. 

IVhat ts the approximate value of the 
Roman Catholic Church property in the 
Philippine Islands ? . 

As far as I know, it has never been 
properly estimated, as the friars, during 
the Spanish domination, always opposed 
it. I think, however, that the total value 
of the properties attributed to the friars 
is about $50,000,000. If the titles to 
these properties were to be examined, how- 
ever, it would be found that legitimately 
they possess but a small percentage of 
this value, because the greater part of ‘it 
was derived by leceit and imposition—by 
the high-handed methods of robbery which 
they exercised during Spanish sovereignty. 
Their excesses in this regard were one of 
the causes of the Philippine Revolution. 


It is painful to think that the immense 
wealth of these friars, all they possess in 
Hong-Kong, Macao, Shanghai, Singapore, 


Australia, and elsewhere, was ground out 


with the sweat and blood of the Filipinos, 
whom they now reward by urging their 
instrument, Otis, on to a war of extermi- 
nation. 

from May until August were the postal 
and telegraph systems working, as under the 
Spanish régime! If so, are they still con- 
tinucd in the territory held by you? 

As I have already stated, the Filipino 
administration began to carry on the reg- 
ular and usual functions as soon as it was 
formed. Both postal and telegraph sys- 


tems were working during that period, — 


and in the territory occupied by our Gov- 
ernment are still working. 

Did Silipinos hold government 
offices under Spanish rule ¢ 

Most of the lower offices in the admin- 
istration, and in a few cases the magis- 
tracy, were occupied by Filipinos. Most 
of these persons. are now holding similar 
positions under our Government. <A few 
who lack energy and courage have ¢on- 
tinued at their old posts under Otis, but, 
in spite of this outward manifestation of 
loyalty to the Americans, every man of 
them in his innermost heart is a sympa- 
thizer in the sacred cause of independence. 

In the cvent of fresh negotiations of peace 
being entered into, would the Filipinos be 
willing, not only to surrendcr the whole of 
Manila Bay, or anv other harbor, for a 
military and coaling station, but also in- 
demnipy the Cnited States for the sovereignty 
conveved to them by the Treaty of Paris? 

I cannot answer this question. The 
Filipino Government will decide on all 
such important matters as this, as they 
think proper. Let America hear the 
Filipinos, since Otis refuses to do so, and 
it will be seen that they only ask what is 
right and just. Our Government does 
not wish to harm the cause it defends by 
making unjustifiable demands. Notwith- 
standing the immense power of America, 
we still resist and we still have strength to 
continue to resist. This we will do till 
the light comes, till the noble part of 
America shall recognize that justice is due 
us, or until we all succumb, c: feated with 
honor, and happier in such a death than 
living under the yoke of impcrialism. 

Hong-Kong, October 4, 1899, 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by careful reviews of such books as tx 
the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. Any of these books 
will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 


published price. 


American in Holland, The. By William Elliot 
Griffis, L.H.D. Houghton, Miffin & Co., Boston. 
12mo. | 396 pages. 

Dr. Griffis writes just as vivaciously and interestingly 

about Holland as he has about Korea and Japan. It his 

style has not the poetic touch-and-go of Havard, Aicard, 
and Amicis, his book contains much information of the 
comparative kind not always found in theirs. Dr. Griffis 
is continually comparing the topography, customs, indus- 
tries, arts, of various countries, and, in truth, all his 
judgments are projected against a background of envia- 
ble world-knowledge. From one or two of these judg- 
ments, nevertheless, the reader may differ, as, for in- 
stance, when Hals is called the greatest portrait-painter 
of northern Europe. In this, as well as in previous pub- 
lications, Dr. Griffis shows, as has no other writer, how 

Holland helped to make America. The special value of 

‘An American in Holland” lies in the description of 

such outlying towns as Goes, Egmond, Hanlingen, and 

Dokkum, for instance, which the ordinary traveler would 

hardly be apt to see. 


Animal Jokes. By M. Baker-Baker and A. 
es tee R. H. Russell, New York. 48 pages. 

Animals, The Square Book of. By William 
Nicholson. Rhymes by Arthur Waugh. R. H. 
Russell, New York. 14 pages. $1.50. 

Grotesque rhymes and pictures, printed on heavy paper, 

with broad margins. 


Art of Thinking, The. By T. Sharper Knowl- 
son. Frederick Warne & Co., New York. 1l6mo. 
139 pages. $l. 
This is a popular treatise by a master of the subject. He 
sees that scrappy reading and no thinking breed intel- 
lectual apathy, in which the art of thinking gets lost. In 
brief chapters well grounded in sound psychology and 
logic he gives practical directions for its revival and cl. 
ture, with lists of helpful books on the topics discus *:c. 
It is a book by which young people of college age, : 5 weil 
as others, may profit. 


Behind the Veil. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. I8mo. 107 pages. 75c. 
A romance of the future life as related to the present, 
inculcating the truths of retribution and redemption, of 
human responsibility and divine sympathy. The scen- 
ery is material, but the thought is thoroughly ethical, 
Scriptural, spiritual, a tonic for hours of moral weakness 
and comfort for hours of sorrow. 


Ben Comee. By M. J. Canavan. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. |2mo, 263 pages. $1.50. 
As the sub-title indicates, this story treats of episodes in 
the Old French War. It has a basis of fact in detail as 
well as in historical outline. The country life at Lexing- 
ton about 1755-1759 is described simply and pleasantly, 
and this part of the book is followed by a ciear and often 
thrilling account of the experiences of the boy heroes in 
scouting parties with the Rangers about Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. A rather unusually good book for 

boys. 

Bismarck, Prince Otto von, The Life of. By 
Frank Preston Stearns. J. B. Lippincott Co., 

Philadelphia. S8vo. 431 pages. $3,50. 


China, Village Life in. By Rev. Arthur H. 
Smith, D.D. | (Illustrated.) Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 8vo. 360 pages. $2. 

A recent traveler in China called Dr. Smith’s recent 

volume the best book yet written on that country. This 

opinion is doubtless widely held. and hence a new pubii- 
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cation from the author of ‘‘Chinese Characteristics ”’ 
ought to meet with an appreciative welcome. As Dr. 
Smith says, a Chinese village is the empire in microcosm, 
What we learn from him about one village is largely true 
of all. In the first half of his book he tells of village 
markets, shops, schools, temples, theaters, weddings, 
and funerals, of village usages and institutions and 
public characters. Much of the second half is devoted 
to a description of the monotony and vacuity of village 
life, of the instability of family life, owing to family dis- 
unity. The regeneration of both village and family is, 
of course, to be accomplished by Christianity. As in 
‘Chinese Characteristics ” so here, the author’s judg- 
ments seem more patently the fruits of ripe experience 
than do those of any recent writer on China (Dr. Smith 
has lived there twenty-hve years), and, as in ‘*“‘ Chinese 
Characteristics,” his terse, incisive style makes his book 
doubly worth reading. 
Carlyle, Thomas: Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays. VolumelV. (Centenary Edition.) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8vo. 501 pages. $1.25. 


Chtintion Unity, Lectures on. By Herbert 
Symonds, M.A. William Briggs, Toronto. 8vo. 

174 pages. 75c. 
These six lectures byan Episcopal clergyman in Canada 
show that Christian unity has a growing hope. ‘The 
author looks for the federation of the churches, not for 
the absorption by one of all the rest. At the same time, 
discarding the High Church idea of Apostolic succession, 
he recommends the “historic episcopate” in its Cis- 
atlantic democratic form as a means of unit ying common 

interests and efforts. 


Colorado in Color and Song. Verse by 
Wright, Frank H, Mayer, J. D. Dilienback. and 
Others. Frank “hayer, Denver, Colo. 
trated.) 52 pages. $2.50. 
The color is on thick, the song on thin, pages. Both 
color and song are forceful enough to bring back memo- 
ries of the Colorado which every one admires; whether or 
not they reproduce that Colorado for us, either to the 
physical or spiritual eye, is another matter. 


Cuba, To-Morrow In. By Charles M. Pepper. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 8vo. 362 pages. §2. 
Mr. Pepper is a careful and thoughtful writer. His book 
cannot fail to furnish valuable aid toward solving the 
difficult problem suggested in his title. He is sure that 
the problem cannot be settled from without,and para- 
phrases the utterance of an Italian statesman : ** Cuba is 
made, but who shall make the Cubans?” The only answer, 
he truly says, is ‘* Themselves.” More than in any book 
on Cuba printed since the war, Mr. Pepper goes to the 
reasons of things, and presents not merely bare facts 
but their meaning. All past alleged Cuban autonomy, 
he shows, has been a fallacy, whatever its form, because 
it has always depended ultimately on the individual will 
of the Captain-General, however concealed. The United 
States has always been a “continuous intervening” 
power in Cuba, negatively if not openly. Now it must 
so direct that power as to create genuine self-government. 
Practically, he would recommend the election of a consti- 
tutional convention by popular vote, but would not 
directly submit the question of annexation. He asserts 
that the Cubans who favor annexation would accept it 
only with a pledge of immediate Statehood, adding : 


“ People of the United States should not turn their | 


thoughts to annexation when by it they understand only 
limited territorial government while the people of Cuba 
who are turning to annexation understand only full 
Statehood and equality in the American Nation.” Free 
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sugar as a result of annexation is eagerly expected by — 


the capitalists, but the aspiration of the Cuban people is 
rather toward diversitied industries, a country peopled by 
small landowners, and either outright independence or 
real autonomy under a United States protectorate. For 
either of these things Mr. Pepper thinks the people are 
willing to wait patiently, realizing that they must learn 
much and that they have now their first real opportunity 
to learn. 


Elia, The Essays of. By Charles Lamb. 
(Illustrated.) Introduction by Augustine Birreil. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. In2vols. $3. 

It would not be easy to imagine a more delightful set- 

ting of these classic essays by one of the masters of Eng- 


lish humorand English prose than is to be tound in these - 


two volumes. They are of the right size ; they can be held 
in one hand while one looks into the fre in order to get 
the Havor of Lamb’s work—and Elia ought always to be 
read on the most intimate terms ; they are illustrated in 
fullest sympathy with the quaint conceits, the kindly 
humor, and the delightful irrationality of the essayist. 
Mr. Brock knows the old-time men and women well, as he 
has abundantly shown in earlier work. . His picture of 
Mrs. Battle tells the whole story of the essay. The illus- 
trations are numerous enough and varied enough, not to 
satisfy the curiosity of the reader, nor to entertain him, 
but to bring out the variety and quality of the writing. 
Mr. Birrell’s introduction finds its place with the essays 
by a kind of natural selection. The volumes are printed 
simply, but with perfect tastefulness, and are plainly but 
elegantly bound. Altogether this is a captivating edition 
of some of the best English prose. 


England. By C. J. Taylor.  (lllustrated.) 
R. H. Russell, New York. 72 pages. §$5. 

This book of pictures well reproduces the beef and brawn 

of English physical life; the social, intellectual, and 

asthetic side of English life is not touched upon. 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 12mo. 
276 pages. $1.25. 


Fairygold, Age of. By Gertrude Hall. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. l6mo. 79 pages. $1.25. 
This latest volume will not materiaily modify the judg- 
ment which the readers of Miss Hall’s earlier volumes 
have reached. It amply sustains her well-deserved repu- 
tation ; it is characterized by simplicity. sincerity, and a 
delightful freshness of sentiment. It is devoid of preten- 
sion, relying for its effects on very simple means, and 
finding its subjects in the poetical aspects of common 
things. A single poem, taken at random, will show its 

quality: 
“ T try to fix my eyes upon a book, 
But just outside a budding spray 


Flaunts its new leaves, as if to say, 
‘Look! look!’ 


I trim my pen, I make it fine and neat ; 
There comes a flutter of brown wings, 
A little bird alights and sings, 

‘Sweet ! sweet !’ 


O little bird, O go away, be dumb, 

For ‘I must ponder certain lines ; 

And straight a nodding flower makes signs, 
‘Come! come!’ 


© Spring, let me alone! O bird, bloom, beam, 
‘I have no time to dream! I cry; 
The echo breathes a soft, long sigh, 

‘Dream! dream!’ ” 


By E. H. 
Aitken. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 12mo. 
257 pages. $2. 

The author's subject is “‘ The Five Gates [of sense] by 

which the outer world has entrance into the city of Man- 

soul,” Believing, with Carlyle, that ‘‘the degree of 

vision that dwells within a man is the correct measure of a 

man,” he endeavors in a simple colloquial way to open 

our eyes to the unnoticed influences astir within the 
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world. He is at home with science, and in love with 
beauty, and alive to the close connection of the material 
with the moral and spiritual. 


Favor of Princes, The. By Mark Lee Luther. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. lomo. 259 pages. 


Madame Pompadour and Louis X V. are among the char- 
acters of this tale of plotting, adventure, and intrigue. 
As a story of the Weyman type it has decided merit. 
The action 1s rapid, the style direct and effective, the 
plot and characters continuously interesting. 


Fox-Woman, The. By John Luther Long. 
a B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 8vo. 308 pages. 
$1.25. 


A very unusual story, with a psychological motive, which 
is not obtruded, but still gives the story depth and 
force. The central hgure is a little. deformed Japanese 
artist, very subtly presented, with genuine insight into ~ 
the Japanese temperament and feeling for the beautiful. 
This artist is loved bya Japanese girl who recognizes 
the divine in him and constantly brings out the highest 
in his nature. He is visited as a curiosity by an Ameri- 
can girl—brilliant, beautiful, heartless, and essentially 
vulgar—who is struck by his ugliness, and whoevokes the 
worst in him, until he becomes almost as repulsive as the 
statuette which she makes ot him ina satirical spirit. 
It ought to be said that-the author of this charming story 
has taken a somewhat unfair advantage in presenting a 
missionary family otf such absolutely Philistine quality, 
and has heightened their vulgarity by setting them in 
eftective contrast with the refinement, the gentleness, and 
the self-denial of the Japanese. The story must not be 
taken as a dispassionate study of two different races and 
religions, but it may be taken as a piece of art work full 
of delicate insight. 


Historic Side-Lights. By Howard Payson 
Arnold. (lllustrated.) Harper & Bros., New York. 
Svo. 331 pages. $2.50. 

Full of ‘‘ meat’ in the way of personal anecdotes, queer 
bits of information, little-known circumstances connected 
with historic events, side slaps at all sorts of things the 
author dislikes—all mingled ingeniously yet with seem- 
ing chance. The ava relating to Franklin are particu- 
iarly full, and the author has studied the personal side of 
early American history generally with assiduity. Queer 
but entertaining. 


Hogg, James. By Sir George Douglas. 
(Famous Scots Series.) Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$vo. 154 pages. 75c. 

The latest contribution to the Famous Scots Series pre- 
sents in compact form the biography of the Ettrick 
Shepherd—one ot those intensely local poets who are 
likely to live because they are so closely identihed with 
their time and place, and who become, therefore, for 
other men and other times, a significant survival of the 
past. James Hogg no longer fills a great place in Eng- 
lish literature, but he is a very interesting figure, and this 
condensed account of his iife and work will serve a valu- 
able purpose. 


Honour Bright. By Mary C. Rowsell.  (Illus- 
trated.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 48 pages. 


Ie. 
The story of the little Prince of Wales, Charles Stuart, 
son of Charles the First. The little prince escapes trom 
his friends, and would have been captured by his enemies 
but for a faithful servant. ‘The cover is decorative, the 
illustration exquisite. 


How England Saved Europe. By W. H. 
Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. (lllustrated.) Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Vol. 1. 3Svo. 361 pages. $2. 


Iliad. Books I., VI.. XXII., and XXIV. 
Translated in verse by Alexander Pope. (Cambridge 
Literature Series.) Edited by Thomas_ Hall, Ie 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. I2mo._ [80 
pages. 40c. 


Italian Unity, A History of. (1814-1871.) By 
Bolton King, M.A. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 2vols. S8vo. $7.50, 


_ 
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Jingle Book, The. Sy Carolyn Wells. (Illus- 
trated.) The Macmillan Co., New York. l2mo. 
124 pages. $l. 
Miss Wells stands the difficult test of keeping well in 
touch with Mr. Oliver Hertord’s pictures, wnich are in 
many cases quite in his best vein. Most of the jingles 
have that easy, happy-go-lucky air which all successtul 
jingles possess. ‘hey indicate a sense of ease on the 
part of the writer; and they have the {un which comes, 
like that in Mr. Herford’s pictures, from a native sense 
of humor, and a natural aptitude lor expressing it. 


Keats, John, Complete Poetical Works and 
Letters of. (Cambridge Edition.) Edited by Horace 
E. Scudder. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 8vo. 
473 pages. $2. 
It has been a pleasure to point out from time to time the 
excellence of the Cambridge Edition of standard poets, so 
admirably adapted te meet the needs of the best reading 
public. The latest addition to this series presents not 
only Keats’s poetical works, but his letters, which ought 
to be included with his verse, and which ought to be 
read by every one who desires to understand the poet, in 
order to enter intelligently into the spirit and quality of 
his work. The text presented in this volume has been 
carefully collated from the best editions, and variations 
are noted in the appendix. The letters have turnished a 
great deal of valuable material for the notes which pret- 
ace the poems. and which form one ot the most valuable 
features of this edition. These notes are historical and 
bibliographical, and answer the questions which the 
reader always has in mind; that is to say, at what time 
in the poet’s career the poem was written, where it was 
written,and in what year. The editorial work in this 
volume, as in its predecessors, is thoroughly intelligent 
and judicious. 
Kingfisher’s Egg, The. By L. T. Meade. 
(I}lustrated.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 8vo. 
48 pages. 50c. 
And other stories. Cover and illustrations are most 
attractive. 


King’s Jester, The, and Other Short Plays. 
By Caro Atherton Dugan. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 8vo. 364 pages. $1.50. 


King’s Lyrics, The. Compiled by Fitz Roy 
Carrington. (lllustrated.) KR. H. Russell, New 
York. 128 pages. 75c. 

“‘ The King’s Lyrics ” isa handsomely made little volume, 
copying the old fashions in type, illustration, and binding, 
and containing a selection of lyrical poems from the 
work of the writers of the time of James I. and Charles 
I., together with Michael Drayton’s *“ Ballad of Agin- 
court.” Mr. Fitz Roy Carrington, taking into account 
the enjoyment of his readers, has adopted modern spell- 
ing, save in a few cases, where toretain the old adds not 
only to the effectiveness of the poem but to the interest 
and delight of the reader. 


Liddell, Henry George. A Memoir. By the 
Rev. Henry L. Thompson, M A. _ (illustrated.) 
Henry Holt & Co, New York. 288 pages. 


Labor, A Dividend to. By Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. S8vo. 
400 pages. $1.50. 

The present volume by Professor Gilman contains an 

introductory chapter upon the great pioneer work done 

by Roberti Owen at New Lanark, and proceeds to a 

description of the present-day institutions established by 

employers for the benefit of the employed in Germany, 

France, the Netherlands, England, and America. The 

descriptions of the foreign philanthropies are largely of 

the kind to be drawn from the official reports of the 
firms themselves, but in America -Professor Gilman has 
personally visited the more important works he describes, 
and felt in some measure the animating spirit. Needless 
to say, the American portion of the volume is much the 
best. Protessor Gilman’s attitude is never critical toward 
firms whose supposed philanthropies increase the de- 
pendence of their workmen upon themselves. but he has 
enough of the American spirit to like best those estab- 
lished to promote the economic independence of the 
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workmen. It is in America that the latter aim has most 
often been manitest. 


Lieber, Francis, His Life and Political Philos- 
ophy. og, Roc R, Harley, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. &Svo. 213 pages. $1.75. 

Germany never made a nobier contribution to America 

than Lieber, professor of history and political science in 

Columbia College, who died in 1872, whose works pre- 

serve his fame. The whole country owes him a debt. 

His biographer has described it in this deserved and 

interesting memoir. ; 

Literature, Studies in. By Maurice Francis 
raat, A.M., LL.D. B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 8vo. 
130 pages. 60c. 

Little Heroes of Matanzas, The. By Mary B. 
Carret. James H. West Co., Boston. 62 pages. 50c. 

A graphic picture of Spanish cruelties in Cuba. 


Lost Identity, A. By J. D. Hennessey. Fred- 
erick Warne & ‘Co., New York. 1l2mo. 208 pages. 
1.25, 


Lutheran Cyclopedia, The. Edited by Henry 
Eyster Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. _s 
A. W. Haas, B.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 8vo. 572 pages. $4. 
This volume is significant both of the growth of the 
Lutheran Church in America and of the progress toward 
union in American Lutheranism of the Lutheran 
Churches separated in Europe. It is a product of co- 
operation between different sections of the Lutheran 
communion, and presents, along with subjects of general 
interest, the chief topics comprised in the doctrine, life, 
customs, history, and statistics of the Lutheran Church. 


Luther Strong. By Thomas J. Vivian. R.F. 

Fenno & Co., New York. 1l2mo. 283 pages. $1.25. 
The author of “The Fall of Santiago” and “ With 
Dewey at Manila” has published a romance worth 
reading, not so much for plot-development as for its 
glimpse into Yankeedom., 


Magellan, The Story of. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth. D. Appieton & Co., New York. 12mo. 
235 pages. $1.50. 

The discoverer of the Philippines is of peculiar interest 

at the present time. The carefui work of the author 

makes the book a valuable co.tribution to the home 
library. 

Metropolitan Museum, The Treasures of the. 
Described by Arthur Hoeber. R.H. Russell, New 
York. 8vo. 212 pages. $1.50. 

Mr. Arthur Hoeber has done a real service to the world 

of art, as well as to the non-xsthetic world. His admi- 

rable book will serve in bringing the latter world closer to 
the former. It isa pity that the treasures of a museum 
so fitly placed and housed should not better known, 
especially by those to whom they are so easy of access. 

This book will conduce to that end, and, to those unin- 

formed concerning painters and sculptors, will supply 

useful rudimentary knowledge. 


Mother Duck’s Children. By Gugu. R. H. 
Russell, New York. 48 pages. $1.50. 

A prettily illustrated and decorated book for littie chil- 

dren, printed in colors. 


Moulton, William F. By W. Fiddian Moul- 
ton. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $vo. 292 
pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Moulton (born 1835, died 1898) was a distinguished 

member of the Wesleyan communion in Great Britain. 

An accomplished scholar also, he was one of the Revisers 

of the New Testament. Some interesting glimpses into 

the making of the Revision are given in this memoir by 
his son. 

Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. Bv Hereford 
B. George. (With maps and pian) ‘New Amster- 
dam Book Co., New York. 8vo. 451 pages. $4. 

New Testament, Introduction to the. The 
Collection of the Four Gospels and the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. By F. Godet, D.D. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. New York. 8vo. 272 pages: £2.50. 

This volume of the English translation is the first install- 
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ment of the second volume of Dr. Godet’s “ Introduction” 
in its French original. It treats of the Collection of the 
Four Gospels and the Gospel of St. Matthew. The 
veteran scholar to whom we owe it dissents from the 
prevailing opinion of critics, which makes Matthew 
derivative from Mark and the book ot Logza (a collection 
ot the words ot Jesus). He thinks that the latter 
(originally written in Aramaic for Jewish readers) 
‘‘has been inserted as a cranslation in the Gospel,” 
written in Greek, and attributes the authorship of both, 
in a qualified sense, to Matthew himself, giving as early 
a date as A.D. 66 for the completed work. 


Osborne, Edward, The Colloquies of. By the 
author of Mary Powell,’ etc. Illu ed by John 
Jellicoe. Svo. 280 pages. $2. 

Out of the Nest. By Mary McCWeil Fenol- 
losa. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. lomo. 110 pages. 
$1.2 


Palestine and Syria, Two Yearsin. By Mar- 
garet Thomas. (lllustrated.) Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, S8vo. 343 pages. $5. 

Despite a too liberal use of garish red, the sixteen illus- 

trations, facsimiles of the original paintings by the 

author, add a needed element to her text. If they do not 
adequately succeed,-they succeed better in the reproduc- 
tion of the atmosphere and light and color of the every- 
day life of the inhabitants of the real Palestine and 

Syria of to-day; not the Palestine and Syria of Bible 

times, or of tradition, or of fancy. The text, however, is 

welcomely informative—especialiy in the chapters on 
the Jerusalem Jews and on the Turkish Army Keserves. 

Travelers who have tested the two may feel inclined to 

challenge the author’s judgments that the bazaars of 

Damascus are inferior to those of Constantinople, and 

that there is nothing more delicious than a bath amid 

the “refreshing waves” of the Dead Sea. The book is 
superbly printed and bound, but it lacks a map. 


Philippines, The Expedition to the. By F.D. 


Millet. (IIlustrated.) Harper & Bros., New York. - 
50. 


Svo. 275 pages. $2. 

Covers the history of American occupation from the 
time General Merritt left San Francisco (June 29, 1898) 
to September 22 of the same year. Mr. Millet was cor- 
respondent of the London Times” and ot ** Harper's 
Weekly.” His well-known ability as an artist does not 
here come in play, as the abundant illustration is photo- 
graphic. The chapters, originaily written as press cor- 
respondence, preserve rather remarkably their freshness 
and clearness. For the period covered the book is valu- 
able and full; it will be of great use to whoever prepares 
that well-proportioned history of the war in fhe Philip- 
pines which is impossible to expect for some time to 
come. Mr. Millet has a keen, trained eye for the pictur- 
esque and typical. Native peculiarities and customs are 
pleasantly sketched. Mr. Millet regards the Tagalo as 
a decidedly conceited individual, passionately eager to 
avenge himself on the Spaniard for injuries received, 
and is sure that if the insurgents had been allowed to 
take Manila the slaughter and looting would have been 
atrocious. A pen-picture of Aguinaldo as seen ina 
personal interview is interesting but slight. In places 
these newspaper letters, capital as such, have too much 
local and personal detail for book form. - 


Philosophy of History. By Alfred H. Lloyd. 

George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich. l6mo. 250 pages. 
A critical exposition of the principles involved in the 
historical progress of civilization, acutely reasoned and 
severely abstract. 


Prayer-Meeting Talks, A Year’s. By the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, M.D. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. 1]2no. 289 pages. $l. 

Fifty-two short addresses on spiritual and practical 

topics given at the prayer-meeting of the First Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church in Cleveland. 


Princess Xenia, The. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Illustrated.) Harper & Bros., New York. 
8vo. 347 pages. $1.50. 

Here an Englishman of philosophic and curious turn 

of mind, who has suddenly become enormously rich, 
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tries to control the political destinies of the little Euro- 
pean principality in which he happens to live. In the 
end German diplomacy on the one hand and onthe other 
love and woman prove too strong tor him, but he has a 
lively and audacious run tor his money. Cleverly con- 
ceived, but too deliberately worked out. 


Real Estate and Mortgage Investment, The 
Science of. By Homer Keed. Hudson-Kimberly 
Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 124 pages. 

Red Pottage. By Mary Cholmondeley. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. 1l2mo. 376 pages. $1.50. 
This isa novel of more than usual power. The story 
begins with the discovery by a noble Englishman oi his 
wiie’s untaithfulness, and a dramatic interview with the 
guilty partner, in which, instead of pistols and coffee, the 
choice is offered of two lamplighters of unequal length, 
with the proposal that the nian who draws the shorter 
shall end his life within five months. The lover loses, 
and is overshadowed with the horror of his fate. Trag- 
edy runs through to the end, but there is much beside, 
including some very unpleasant humor. The three 
women who are the chief actors are vigorously por- 
trayed, and the reader will find them most interesting. 
The vicar and the bishop are singularly clear and coher- 

ent characters. 

Red Rag of Ritual, The. By George Cusack. 
Frederick Warne & Co., New York. 8vo. 312 pages. 
$1.50. 


Religion under the Barons of Baltimore. By 

C. Ernest Smith, D.D.  E. Allen Lycett, Baltimore. 
384 pages. $1.25, 

Resolved to be Rich. By E. H. Cooper. 

S. Stone & Co.,Chicago. 1l2mo. 354 pages. 

That the love of money is the root of all evil is made 

patent in this tale. The unpleasant young hero appar- 

ently profits but little by his experience. Without doubt 

Nemesis will eventually overtake such a one and his 

methods. 


Right Living as a Fine Art. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
l2mo. 52 pages. 50c. 

Ritschlian Theology, The. By Alfred E. Gar- 
vie, M.A., Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Svo. 400 pages. $3. 

Romanism in its Home. By John H. Eager, 

~D.D.. Introduction by John A. Broadus, D.D. 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
Svo. 300 pages.- $1. 

This consists of the observations made by a Baptist mis- 

sionary in Italy and Rome. ‘The author is well reputed 

for character and judgment. His tone is calm and his 
style simple. The facts he relates are dark and painful. 

Those who are attracted to Romanism by what it is in 

America should see the other side as presented here. 


Roman Society. By Samuel Dill, M.A. (Sec- 
ond_ Edition, revised.) The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 8vo. 459 pages. $2. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, The Poetical Works 
of. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Il6mo. 2 vols. 

The publishers have done wisely in reissuing Rossetti’s 

work in two well-made and tasteful volumes, bound in 

dark-blue cloth with gilt lettering and cover design. 


Rubens. By Emile Michel. Translated by 
Elizabeth Lee. (lIllustrated.) Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 2vols. $15. 

Saturday Afternoon. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel 
phia. I8mo. 302 pages. 25c. 

A collection of selected addresses at the conversation 

meetings which the author was accustomed to hold on the 

Saturdays of the winter season on themes of Christian 

experience. 

Sabbath Nights at Pitcoonans. By the Au- 
thor of ‘‘Sandy Scott’s Bible Class.” American 
Tract Society, New York. 8vo. 95 pages. S50c. 

Short tracts written in Scotch dialect on some of the 
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parables and miracles of the Gospels. The treatment of 
each is that of asimple mind loving Christ, not only as 
the invisible God, but the visible brother and friend. 


Science and Faith. By Dr. Paul Topinard. 
Translated by Thomas i, McCormack. The Open 
your Publishing Co., Chicago. Il2mo. 374 pages. 
$1.50. 


The last page is devoted to faith, the rest of the book to 
science (é.¢., anthropology and sociology), and is of high 
merit in that field. But the author is under the illusion 
with which scientific Frenchmen seem specially aftiicted, 
that outside of things which can be counted and weighed 
there is no science, nor anything deserving acceptance by 
an intelligent man. Faith is ‘*‘dependent on cerebral 
sensibility,” and so is philosophy, which “is opposed to 
science” and “on the wane.” Dr. T-pinard regards 
sociology as the scientific successor of religion, and seems 
to look forward, like M. Guyau’s recent book, to “the 
non-religion of the future.” 

Sculptor Caught Napping, The.- Designs by 
ane E. Cook. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Smo. 59 pages. $l. 

Self-Supporting Churches and How to Plant 
Them. By W. H. Wheeler. Better Way Publish- 
ing Co., Grinnell, la. 1l2mo. 398 pages. $l. 

Dr. C. H. Wheeler, for forty y@ars a missionary at Har- 
poot, Turkey, held that churches, however poor their 
membership, should not be pauperized by charity, but 
be educated to self-support. How he did it is told with 
the story of his life in this volume. In this and other 
important points it is a valuable book for the promoters 
of missions, whether at home or abroad. 


Sermons and Addresses. By Robert Flint, 
D.D, LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Svo. 333 pages. $2.50. 

Excellent in their way as these sermons are, and eminent 

as is their author, they reflect the ideal of preaching forty 

years ago, rather than that which must be set forth to-day. 


Sévigné, Madame de, Letters of. Edited by 
he A. Harrison, LL.D., L.H.D. Ginn & Co., 

oston. 8vo. 193 pages. 

Shakespeare, How to Study. By William H. 
Fleming. Series I]. Doubleday & McClure Co., 
New York. l6mo. 334 pages. , 

The second series of these studies deals with ‘‘ Hamlet,” 

“As You Like It,” “King Lear,” and ‘“* Romeo and 

Juliet.” 

Spain, Impressions of. By James Russell 
Lowell. Compiled a! Joseph B. Gilder. Introduc- 
tion a A. A. Adee. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. I2mo. 107 pages. $1.50. 

Spanish Compositions, Exercises in. By Jf. 
D. M. Ford, Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
48 pages. 

Spanish Literature in the England of the 
Tudors. By John Garrett Underhill. The Mac- 
millan Co., Siew York. lomo. 433 pages. $2. 


Splendid Sin, A. By Grant Allen. F. M. 
Buckles & Co., New York. 1l2mo. 273 pages. $1. 


Stephen the Black. By Caroline H. Pember- 
ton. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 12mo. 
282 pages. $l. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, The Letters of. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. (Illustrated.) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 2 vols. S8vo. §5. 


Successward. By Edward Bok. Doubleday 
& McClure Co., New York. 24mo. 182 pages. 50c. 


Sunday-School Lessons for 1900 (Interna- 
tional), Sermons on the. By the Monday Club. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 8vo. 418 pages. $1.25. 

Sunday-School Lessons, Illustrative Notes on 
the International. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and 
Robert Remington Doherty. Eaton & Mains, New 
York. 8vo. 388 pages. $1.25. 

Sunny Hour Series. By Anna Burnham 
Bryant. 6vols. Illustrated. $1.50 the set. 

Six books in a box, each devoted to one story, for little 

people. 
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Surgeon’s Daughter, The. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (The 


Temple Edition.) 24mo. 392 pages. ‘ 


Swamp Fox, With the. By James Otis. 
A. L. Burt, New York. 12mo, 259 pages. $1. 


Tale of Two Cities, A. By Charles Dickens. 
(Containing Cast and Scenes of Freeman Wilils’s 
rtd * The Only Way.”) R. H. Russell, New York. 
2mo. 358 pages. 25c. 


Tangled Web, A. By Walter Raymond. 

‘Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. Il2mo. 342 
pages. $1.25, 

Still another of the always charmingly rustic stories of 

Devonshire and Somersetshire life of long ago. The 

stress of tragedy in the closing pages isa natural outcome 

of the tale’s development, but sends the reader away 


regretful, 


Talking Thrush and Other Tales from India, 
The. By W. Crooke. Retold by W. H. D. Rouse. 
(Illustrated.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 8vo. 
217 pages. $1.50. 

A collection of folk-lore tales from the Northwest Prov- 

inces of India. These stories were gathered during the 


course of an ethnological survey by W. Crooke, and are - 


retold by W. H. D. Rouse. While the stories are told 
for children, some of them lack the qualities now accepted 
as essential in stories for children. Many of them are, 
however, delightfully humorous, and many have the hid- 
den moral as well as the imaginative quality that is the 
charm of the stories of a primitive people that descend 
through generations, 


Tattine. By Ruth Ogden (Mrs. Charles W. 
Ide). (Illustrated.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Svo. 45 pages. 50c. 

For very little people, daintily illustrated, and with a 

bewitching cover. The story is that of a lovely child 

living in a lovely home. 

Temple Treasury, The. (A Biblical Diary.) 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. In2 Parts. &2. 
Two small volumes, beautifully bound, of selections 
fromthe Old and the New Testaments for every day in 
the year. The references add to the value of these 

selections. 


Texts Explained. By F. W. Farrar, D.D.. 
F.R.S. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 8vo. 372 
pages. $1.50. 

This convenient book holds cream skimmed from many 

sources in commentaries and elsewhere. The meaning 

of many verses or passages which are liable to be misun- 
derstood or ill appreciated is here lighted up. Not only 
this; but the significance of the changes made by the Ke- 

vised Version has been explained where it seemed im- 

portant. A good Christmas present to a Sunday-sehoo!l 

teacher or pastor. 


Theology as Science. By W. Hastie, D.D. 

ie MacLehose & Sons, Glasgow, Scotland. 4Svo. 

pages. 

The most important of the three lectures in this book 
treats of the present position and prospects of the theology 
of the Reformed Church—the churches whose forms of 
doctrine have been inherited from Calvin and Zwingli 
rather than from Luther. Dr. Hastie is careful to dis- 


tinguish between the theology of these reformers and ~ 


that of their successors. He points back from the nar- 
row formalism of many of these to the original compre- 
hensiveness and breadth as inclusive of every principle 
which our contemporary psychology, comparative his- 
tory, and philosophy of religion claim to have dis- 
covered. Schleiermacher, too, though he introduced a 
new stadium of religious thought, was “anticipated by 
the reformed theology,” and “it is manifestly at one 
with the whole trend of contemporary science.” Saying 
all this, and calling for the further development of the 
system, Dr. Hastie evidently sees more and also less in 
Calvinism than Dr. Kuyper, whose book we noticed 
recently. The exposition of it by the Dutch theologian 
seems to need completion and correction from the Scot- 
tish point of view. 
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Theology of Civilization, The. By Charles F. 
Dole. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. lomo. 
256 pages. $i. 
People who are shy of theological treatises need not be 
shy of this, despite its title. aking “civilization,” with 
Matthew Arnold, in the high sense of the moralization of 
man, the author sets forth the kind of religious thought 
(i. ¢., theology) which builds up the noble civilization of 
a fuil and well-rounded humanity. Mr. Dole makes his 
appeal throughout to the better side of human nature. 
His argument is practical and philosophic, virile and per- 
suasive, a strong solvent tor the ethical and inteilectual 
skepticism that is current. We agree, however, with 
Professor Royce, that it is in the cherishing of an ideal, 
or plan, which gives unity to seif-consciousness, rather 
than in the moral quality of the ideal, as Mr. Dole argues, 
that personality consists. 


Theology of Modern The. By 
Rev. S. Law Wilson, M.A., D.D. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. S8vo. 446 pages. §3. 

Using the term “theolog, ” in an elastic sense, inclu- 

sive of moraland religious teaching, the author is satis- 

fied with the increasingly theological interest of modern 
writers, and dissatisfied with the confused and mushy 
notions of the amateur divines who preach in novels and 
newspapers. His introduction expands into trenchant 


‘critiques of these as exhibited in the popular fiction of 


to-day. The buik of the volume is devoted to a review 
of the theology of representative authors of the Victorian 
period from Emerson to George Meredith. Heartily 
agreeing with him inthe main, and particulirly in his 
censure of the Zolaism of Thomas Hardy and others, it 
seems to us that a critic of a broader evangelical type 
could have done more to heal the ancient feud, now 
abating, between theologians and littérateurs. 


Things as They Are. By Bolton Hall. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. Svo. 293 pages. $1.25. 
This attractive-looking book presents. as it were, a table 


with two courses, that some who decline the one may 


accept the other. A series of essays on the purpose and 
order of human development is followed by a series of 
fables illustrating the principles that have been set forth. 


This and That. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Illus- 
trated.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 1l2mo. 
212 pages. $1.25. 

Two nicknames for two charming children. ‘The story is 

the natural, every-day life in an English nursery. The 

story centers about the “ oldies,” the dearly loved toys of 


the children, that were “‘rubbish” to the grown-ups.” 


How This and That cared for them forms the plot. 


To Whom Much ‘is Given. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 12mo. 
45 pages. 35c. 

Treasure Ship, The. By Hezekiah butter- 
worth. (lllustrated.) D. Appleton & Co.,; New 
‘ork. l2mo. 251 pages. $1.20. 

A tale of Sir William Phipps faasoe a fascinating sub- 

ject for romance), of the Regicides, and of the ‘* Inter- 

Charter” time of Massachusetts. Really there is ma- 

terial here for two or three historical stories, and Mr. 

Butterworth’s familiarity with the half-legends and 

known facts connected with these topics insures an in- 

teresting and original treatment. There are pictures. 


Tropical Colonization. By Alleyne Ireland. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Svo. 282 pages. 


Under Western Skies. (Poems.) By Frank 
Carleton Teck. Blade Publishing Co., New What- 
- com, Wash. 50 pages. 50c. 


United Kingdom, The. A Political History. 
By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L, The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 2vols. 8vo. 
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Unknown Patriot, An. By Frank Samuel 
Child. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 8vo. 395 
pages. $1.50. . 

Villette. By Charlotte Bronté. In 2 vols. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. (The Thornton 
Edition.) Edited by Temple Scott. Svo. 


Violet Culture, Commercial. By B. T. Gallo- 
way. (lIllustrated.) A.T. De La Mare Printing & 
, Ltd., New York. Small 8vo. 224 pages. 
S50 

Voices. By Katharine Coolidge. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. l2mo. LIS pages. $1.25. 

In this exquisitely bound book the author gives poetic 

form to many thoughts which struggle for utterance in 

the heart of every one moved by mystery, beauty, good- 
ness, and truth. The matter of her verse is of that 
uplitting sort which does good. Its manner—aside from 
an occasional monotony of seeming repetition—has an 
onward swing, but never an undignified haste. in its 
unresting, calm movement it matches the constant, serene 
prayerfuiness of the poet and her saneiy religious ideals. 


Voyage of the Mary Adair. by Frances E. 
Crompton. (lllustrated.) P. Dutton & Co., New 
York Svo. 48 pages. Mec. 

A pathetic story sympathetically told of a little orphan 

boy and two friends. 


Ward of the King, A. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. F. M. Buckles & Co., New York. 12mo. 
328 pages. $1.25, 
Is a romance of the time of the Bourbon kings. The 
heroine is the only child of the Count d’Acigne, dead 
when the story opens ; the heroes, the Count of Javal, 
whom she marries at thirteen at the command of the 
King and her friend and unknown lover, Roland, the 
heir of the Vicomte d’Orbec—both noble men in truth. 
The cousin of the Count of Laval, Etienne de Ketz, con- 
ceived a passion for the Countess [aval on her wedding 
day. This leads to the intrigue about which the story, 
tull of life and hre, centers. 


When Shiloh Came. By Ambrose Lester 
(IMustrated.) LS Ogilvie Publishing Co., 
New Yark. Il2mo. 295 pages. $1.50. 

Whitman, Walt. By William Mackintire 
Salter. (Iwo Addresses.) S. Burns Weston, Phil- 

‘-adelphia. Svo. 46 pages. 25c. 

Wild Bee Hums, As the. By Horace Lunt. 
The Editor Publishing Co., Cincinnati. I6mo. 178 
pages. &§l. 

Wine on the Lees. By J. A.Stewart. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. I2mo. 362 pages. $1.50. 

The son of a beer-making English nobleman, in a series 

of hand-to-hand experiences with beer-drinking poverty, 

crime, and sorrow, decides to part with his interest in his 


father’s brewery and a great distillery, and apply the pro- 


ceeds to endowing the Metropolitan Hall of Kecreation. 
Much of the story is devoted to vivid and picturesque 
description of low life in London, and several of the char- 
acters are exceedingly strong creations, with a grim humor 
showing through their rough and otten cruel exterior. 
The story ends tragically with the death of the hero just 
as he was about to realize his philanthropic dream. 


Work and Workshop, Songs of. By James 
Carter. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. S8vo. 166 
pages. 35c. 


Young Boss, The. By Edward Wiiliam 
Thomson. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
l2mo. 134 pages. 50c. 

A wholesome and interesting story of a boy’s successful 

grappling with an engineering contract. 


Young Minuteman, The. By William P. 
A. L. Burr, New York. 1l2mo, 312 pages. 
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Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. —/? seldom possible to answer any tngutry tn the next issue 


after its recetpt. 


Those who find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in 


mind the tmpediments arising from the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 


Space. 


Was a commission appointed in this country 
less than five years ago to find if any people were 
invoiuntarily out of work, and seanitod that there 
were none, except the incompetent? How was the 
commission constituted, and hcw extensive was its 
work? PLM: 

Salem, Mass. 
The most careful investigations into the number of the 
unemployed, so far as we know, have been those made 
in your own State. The Massachusetts Labor Report 
of 1887 showed that in 1885, when the State census was 
taken, the average loss ot unemployment was five weeks 
for all the employees of the State. ‘The Illinois Labor 

Report for 1886 published reports on this point from 

representatives of 80,000 wage-earners. Forty thousand 

trades-unionists reported that they were unemployed 
during 32 per cent. of the time; 7,000 coal-miners that 

they were unemployed 55 per cent of the time; 5,000 

railroad meu that they were unemployed 12 per cer‘. of 

the time; and 32,000 Knights of Labor reported that rey 
were unemployed 20 per cent. of the time. The Com- 
missioner in summing up these returns s&id: “ It it be 
considered necessary to make some allowance for any 
supposed disposition to exaggerate the case on the part 
ot those who have stated it, or for error of judgment on 
the part of those stating it, the conclusion might 
somewhat moaified and yet show the average working 
time to be 75 per cent.” It is likely that the trades-union. 
ists reported themselves as unemployed whenever they 
were not engaged at their trade, whether trom sickness 
or from temporary loss of work, such as masons and 
many others have at different seasons. The Massachu- 
setts Report may have covered only such time as the 
men were definitely without a position. The exact mean- 
ing of the statistics is therefore hard to determine. 


Does The Outlook indorse the following prop- 
osition? If there be beyond the grave any reward or 
punishment, any place of bliss or torment, an 
‘heaven” or “hell,” every man’s station there will 
be determined by his morality, his uprightness, his 
integrity of purpose, whiie on earth ; and whatever he 
may have believed about Christ, or God, or the Bible, 
will have no bearing upon the question. A. 

We should first need to know how much you mean by 

“ morality,” etc. ‘There is a lower morality, ordinary 

good conduct, and a higher, the pursuit of ideal goodness 

in the inner as well as the outer life. The Bible lays 
emphasis on moral truth, and is more tolerant toward 
intellectualerror than theologians have been. Moral con- 
siderations are the determinants of eternal destiny. But 
the morality that the Bible insists on as a hungering’and 
thirsting after righteousness is of that fine type that is 


not compatible, as the ‘lower morality is, with every sort 


of belief about Christ, or God, or the Bible. 


1. Has the Revised Version of the Old and 
New Testaments been published with® helps and 
marginal references? 2. What value do you attribute 
to the selections of the Bible Students’ Reading Guild 
of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, es- 
pecially for ** The Life of Christ”? 3. How would 
‘ou meet one who, from consideration of divine 
oreknowledge and predetermination, seems to be 
satislied to let God work out his pian,’ as 

e \J. 


1. With references, not with “helps.” This is the im- 
properly so-called ** American Revised Version” (Frowde, 
New York). The genuine American edition is to be 
issued before long, with references, by Nelson & Sons, 
New York, 2. We have not examined them, but they 
come from a well-accredited source. 3. We would show 
his inconsistency in not working out his own salvation, as 
846 


Communications should always bear the writer's name and address. 


exhorted by St. Paul, in spiritual matters with the same 

diligence as in temporal. It cannot be wise action in 

religion that would land him in the poorhouse if tried in 
business. 

We are frequently addressed by inquirers for 
books and helpful suggestions for the historical study 
of the Bible. A generous offer 1s ‘made to all such 
by the editors ot the “ Biblical World.” Referring 
to the fact that a great many Sunday-schools are 
about to take up the story of the life of Christ, they 
invite application by any who desire suggestions 
helpful to such a study in the light of the times in 
which he lived, and the Jewish life which affected the 
language he employed. ‘There are books on the 
subject, they say, “for all sizes and classes of read- 
ers,” and they would be gla to give references to 
them, or even suggest an outline course of reading to 
such as wish it. Address (inclosing a stamp for 
reply), “* The Editors of the Biblical World, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago.” 


I am interested in making, to an adult class, 
a good presentation of external evidence (evidence 
outside of the book itself) of the truth of Old Testa- 
ment history. In this connection I particularly wish 
the advantage ot recent discoveries. Kindly give me 
such publications as you think best suited to the 
purpose. 

Professor McCurdy’s two volumes, * History, Prophecy, 

and the Monuments,” and the volume by Canon Driver 

and others, entitled * Authority and Archzxology,” are 
the most recent and comprehensive. 


What reading would you advise for a minister 
who is contemplating a series of practical sermons on 
local church work and organization, for the purpose 
of better unifying the forces of the o dinary parish 
and obtaining in the aggregation a better understand- 
ing of what constitutes the duties of Christian dis- 
cipleship? 

Read Dr. Gladden’s “The Christian Pastor and th> 

Working Church” (Scribners, $2.50 and the Rev. G. 

W. Mead’s “ Modern Methods of Church Work” (Doda 

Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Kindly mention book or list of books suitable 
for a course in “ Christian Evidences” for young 
people of average ability. a 

Rowe’s * Manual of Christian Evidences” is the best we 

know, yet it may be above the level of these young peo- 

ple. (T. Whittaker, New York, 75 cents.) © 


There is a book recently from the pen of 
William DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Can you give me the title of it ? S, G. 

*God’s Education of Man” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston, $1.25). It is a book of unusual importance as a 

contribution to the reconstruction of evangelical belief. 


In Notes and Queries of September 2 there is 
a request from “ L. B. L.” for the author of the poem 
* In the Downhill of Life.’ It was written by John 
Collins, and can found in a collection of poems, 
‘‘ Favorite Poems,” published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, 1893. G. FP. G. 

Please tell me what you consider the best 
books covering the period between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. G. E. H. 

Kent’s * History of the Jewish People.” Schiirer’s ‘“‘ His- 

tory of the Jews in the Time of Christ.” 

R. A. O.—Probably there is no better edition 


of the Apocrypha than that by Professor E. C. Bis- 
sell, with commentary (Scribners, New York). 
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FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


Rock-a-by Babies 
By Anna Sanford Thompson 


* Rock-a-by baby in the tree-top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down comes Rock-a-by baby and all.” 


Rock-a-by babies in cradle so high, 
Swinging and rocking so near to the sky, 
Rock-a-by babies in cradle so queer, 
Greenish and prickly and shaped like a 
sphere. 


Three little brothers all tucked in so tight, 

Covered so closely to keep out the light. 

Three little brothers so patiently wait— 

_ Jack Frost will call them before ‘tis too 
late. 


Dear little fellows, they’re growing so stout, 

Surely they’re big enough now to come out. 

Dear little fellows, already they’re dressed; 

Shiny brown suits are the ones they like 
best. 


Rock-a-by babies, O Rock-a-by dears, 

There’ll be no more rocking when Jack 
Frost appears. 

Cradles will open, and cradles may fall— 

“Down come the Rock-a-by babies and 
all!” 


Mantelpiece Turtles 
By Clifton Johnson 

They were sure enough mud-turtles ; 
but they were not the common, every-day 
sort that you find in the fields. No, they 
we e just two large, flat-bodied raisins 
with the stems left on for tails and cloves 
stuck into them at the proper places for 
heads and legs. 

Little girl Margaret made them one day 
when she was * helping ” her mother in 
the kitchen. She had intended to eat 
them ; but they looked top real when they 
were finished, and, instead, she carried 
them into the sitting-room and put them 
on the mantelpiece back of the stove. 

“ Now,’ said she, patting their brown 
backs, * dat’s a dood place for ’0o; and 
dis one what I put here I call William 
Turtle, and dat one what I put there I 


Vhomas ‘Turtle, after my bruzzers— 


: 


and they are good names, too.” 

The turtles liked the mantelpiece for a 
home very wells In the daytime they 
kept quiet and slept a good deal, but at 
night, after the people of the house had 
gone to bed, they talked and they walked 
about as much as they pleased. The 
room was not very dark; for the stove 
door had an isinglass window in it, and 
the coal fire inside the stove sent out light 
enough to make walking on the mantel 
perfectly safe. 

The turtles were clumsy and slow, but 
it did not take them many nights to visit 
every nook and corner of their new home. 
There were several vases on the shelf, 
large and small, and a number of sea- 
shells and pretty stones. ‘Then there were 
the folks who lived in the photographs, 
some of them leaning against the wall, 
some of them perched on wire easels. 

The turtles soon got acquainted with 
these photograph people, but found them 
rather stiff, as they had on company man- 
ners aad their best clothes. ‘They were 
better pleased with a Japanese doll and 
with a porcelain chicken who carried a 
hand-organ. Sometimes they would fol- 
low the chicken around half the night 
just to listen to the music. 

But the person they liked best of all 
was a jolly-faced colored woman on a 
Christmas card who took up her residence 
on the mantelpiece about three weeks 
after the turtles did. She had a yellow 
turban on her head and wore a great red 
bow under her chin. On the card beneath 
the picture were printed these words: 

*T wish you joy, with best of health, 

Content that’s better far than wealth, 
A laugh so open, tree, and fair 
Twill make a sunshine everywhere, 
Like Dinah’s most extensive smile, 
Which can be seen for half a mile.” 

The first thing, always, when the turtles 
called on her, Dinah repeated this verse 
to them. ‘They liked her greeting, and 


they liked the gay colors of her garments. 

Indeed, they admired her taste in dress 

Many a long conversation 
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did they have with the cheerful Dinah on 


the Christmas card. Her welcome was 
sure to be hearty, and her laughter and 
jokes, emphasized by the bobbing of her 
turbaned head, were unfailing. 

There is no knowing how long these 
good times would have continued if the 
turtles had not one night got angry at 
each other. This happened just after the 
housefolks had gone to bed. 

Thomas Turtle told William Turtle to 
wake up. 

William Turtle did not wake up, and 
Thomas Turtle gave him a push with his 
shoulder. | 

Then William Turtle opened his eyes 
and began to scold. , 

Thomas Turtle didn’t like that, and he 
returned the scolding: with interest. 

The people in the photographs looked 
and listened in shocked surprise, and 
Dinah, aroused by the noise, started her 
verse— 

“IT wish you joy, with best of health—” 

But the turtles would not hearken to her 
friendly words, and William Turtle soon 
became so enraged that he could contain 
himself no longer. He gave an angry 
shout and made a furious rush forward. 

Thomas ‘Turtle was standing on the 
very outside of the shelf, and the other’s 
onset was so fierce that it forced him over 
the edge. 

But as he felt himself going, he made a 
grab at William Turtle, and they-fell to- 
gether far down through space and landed 
in the coal-hod, which happened to be set 
just beneath. 

They recovered presently from the 
stunning effects of the fall, and they made 
up their friendship. Then they tried to 
find a way out of the hod they were in, 
but they could not walk over the rough 
lumps of coal, and only succeeded in 
slipping deeper among the cracks. 

So the next morning they went with 
the coal into the sitting-room stove, and 
that was the end of little girl Margaret’ S 
two raisin mud-turtles. 


The Cat who Lost Her Kittens 
A ship, called an oil-tank steamer, car. 
ries oil from this country to Italy. The 
captain, when in Italy, received from an 
Italian friend a present of a beautiful cat. 
Cats are not common in Italy, and this 
cat was considered remarkable, Her 
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family had‘been so beautiful and intelli- 
gent that the history of its many members 
was kept. When the cat reached this 
country, every man on the boat was her 
friend. One day the whole crew were 
delighted to find that Puss had four beau- 
tiful kittens. 

The captain went ashore, leaving Puss 
and her family in the steward’s care. 
When the captain returned to the steamer, 
Puss was gone. The whole crew searched 
for her, but could not find her. ‘Two days 
later the ship sailed with the kittens, but 
without their mother. ‘Two days after the 
ship sailed, Puss trotted down on the 
wharf to find a strange vessel where her 
home had been. She rushed frantically 
from ship to ship, never going aboard, 
just looking at them from the wharfs. At 
last, very much dejected, she took up her 
residence with the watchman in his little 
house. Every arrival roused Puss’s inter- 
est. She knew, without going aboard, 
that it was not her.particular ship. One 
day the watchman saw, out in the stream, 
Puss’s ship. As the ship approached 
the wharf, Puss grew more and more 
excited; when it was several feet away, 
she made a spring and landed on board. 
Without noticing any one, she went to 
the place where she had left her kittens. 
They were not there, but were found and 
given to her. She kissed and purred 
over them as long as they would let her, 
and then she greeted her friends with her 
best manners. 


The Ladder of Numbers 

The building of war-ships is expensive. 
Plans must be drawn according to the 
kind of vessel the Government wishes to 
build. The Government explains its 
wishes in statements it calls specifications. 
The naval architects then plan war-ships 
to meet these specifications. To be sure 
that the ships to be built would be just 
what the Government would want, models 
are made—miniature war-ships, in every 
particular what the large ships would be. 

It is a long way from addition, subtrac- 
tion, and multiplication to the building 
of a miniature war-ship, but without arith- 
metic it could not be known. You see, 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
are the first rounds in the ladder, if one 

wants to know how to build even a box 
without waste, quickly and properly. 
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ATTENTION, MOTHERS! 


The famous French physician, Bouchard,says: “Children fed on meat often suffer from gastro-intestinal 
diseases and bilious headaches,and rheumatism nits most sertous manifestations comes 
rly. 


FOR INFANTS.—Boil one cup Quaker Oats in 
two quarts of water for half an hour, strain through 
a sieve or double cheesecloth, and sweeten to taste. 

If you want your boys and girls to feel well—to 
grow into robust men and women, give them, nay 
insist upon their eating, QUAKER OATS. 


At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages. 
_QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also 

delicious wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook 

Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. Free, postpaid. 

he American Cereal Co., 


Monadnock Building, Chicago, 


~ 
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Oat Oats 
FOR INFANTS LESS MEAT ' 
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A Pastor 


announcing, from the pulpit, a commitiee to look 
after the cleaning of the building, called it ‘The 
Pearline Committee.” That is the kind of 
advertising that has swelled the sales of 
Pearline. It’s from people who know 
Pearline, and are using it, and who think 
and speak of it as the one thing nec- 
essary in any matter of cleanliness. 
B ts Talk with some of these people, if you 
have doubts about Pearline. 694 | 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 


THE KING = 


of Silver Cleaners 
~~ That itsinevery way the\-' 


A CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM... 


Dr. J. G. Connor, Ionia, Mich., writes: 


At Grocers or Postpaid 
15 cts.in stamps. . 


ON 
30 CLIFF ST. NEW YOR 


Regular package $1.00. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


SoLe AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


DEAR Sirs:—An old friend of mine handed ne 
a coaple of small vials of your TARTARLITHINE 
some time ago and | tried it on myself, having 
suffered from rheumatism for several years. | 
assure you | was so pleased with its effects that | 
procured a full sized bottle, and since taking it | 
have been entirely freefrom rheumatism during 
the past year. I also observed that it is not sur- 
passed by any other preparation asa PROMPT and 
EFFICIENT diuretic; besides it is pleasant to ad- 
minister. Please send mea few bottles for use 
among my patients afflicted with Rheumatism. 


Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


97 Fuiton Street, New York. 


SAT. DEC. 30, ’90. 


“Wha Give John ?” 
t to Give Jo 
The annual Christmas quandary. \n the endless maze of the stores you're 
distracted—-don’t waste time and patience: just send for a 


PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE 


It is neat, durable, and folds perfectly flat in your pocket. : : 
Ask your dealer for it, or | will send you sample at the following prices, post- 
paid: Calf Seal. 


No. 011 holds $6.00 in silver $.25 
6.00 40 $.75 $.90 
13x 10.00 .50 1.25 


JAMES S. TOPHAM. Sole M’f’r, 1235 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE 


MAGIC LANTERNS SLIDES, W 
RILEY BROS. I6 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YoRrK. \ 
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PRACTICAL 
TROUSERS HANGER PRESS. 


is absolutely indispensable. It saves clothing, pa- 
tience, and time, keeping the trousers ¢¢ smooth as 
if ironed,’’ and, while doubling the capacity of the 
closets, it also gives maximum convenience, render- 
ing each garment separately *¢ get-at-able.’’ 

It is an absolutely perféct device in design, con- 
struction, and finish. Its merits are unusual, and 
its superiority unquestioned, 

It has been on the market over seven years. It 
has universally satisfied the most exacting. .Weets 
every requirement, and equally valuabl ether 
the wardrobe be moderate or extensive. . 


‘ 


OUR 100-PAGE illustrated descriptive book (free 
on request) contains the endorsements of our 
device by more than 3000 well-known gentle- 
men, every one of whom is using at least one of 
our $5.00 sets. 

The Five-Dollar Set, which consists of 6 ‘‘ Practical ” 
Trousers Hangers and 3 “ Practical’? Closet Rods, is 
sent express prepaid on receipt of price. The closet shown 
is fitted with a $5.00set. It meets the average requirements. 
For $1.00 we will send prepaid one Hanger and one Rod, 
and afterwards, when wanted, the remainder of the $5 oo set 
for $4.00. Single Hangers, 75 cents; single Rods, 25 cents. 


GUARANTEE OFFER Use our device for sixty 
expected or hoped tor, RETURN IT AT OUR 


EXPENSE, and we will immediately refund the full 
purchase price. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO. 
434 WALNUT ST. PHILA, PA. 


PAT. APR. 251"1893.—* 
Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Are complete undergarments, covering the entire body. 
Perfectly elastic, fitting like a glove. 


No Buttons Down the Front 


Made especially for Women and Misses. Convenient to 

eat on, being entered at the top and drawn on like trousers. 

Vith no other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such pertect 
fit for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 9 
Oneita Knitting Mills No.1 Greene St., New York 
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SOMERSET 


A Special Shoe for Dress Wear 
Patent Calf, lace - ° - Single Soles 
Patent Calf, button - - - Single Soles 


Delivered, prepaid, to any address in the United 
States upon receipt of $3.75 per pair. 

The Regal contains all that good workmanship 
and the latest styles can put into a shoe. 

Beyond a certain point it is impossible to do 
anything that will make a shoe look better, feel 
better, and wear longer. 

The Regal reaches that point for only $3.50. 

It is able to do this because of its unique system 
of carrying the shoe straight from the tanner to 
the consumer with but one small profit instead of 
the usual five. 

The Regals will fit you perfectly—there are 147 
styles and 121 sizes to choose from. 
They not only fit well and wear long but they 

are extremely elegant in appearance. 

The cut shown here is made directly from a 
photograph of a Regal without any retouching or 
alteration whatever. 

Regal shoes are made of the famous King Calf, 
the best of all shoe leathers, and for our patent 
leather shoes we use Heyl’s French Patent Calf, 
conceded to have no superior. 

If you can’t reach one of our stores conveniently 
our mail order department can serve you to your 
perfect satisfaction, or the shoes will be exchanged 
or your money refunded. 

If you do not know your exact size we will be 
glad to send you rules for self-measurement and 
samples of leather to choose from, if you desire. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOGUE 0. 
L. C. BLISS & CO. 


Mail Order Department 
109 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


STORES.— Boston, 109 Summer St.° Providence. 220 West- 
minster St.: New York. 115 Nassau St.. 1347 Broadway, 291 
Broadway: Brooklyn, 357 Fulton St., 111 Broadway : Baltimore. 
219 East Baltimore St.; Philadelphia, 1218 Market St.. 8th and 
Chestnut Sts.; Washington. D. C.. 1003 Penn. Ave.: Pitts- 
burg, 309 Fifth Ave.; Buffalo, 362 Main St . Cincinnati, 13-15 
Fountain Sq.; St. Louis, 618 Olive St.: Chicago, 103 Dearborn 
St..215 Dearborn St., Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. : Cleveland, 
17 Euclid Ave.; Denver. 423 Sixteenth St ;: Albany, N. Y.. 34 
Maiden Lane, Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.. 212 Grand Ave Factory Whitman, Mass. 


The Regal 


VALUE $6.00--PRICE $3.50 
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FULL FASHION ED UNDERWEAR 


FiT..... 


|" adjusts itself as perfectly to the form as if knit to measure, 
leaving no bunches or wrinkles to annoy. It is sanitary and 
elastic,and has been in constant favor for more than forty vears. The 
most sensible, satisfactory, and economical underwear, because it 


Fits Well! Looks Well!! Wears Well!!! 


end for our booklet and learn all about Full Fashioned Underwear. 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 


FALTH SHOES 


What is there more use- 
pe for a Christmas present 


/ 


inl something that will be of use 
and give comfort to a friend? 


4 Ralston Health Shoe °4 


will do this, for it is made right. 

Made upon healthful, hygienic 

principles that one ’s 
health. 

If we have no agency in 
your city, send to factory for 
a pair;we keep them in stock. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

You owe aduty to your 
feet to know all about this 
shoe. Send for our 
catalogue; it’s free. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 


CH 


Ww 

16 West 23d St. 
New York: 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 


MOTHERS! 


Babies cannot be brought up in perfect cleanliness 
and comfort to themselves and you without using 


Quilted Nursery 
Cloth Mattress Pads 


They keep the mattress in good —s condition, 
and the crib or cradle dry and clea 
Sold in all sizes by all Dry Goods "Dealers. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


NEW. YORK 


15 LAIGHT STREET 


Campello, - = Mass. 


COTRELL & LEONA 


PULPIT GOWNS 


RD. Dept. Albany, N. 
Illustrated billed. samples. tisfaction 
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Keep $35,00 as our asour 
Christmas Present 


Send us $15. and we will send you a mattress that you can- 
not equal in quality, cleanliness, comfort and durability for 
$50. Hair mattresses are unsanitary and are a relic of the past. 


Elastic Felt Mattress, 


has revolutionized the mattress trade of the country, because we guarantee what we claim. E& 
‘Sleep on tt 30 nights’’ and if it is not all you hoped for, send it back (we will pay charges doth 
ways) and we return your money without dispute—this is what we mean by 


““SENT ON SUSPICION. ’’ 


Our mattress makes a useful, unique and inexpensive Christmas present. All charges prepaid. 


Send for Our Book, THE TEST OF TIME,” 2 wiles ALL 
whether you need a mattress now or not. It & wide, 3 35 ll 
will interest you to know about the dest and 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. . 35 LONG. 
cheapest mattress in the world. 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. . 15.0 S 

Express charges prepaid EVERYWHERE. Made in two parts, 50 am extra. 


Take Care! Don’t be Cheated I There is not a single store in the country that carries our mattress ; almost 
every store now has an imitation so-called ‘ Felt,’’ which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Oxr name and guarantee 
on every mattress. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can be bought only of 


OSTERMOOR & GOMPANY, 120 Elizabeth Street, New York. = 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, Church Cushions.” 
Gye 


A UNIQUE XMAS PRESENT 


Just what the recipient needs, and so different from anything in 
the list of holiday presents that you could not make a wiser 
selection for either ladies or gentlemen than one of our 


GOODFORM CLOSET SETS 


which changes the ordinary clothes closet into the GOODFORI CLOSET 
. shown in the engraving. It holds twice as much as before. Every gar- 
ment is in place, in sight and reach and ready to wear without bien. 
Your money back if you want tt. 
GOODFORM SETS are $3.00 each, repaid by ex- 
press ; two sets in one shipment, $5. 


For Gentlemen, they are—12 ein se! Yokes, 6 
-plated. Trousers Hangers, 2 Shelt Bars, 


‘ 
be 


For Ladies, they are—l2 Garment Yokes, 12 Skirt 
Hangers. 2 Shelf Bars. 2 Loops. 

Sample Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Sets—$1 each by 
express prepaid—includes about one-third of com- 
plete set. 

Sample Trousers mail, prepaid, 30c., 
or 4 for $1. 6and 1 Loop. $ 


Sold in Sestichins Dry Goods Stores and by Clothiers and Fur- 

nishers. If your dealer hasn’t them, we will supply you. Book- 

let free. Send no money to us if we have an agency in your city. 
SELLING AGENTS: 


Boston—R. H. White & Co. Detroit—Hunter & Hunter. 
Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co Omaha— Havden Bros. 
Providence—Callender & Troup Co. New Orleans—A & Son. 
Brooklyn— Frederick Loeser & Co. Denver— Daniels & Fishe 
Buffalo—Wm. eee Co San Francisco— Palace “Hardware Co. 
Washington, D.C H. Morseil. Los Hu 
| Pittsburg— Phrian’ Butte, Mont.—D. J. Merc. Co. 
CHICAGO FORM CO., 88-125 La Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. a) 
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-FEDER’S 
POMPADOUR 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and Foreign 
atents) 


Soars high above all other skirt bind- 
ings. Is unapproachable in quality and 
durability. Is guaranteed to last as 
long as the Skirt. 


FEDER’S IS THE ORIGINAL 


as it is also the Best, and it 


RETAILS AT 7c. PER YARD 
The Genuine has the name FEDER’S 
stamped on every yard, and is wound 


on spools as here illustrated. 


Don’t accept fraudulent imitations at 
any price, for it is impossible to make 
anything better than FEDER’S, which 
is itself the best. 


At all First-class Dry Goods Stores, 
or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


NEW YORK 
Established in 1847 


OO 


GHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Our Books show that we have nearly two 
million customers, who live in all parts of 
the world, most of whom depend upon our 
establishment for their Christmas gitts— 
we Can take care of your wants also. 


You need not be a person of wealth, for 
~ we have articles suitable for gifts ranging 
from 3c. to $1000. Money-savi ng sugges- 
tions are made in our 304 page Catalogue 
which tells of everything to Kat, Wear 
and Use, offers particular bargains in: 


Bookcases, Bicycles, igs Goods, Cabi- 
$5.75 to $75. nets, Candies, China Closets, Cigars, 

Couches, Clocks, Commodes, Desks, Drap- 

eries, Fancy Chairs, Fancy Tables, Fount- 
ain Pens, Gold Pencils, Groceries, Handkerchiefs, 
Jewelry, Lamps, Muffiers, Musical Instruments, 
Neckties, Ornaments, Pictures, Pocket Knives, 
Rockers, Rugs, Shoes, Silverware, Sterling Siiver 
Novelties, Stools, Tables, Watches and thousanas 
of other articles inclucing many useful things in 
Ladies and Gentlemen’s wearing apparel. 


Our Lithographed Catalogue shows Carpets, Rugs, 
Art Squares, Portieres and Lace Curtains in their 
veal colors. Carpets sewed free, lining furnished free 
and freight prepaid. 


Our Made-to-Order Clothing Catalogue with 
samples of cloth attached offers Suits and Overcoats 
Srom $5.95 to $20.00. Eapressage paid on clothing 
everywhere. We also tssue a Special Catalogue 
of Pianos, Organs, Sewing Machines and Bicycles. 


Sterlin 
$1.75" 


We are prompt.—-All inquiries answered the 

same day as received. e will make your 
Christmas buying more satisfactory than it has 
ever been before. Can we serve you? Which 
Catalogue do you want? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, 


BALTIMORE, MD. Dept. 330 
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OVELYeee 
FEATHERS 


tor Art and Profit 


All kinds and colors. Mod- 
erate prices. Liberal terms 
fo agents. Handsome book- 
let in colors—‘“‘Fine Leathers 
for Clever Fingers’’—mailed 


Free. 
Fine Leather Co. 
156 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


House Furnishing 


The largest and choicest collection of High 
Grade Goods ever offered in the United States for 
furnishing the home. It includes a full line of 

Crockery, 
China and Glass, 

Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, 
Refrigerators, Pantry Cold Chests, 
Nursery, Food and Water Coolers, 
Pantry, Bath, Halli, Cellar & Stable 

Furniture, 
Willow Ware, Brushes, 
Fire Screens and Fenders, 
Coal Scuttles and Vases, 
Fire Irons and Brasses. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free -t 
stations within 100 miles of New York. 

Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue — 
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An Elgin 
Watch 


As a present possesses the merits 
of true worth, full value for the ex- 
penditure entaile d, permanent satis- 

faction tothe recipient, and a constant 
reminder of the donor at every consult ation 
of its face throughout a lifetime of service. 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


are known to the millions of people who 
carry them daily to be 


The World’s Standard. 


Sizes are varied for the use of men. women 

and youth, each encased to suit the require- 

ments or ‘dem: ands of the purch: An 
© Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 


3 
) engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
Send for the free “Book About Watches.” 


a ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH C9., Elgio, Il. 
hy, & 


AL AL AL AL AL 


“DOLGE” FELT ROMEOS are not only 
exceedingly pretty and good fitting, but they are 
so pliant and so yielding, that 


you forget your feet. 


a4 


No other footwear is so resting. , 
We make them for Men, Women, and Children ' 


in various styles and handsome colors. 


The new catalog, printed in colors, 


answers all questions and illustrates many~Styles 
of house and street shoes. Sent free on application. 


No. 456.—A 1 dies’ Romeo,” of fine Dolge”’ felt, hand- 
somely fur trimmed. They come in Black, Brown, Red, 
and Green, have noiseless leather soles, low heels, 
and comfortable toes. We send any size any- 
where on receipt of price at our expense. 


Children’s (6 to 2), $1.25 


ANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
$ 50 Makers of ‘‘ Dolge”’ sige” Footwear 


119 West 23d Street, New York 
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“A SYSTEM OF UNITS.” 


Always complete but never 
finished. Small enough for 
10, large enough for 10,000 
books. Varieties to suit 
every taste and require- 
ment. Dust proof glass 
doors, and every feature 
of a perfect and beautiful 
bookcase. Sent anywhere 
on trial and approval. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 


THE WERNICKE CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


FREE BOOKLET AND LIST OF DEALERS FOR THE ASKING. cas) 


Compact. Cleanly. Cheap. Endorsed by over 200,000 Users. 
Made only by 


A. B. DiCK COMPANY, { 


Wr Ite One and 
Copy the Rest 


You can produce 1000 letters an 
hour, each a fac-simile copy of 
the original, but only on the 


Edison 
imeograph 


invented by Thomas A. Edison. 
For daily office use in duplicating both handwriting and typewriting. Anybody can operate it. Simple. 


Descriptive Catalogue for the asking. 


152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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A Beautiful Souvenir Catalogue Free 


to anyone thinking of purchasing a musical instrument. Washburn Guitars, 
Mandolins and Banjos are recognized as the best the world over. Washburns sell 
for the most reasonable prices. All first-class music deale-s keep them. Write 
to-day for the catalogue. Itis replete with information and will post you fully 


on the subject. 1 YON & HEALY, 23424"5 CHICAGO. 


THE EDISON 


NOGRAPH 


‘“CONCERT,'' REDUCED TO $100 


Buy an Edison Phonograph for the family’s Christmas. It will entertain your guests, while it pleases 
you and amuses the children—and it lasts the year round. All popular, standard, or classical music 
played by the best bands and orchestras or instrumental and vocal soloists, besides the amusing and 
pathetic sketches of the recitationist and the stirring words of the orator, are yours to command when 
you have an Edison Phonograph. 


Your choice of seven styles from $90 to $7.50, all using the same records and 9 “°" ©™™= 


THIS 


civing the same perfect result, but with different driving mechanism—some spring TRADE 
motors, some electric motors. Also the Edison Concert Phonograph reduced to CO Clieen. 
$100. Our new catalogue of machines and records can be obtained from all Pho- | meox 
nograph dealers. NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., NEW YORK 
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Is THE NEW ERA, THE STAFF OF LIFE 
For THE YOUNG AND THE AGEp, 


| 
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This is not mere “drummer's yarns’; read 
what is said by 


Alice B. Stockham, D. 


**Wheatlet, manufactured by Franklin Mills Co., of 
Lockport, N. Y., meets a demand for a food adapted to 
the relief of constipation, for the use of dyspeptics and 
those nervously debilitated. It is rich in the nitrogenous 
and phosphatic elements of the wheat and being highly 
nourishing,strengthens the nerve system. It is preferable 
to cracked wheat or rolled oats, being more delicate. It 
is invaluable for children, especially when first weaned."’ 

The above is a voluntary and unsolicited testimonial 
on page 64 of Tokology—that best of all woman's books. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his name and 
your order—we will see that you are supplied. 


The genuine made only by 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., tOCKPORT,N.Y. 
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ATLET‘: 


heatena 


The Best 


Health Food 
for Breakfast 
the Whole Year 


All Grocers 


COMPLETE FOODS 

Woman Lire Pertectyy, 
AAD REPLACIMG ALL WASTE OF 
BODY & BRAWN 


Free Samples of Entona (GLUTEN Suppost 


TORIES), the great remedy for the relief and 
cure of Constipation and Piles, mailed to any 
address on application. Entona (GLUTEN 
SUPPOSITORIES) is sold by all druggists. 


Health Food Company 


61 5th Ave., New York 
47 No. 13th St., Philadelphia 
199 Tremont St., Boston | 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Brain Workers 


Business men and students require 
a food which, while of the very high- 
est nutrition, is palatable and easily 
digested. Mind and body are ac- 
counted entirelv distinct. Yet, that 
which best nourishes the one is the 
best aliment for the other. 


Cream 


Wheat 


chiefly gluten phosphates, is the 
ideal food for this class of people. 


Ask your grocer for our booklet which tells 
many dainty and hearty ways of cooking it. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Farms 


announce the opening of an uptown 
store at No. 573 Madison Ave., where 
orders can be placed for 


BRIARCLIFF MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER, POULTRY, | 
SAUSAGES, LAMB, etc. 


Chemical and Bacteriological tests 
recently made fully maintain the high 
degree of excellence attained in all 
the above products. 


og Ave. & 42d St. 
Stores : 


and 


No. 573 Madison Ave: 


Teiephone connection. 


Farms at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


For Six 
10 Gents 


Seasoned just right—cooked 
just right and ready for instant 
use—*‘White Label Concentrated 
Soup’’—enough in a ten-cent can 
for six generous platesfull—add a 
little boiling water and it’s ready. 
Tomato, Mock Turtle, Consomme, 
Beef, Ox Tail, Vegetable, Chicken, 
Chicken Gumbo-Okra. 


Economical Soup Booklet yours for a postal. 


Be sure you get ‘White Label” 


Packed only by 


ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY 


Department 
Kansas City, Mo, U. S. A. 


Makes a Pie That 
Melts in your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s 
delicious Mince Meat never 
bother with the labor of mak- 
ing a winter’s supply of home- 
made. | 

Libby’s is so convenient, 
wholesome, pure. 

Put up in packages enough 
for two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


Drop a postal for book, new edition, 
‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


48 140 10.0. 0.0.0.0". 0.0". 
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reakfast 
Food’. 


The reason isthat aseach grain of RALSTON 
strikes the boiling water it bursts and swells 
like popcorn. I cup RALSTON—6 cups boil- 
ing water, preparesa breakfast for 5 persons. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining Ralston Break- 
fast Food from your grocer, send us his name anda 2c, 
stamp for asample, enough for a breakfast. 


PURIXA MILLS, 


€ 711 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A NATURAL RESULT OF 4 BETTER KNOW. 
LEDGE OF THE LAWS OF HEALTH IS THE 
USE OF COCOA IN PLACE OF TEA or COFFEE. 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Most economical of drinks, 
costing less than one cent a 
cup. Trade-mark on every 
package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Established 1730. 


TRADE-MARK. 


THE SIGHT OF A BOX OF 


LOWNEY’S 


inspifes young 
and old with 
pleasant antici- 
pations. These 
pure, delicious 
confectionsare 
a wholesome 
as weil as a 
delightful lux- 
ury for every- 
body. - — 
Small Trial 

Package 
10 Cents in 

Stamps 

If not to be had of Gedlets we will sead on 
receipt of price : 1-[b. box, 60 cts.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 
3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-[b. box, $3. Delivered free 
in United States. 
WALTER M. LOWNEY CoO.., Dept. M, Boston 


Fill a pie with 
ATMORE’S 
Mince Meat 


if you want your guests to praise it. Deli- 
cate in flavor, rich in substance, clean, 
pure and fresh. Ask for it. Try 


No Presents! No Premiums!! No Discounts!!! 


Our Only Inducements are the Best Imported 


TEAS and COFFEES 


AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large con- 
sumers. For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO. 
Dept. E, P. O. Box 290, New York, N. Y. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Worcestershire. Known the wor:u over. Take no substituic. 


GAIL BORDEN 


Best Food for Babies 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
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“SECOND 


“ The publications of W. A. Wilde Company are second to none,and easily lead in many features. We 
commend them heartily.”—S. 5. Times. 


SELECT A Commentary on the International £unday School Lessons for 1900. 
More than 100,000 Sunday School workers weekly use the “ Select Notes,” as they 
NOTES recognize that it is the most valuable assistant they can have in preparing the Sunday 
School Lessons. 


The volume for 1900 will contain a large number of new features, the most important of which are : 

A chronological chart in seven colors, which fixes the dates simply and seapetade 

A splendid Sichewranh colored bird’s-eye view ot the Sea of Galilee. The carefully prepared Lesson Plan, and 
the use of the new revised text references, are each so helpful that one cannot tail to appreciate their importance. 
Price, cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


> 


The world-wide popularity of the Peloubet Series of Quarterlies GR ADDED 


for very many years, shows that they fully satisfy both teachers an 


scholars. 
Their authors, Peloubet, Schauffler, Kennedy, and Burns, are each QUARTERLIES 


specialists in their respective lines, and, knowing what is needed, prepare questions that bring out the innermost 
truths of the lesson text. ; ; 

We know that the merits of our Quarterlies will commend them, and we are, therefore, always prepared to 
arrange ~ ges terms for introducing them to new schools, | 

We make them in six grades, and have four teachers’ editions. Send for free samples. 


OUR HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY 


is, by common consent, the best one made, because, besides containing all the features usually found in such 
quarterlies, it also has a full page of illustrative explanations regarding the lesson. 
Send five cents for sampie, and full set of Home Department Supplies. 


LIBR ARY We have for several years been issuing books for home and school reading, which 
have, because of their distinctive worth, won a high place in literature. : 
BOOKS They are all useful books, written by authors whose love for the best things has 
, caused them to write volumes that will by their spirit and tone uplift their readers. 
They are finely printed, strongly bound, and superbly illustrated. : 
Our tllustrated catalogue, SENT FREE, will tell you all about these superior books. 


That the “ Child’s Hour” is a bright and reliable paper for little folks THE CHILD'S 


is evidenced by the place it holds in the Sunday Schools and homes of 


our land. 

It has a carefully selected list of writers who understand the art of story HOUR 
telling and verse making for children. Asa result, its pages are attractive, wholesome, and instructive. 

It is the purpose of the “Child’s Hour” to become indispensable to primary teachers and children, and its 
make-up will be in conformity to the ideas underlying kindergarten and primary methods. 

Single subscription thirty cents; ten copies to one address, each twenty-five cents a year. 


SUNDAY ON THE “LIFE OF CHRIST’ 
_ Our pictures are a positive success, and wherever used always prove useful and 
SCHOOL 
They are all printed with great care on heavy plate paper, 6x8 inches large, 


PICTURES and cost only one cent each. j 
We heartily urge every teacher of the “ Life of Christ ’ to try them for at least 
one quarter, as we know they prove satisfactory to every user. : 
For ten cents we will send you ten different samples and full catalogue of subjects. 


* 
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The purpose of this little book is to aid those teachers who desire 
to illustrate their work, and yet fee] that they have not the ability to THE 


draw. Believing that “the power to draw is innate in every one,” BL ACK BO ARD 


the author has ee a series of lessons which develop this ability 


by easy stages. The lessons begin with simple drills in straight lines ort 

and circles. Gradually veel grow more difficult, until the pupil who CLASS 

has practiced faithfully is able to draw any ordinary picture. Price, 

twenty-five cents cach, postpaid By FLORENCE H. DARNELL 

SONG We have a new collection of Sunday School songs, adapted also to young people’s 
” 64 pp., price only $10 per 


_ meetings or any religious gathering, entitled “* Songs of Cheer, 

BOOKS 100; 14 cts. each, postpaid. Also “ Old and New,” No. 1 and No. 2, both of which contain 
, _ the choicest new and old hymns, and is the same size and same price as “ Songs of Cheer.” 

For the primary department we have three books: “ Special Songs and Services,” Nos. | and 2, by Mrs. M. G. 


Kennedy, 160 pp., 45 cts. each, and “‘ The Palm Branch,” 112 pp., 25 cts. 
You must see them to appreciate how good these books are. Send for circulars. 


In addition to the above special publications, we always carry in stock a com- 
lete assortment of every variety of Sunday School Requisites, Cuckednd Library GENERAL 


egisters, Record Books, Class Books, Envelopes, etc., etc. SUPPLIES 


ou will save money Ly learning our prices on anything needed in your school. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY iicaco 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 


PILG RIM QUARTERLIES FOR 


‘ 
1 
{ 

Before deciding what to use in your Sunday-school send for samples. 
_ You will notice improvements, enlargements, and new features. 
3 The Bilgrim Teacher for teachers and Bible Classes is one of the very best lesson helps. | 
{ 
( 


Reduced to 10 cents a quarter. Wellspring for Senior scholars 


The Pilgrim 
Che Pilgrim Press Avenue, chicago 


$B FOUNTAIN PEN 


XMAS PRESEN Ti 


FOR ONLY 


To introduce our regular $3 Foun- 
tain Pen we are making t his wonderful 
holiday offer which wiil enable you to secure 

y or gentleman a most appropriate 


A solid gold 14k pen holder. Ink 
on 


Postpaid 
if not_ satisfied for, gay 


ack 
EN Co., 50's Nassau Street, New York, 


STEREOPTICONS 


CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE ,f 


MAGIC LANTERNS SLIDES VW 
RILEY BROS. 16 BEEKMAN ST. NEW York. 


THE PACKARD 


COMMERCIAL 


SCHOOL 
ro1 East 23d St., N. 


The Packard plan is to study the stu- 
dents—to make a specialty of each one. 
Individual instruction is given and the 
aim is to apply to each mind the par- 
ticular methods suggested by close 
study and long experience as best cal- 
culated to result in its development. 
The Packard School takes earnest 


boys and girls and makes of them competent business men and women. It has 
prepared nearly 20,000 for business during the 42 years of its existence. 


Two Departments—Business and Shorthand 


All commercial branches. Students may enter at any time. Send for catalogue O. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York City 


Union Theological Seminary | - 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


A Course or Six Pusiic LEcTURES ON 


The Legal Relations of 
Ecclesiastical Organizations 


WILL BE GIVEN IN THE ADAMS CHAPEL OF 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BY 


GEORGE JAMES BAYLES, Ph.D. | 


or Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY, ACCORDING TO 


THE FROGRAMME GIVEN BELOW. 


I. The Civil Status of Ecclesias- 
tical Organizations. 
Tuesday, December 5, 4:30 P.M. 


Incorporation for Religious 
Purposes. 


Wednesday, December 6, 4:30 P.M. 

weer The Religious Corporation 
nd the anktliens of Trustees. 

Tuesday, December 12, 4:30 P.M. 


IV. Church Property. 
Wednesday, December 13, 4:30 P. M. 


The Legal of Relig- 
ious Organizatio 
Tuesday, 10, 4:30 P.M. 
Vi. 1 Actions by ane 
Religious Organizatio 
Wednesday, December P.M. 


Tue ATTENDANCE oF Att INTERESTED IS 


CORDIALLY INvITED. 


New York City 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


0 Fifth Avenue, New Y 
teachers to colleges, schools, 
and famiiies. parents about schools 
M T. Manager 


The Misses Hy s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets. New York 


Mrs. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


13 and I5 West 86th St., New York 


Thorough English, Fanguag Art. Kin- 
dergarten through 
ome for special students. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM NEw YorRK 
Connecticut 


THEUNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Prepares for 
ail departments of the leading universities. 


Connecticut, Hartford. Wood- 
side Seminary. Every advan- 
mary for girls. Refined and mod- 
ern surroundings. Experienced 
4 Gymnasium. Health- 


SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


INGLESIDE 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
New Milford, Litchfield — Conn. 
half-year Feb. 4th, 1900. 

rs. WM. . BLACK, Patroness. 


Connecticut 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY > 


An Ideal Home for 14 bo 
F. H. BREWER, Prin., Fairheld, Conn 


California 


The Thacher School 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., California, 
s in the Ojai Valley, near Santa Barbara, 
im Southern California. 
SHERMAN D. THACHER, 
(A.8., LL.B., Yale), Head Master. 
WILLIAM L. THACH ER, 
(A.8., ¥i ale), Associate Head Master. 
A article about the school 


by Edward Everett Hale appeared in Feb. 
4th issue of The Outlook. 


N ISS FRENCH’S CLASSICAL 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 512 S. 
Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fall term begins September 26, 1899. 


Illinois 


HOME STUDY 


| THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Offers over 200 Correspondence Courses 
in English, History, Pedagogy, Latin, 
Spanish, Mathematics, Botany, etc. Be- 
deg any time. aay conditionally toward 
egree. — instruction, For cir- 
ular address THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Cmcaco (Div. E), Chicago, II]. 


Massachusetts 


The Cambridge School 


FOR GIRLS. A select schoo! for limited 
of pupils. Send for School Manual. 


MAN, Director, 36 


New Jersey 


Montclair Military Academy 


Montclair, N. /. 


Especially cordial relations with 
Princeton. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 


Pennsylvania 
Miss Gordon’s engisn schoo 
For Girls 4112 Spruce St-. Phila- 


delphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses. Certificate 


admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 
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The Outlook 


The Theology of Civilization 
Third Thousand in press 
J6mo, cloth, gilt top, $3 
persuasive religion, and that such a religion must rest 
ent thinking, 
“The more I read your book the more I like it.” 


“It is a noble sequel to ‘ The Comtee People.’ ” 
—Re 


Luxury and Sacrifice 
Fourth Thousand 


j2mo, ornamental white covers, 35 cents 


“It is the clearest and best statement of the office 
wealth and the duties of stewardship I have ever seen 


aires and read by the masses as well. 
do a much-needed missionary work.”—A Reader. 


The Coming People 
Fourth Thousand 
J6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 


rowing 


what is far more, will go on ! 
vranscrift. 


and ages to come.’’—Soston 
thinking.”—Christian Register. 
The Golden Rule in Business 


Fifth Thousand 
J2mo, ornamental white covers, 35 cents 


of the widest circulation.” 


T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


BOOKS BY CHARLES F. DOLE 


The author believes that there can be no lasting and 
vigorous civilization which is not inspired by a noble and 


the bed rock of thoroughly fearless, rational, and consist- 


—PreEs’T HYDE, Bowdoin College. 


v. C. B. CRANE. 


print. . I wish it could be circulated among the million- 
I believe it would 


“Mr. Dole shows that the world is growing better, and, 
tter in the years 


‘A sane and noble book, strong with serious and honest 


Bishop Vincent declares it to be ‘‘ admirable and worthy 


on 


of 
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SACRED SONG 


No. | 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


A large majority of the pieces in this book are entipely new and 
e 


SANKEY 


Story 


Same styles and prices as ‘ SACRED Soncs No. 1,” of which over 


685,000 copes have already been sold. 
Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
THE BiGLOW & MAIN 


CO., New York and Chicago 


10 000 PLAYS and BOOKS for HOME AMUSE- 
9 MENT; Charades, Children’s Plays, Negro 


Plays, Duologues, Monologues, 
Tabieaux, CATALOGUE SENT REE. 
FRENCH, 24 WEST 22D STREET, NEW YORK C 
the Largest Theatrical Publisher in the World. 


Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, 
Musical Sketches, Joke Books, Operettas, 


v 


ITY, 


The New Century Caligraph | 


The highest point of Typewriter pexrationce and Equipment. Booklet 
rK. 


rez. Address 316 Broadway, New Yo 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, ALWAYS. 


Remington Typewriter 


Broadway, New York. 


MISS L. A. POE, Painter of Miniatures 


Ivory and Po from the Phot h_and from Sit 
Prices te and varanteea Studio 10 E. 


thot, 


ARMSTRONG & SON’S 
A. C. A NEW BOOKS 
Dr. Stalker's New Work 
The Christology of Jesus; 


Being His Teaching Concerning Fiimself, according to the 
Synoptic Gospels, by Rev. JAMES STALKER,D.D. Uniform 
with same author’s “Imago Christi,” now in 12th thousan 
‘““The Preacher and His Models,” “ The Trial and Death 
Jesus Christ,” etc. One volume, crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
Dr. George Matheson’s Life of Christ 
ln England rst and 2d Editions exhausted 
and 3a Edition completing 5,000 in Press. 
Now Ready with New Preface for American Edition 


Studies of the Portrait of Christ 


; Rev. GEO. MATHESON, D.D., author of “ Moments on the 
fount,” etc. One vol., cr. 8vo, $1.75. 


‘It is, in fact, a, Life of Christ from an entirely original and_re- 
markably suggestive standpoint. It makes irresistible appeal to 
intellect and devotion; it sways thought and heart. It is a book to 

read and read aga-_o, for every page 1s luminous with rarest light. 
On all sides it has been welcomed as one of the most pregnan 
original, and suggestive contributions to the subject that has ever 
been published.” —Brztish Weekly. 


Essays and Addresses, by the late R. W. Dale, D.D. 
Edited by his Son. Uniform with same author’s “ Christian 
Doctrine.” One vol., cr. 8vo, $1.75. 

‘**Of Dr. Dale it may truly be said that he was an impersonation 
of English Nonconformity at its best, and these essays_exemplify 
some of his most characteristic work.’’—A derdeen Free Press. 


Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early 
ristia 


of 

nity. By the Rev. JAMES Orr, D.D., Professor of 

‘hurch History in the U. P. College, Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

a ects th ti rtant and deeply interesti 
theological work of the year." —New York Independent. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth St., New York 


Your 
Jrip to Paris 


has not yet reverted from a 
sibility to an impossibility. 

Many energetic agents can 
earn enough money this Winter 
to pay for a trip abroad by secur- 
ing subscriptions to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 


and perhaps a good deal more. 
At the end of the season 
April 15th) we are going to 
ivide $18,000 among 764 of our 
best agents. 

This is in addztion to liberal 
commissions on all subscrip- 
tions, and special rebates for 
large clubs. 

The best agent will get $1,000, 
the next best will get $750, and 
sO on. 

Don’t let 764 people outstri 
you. But, tha 
pay will be ample for all the 
work you do for us. 

Write for particulars. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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